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ierican Women 


This does not mean that she need depart from taking 
or adapting what Paris or Vienna or any other 
European fashion center has to offer her. But it does 
mean that she need no longer feel an absolute 
dependence on foreign conceptions and foreign ideas. 
The time has come when of her own initiative, by her 
own ingenuity, she can begin to place herself on a par 
with the originators of fashions in any other part of 
the world. She has already shown that she can do it. 

And it is this realization that THE LApriEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL intends to make clear to her when in its next 
(October) issue it will present for the first time in 
any American fashion or general magazine 


l 





HE American woman has never clearly realized 

the extent to which by her own invention and 

ingenuity she has herself been the originator of 
some of the most popular fashions adopted and worn 
by her sex—not only in her own country, but in 
Europe as well. She has given even Paris, for example, 
more distinct fashions that have a sense of perma- 
nency about them than Paris has ever given her. 


In Every Respect will the new Fashion Department 
keep to itself, away from the present: it will have its 
own corps of editors and artists, whose work will not 
be seen in the other department: al! letters, as will be 
indicated next month, must. be differently addressed 
and all correspondence will be separately attended to. 
Patterns of the American designs will be made and 
furnished by the Home Pattern Company, the same 
asin the present department. Back of the new 
American department will be a strong array of 
competent advisers—men and women who have for 
years dealt with the problem of American fashions for 
American women, but who up to this time have never 
had a medium of expression with general circulation 
for their views, although they have created and sold 
to American women millions of dollars’ worth of 
garments for their wear. 
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Take the Shirtwaist as an Instance: a_ purely 
— . . . r . . 
08 American invention. Three times have the fashion 
authorities of Paris decreed that the shirtwaist style 
B? was over. But American women knew when they had 
= a comfortable and convenient garment, and wisely 
Be held on to it. And last year Paris alone imported 
A over a million dollars’ worth of American-made shirt- 


waists, and it is the most universally-worn garment in 


The First Purely 





France today. 

The walking-length skirt was an American inven- 
tion: today Paris has adopted it and it is worn by the 
best class of French women. 


American Fashion Department 


with every style of American origin adapted to the 


American woman. Mrs. Westermann, in her article 


But the New Department Will Need, and it asks, all 
the assistance from our readers that it can secure: first, 
by telling us exactly what they think of it, for its con- 
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Og The Peter Thomson suit, first for children and then — on page 11 of this issue of the magazine, endeavors tinuance and success depend upon that, naturally: 
— adapted for girls, was of American origin: today itis to show that it can be done. But in the limited space | and second, by practical help. That is, the editors of 
<Q worn by French children and all over Europe, and has — of a single page this demonstration can naturally only the new department will be glad to receive sugges- 
a influenced children’s suits the world over. be tentative: in a complete department of not fewer tions and ideas from any professional or amateur 
a The popular ‘‘Gibson waist’ was of American — than seven pages, such as will be given next month, the American dressmaker, or any woman or girl who is 
~S) origin: today the folds over the shoulders to give a feasibility of the plan will beconclusivelydemonstrated. | clever in designing or making her own clothes. The 
20 | broad-shouldered effect are noticeable in the coats editors of the American Fashion Department will 
os | and dresses that come to us from Paris. [he Journal’s New Fashion Department, it should now, next month or later—at any time, in fact 














The Tailor-Made Suit was of American Origin: it 
was immediately adopted by the English, and is now 
worn much by the French. 

The plaited skirt was an American invention: last 
year it was shown by a French dressmaker, was 
adopted at the London Exposition, and came back 
here as ‘‘the latest French skirt.” 

The cross-saddle skirt originated in America, and 
French horsewomen are just adopting it: the English 
women have adopted it already by the hundreds. 

The unlined skirt came as a startling bit of new 
fashion news from 


be clearly understood, will be in every respect new. 
It will not in any sense encroach upon, duplicate or 
displace the present successful Fashion Department 
conducted by Mrs. Ralston and her staff of editors 
and artists. Perhaps no Fashion Department con- 
ducted by any magazine is more acceptable or success- 
ful than this one, and it will be left exactly as it is and 
conducted as fully and carefully as in the past. It 
will naturally reflect, as it always has, the modes and 
tendencies of styles of Paris and the European capitals. 
There would be no sense in our saying—as there 
certainly is no occasion to say: ‘‘We can do without 


welcome any letters of suggestion or ideas with regard 
to the work they have undertaken: and for any such 
accepted suggestions or ideas, whether sent in the 
form of letters, drawings, sketches or the articles them- 
selves, they will pay according to liberal market rates. 
The entire world of girls’, women’s and children's 
clothes will be covered, the same as in any other well- 
conducted and comprehensive Fashion Department. 
All letters of that sort should be carefully addressed 
to The American Fashions Editors o: THE LAbres’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 

Pray remember that as the new Fashion Depart- 


Paris four years ago: it was the ideas or modes of Paris.”” The ingenuity of the ment will in nowise encroach upon the present 
invented, made and worn by the thousands in Paris dressmakers is not to be gainsaid, and thousands Fashion Department, neither will it encroach upon 
America as far back as fourteen years ago. Yet were of women will choose to look to Paris for their styles, any other part of the magazine. The new depart- 


American women asked to accept it—and they did 
as a creation of the French dressmaker. 

And so one might go on and cite the popular 
“jumper”: the ‘‘ Prince Chap” coat: and others, of 
purely American origin. 

It is not, therefore, such a new or startling state- 


or, if they do not actually follow the lead of the French 
capital dressmakers, they want to know what is 
coming from there. 

3y presenting both Fashion Depart ments an oppor- 
tunity for interesting comparison of the ideas of both 
nations will be offered, and, of necessity, a larger 


ment will be printed on extra pages especially added 
to the present magazine: not in place of any present 
It is not designed to make of Ture LapigEs’ 
HomE JOURNAL an out-and-out fashion magazine, nora 
magazine dominated by its two Fashion Departments. 
It has no such intent: it will remain exactly as it is. 


pages. 
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ment to make as it may seem: that the American variety and wider range of modes than it has been Next month, October, our readers will see how the a 
woman is now competent to create her own modes. — possible to present heretofore in one department. new department finds its place in the magazine. 
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“Th’ Thing That Gits Me Rattled” 


A conscience is a orful scairy thing to have, 
you’re right, 
For whenever you’ve stole apples with th’ 
boys, ‘ 
Your Ma she says it ha’nts you in th’ middle of 
th’ night, 
A-speakin’ in a ‘‘still, small voice”! 


Now, I don’t mind rollin’ thunder, nor pourin’, 
peltin’ rain, : 
I ain’t scairt of anny nat’ral, earthly noise, 
But th’ thing that gits me rattled an’ th’ thing 
gives me a pain 
Is th’ squeakin’ of that ‘‘still, small voice”! 


So, when I’ve ben orful wicked an’ I say my 
prayers at night 
(I wonder if Gord hears us naughty boys), 
I jes’ pray, ‘‘Dear Lord in Heaven, you kin 
smite me with your might, 
But don’t whisper in that ‘still, small voice’!” 
Jean Dwight Franklin. 
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No Use Shifting the Blame 


HE youthful author pocketed his rejected 

verses, but he could not swallow the editor’s 
criticism. 

“*Sir,” said he, not without dignity, ‘‘a poet is 
born, not made.” 

““Young man,” returned the editor blandly, 
“it won’t help your case to try to shift the blame 
on to your parents!” 


, 


Didn’t Care for Him 


ITTLE Eleanor’s mother was an American, 

while her father was a German. 

One day, after Eleanor had been subjected to 
rather severe disciplinary measures at the hands 
of her father, she called her mother into another 
room, closed the door significantly, and said: 
‘*Mother, I don’t want to meddle in your busi 
ness, but I wish you’d send that husband of 
yours back to Germany.”’ 


Had It All On 


si RS. BUGGINS is always complaining that 

she has so little to wear,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘*Well, I saw her at a ball last night,” said her 
husband, ‘‘and she seemed to be wearing it.”’ 


How Willie was Impressed 


ILLIE, aged five, was taken by his father to 
his first football game. The extent to which 
he was impressed did not become evident till he 
said his prayers that night. Then, to the horror 
of his parents, Willie prayed: 
‘*God bless Papa, 
God bless Mamma, 
God bless Willie; 
Boom! Rah! Rah!” 


Why Women’s Minds are Cleaner 


< F COURSE women should vote,” he said. 

“Women deserve the suffrage as much as 
men—more, because their minds are purer and 
cleaner.” 

‘*Cleaner?” cried the sweet young thing he 
had taken in to dinner. ‘‘Of course they are, 
ever and everso much cleaner! But how do you 
know that?” 

“Because they change them so much oftener,”’ 
said he solemnly. 
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Notwithstanding 


oF aaod when he proposed did you tell him to 
see me?” asked her mother. 

“Yes, Mamma, and he said he’d seen you 
several times, but he wanted to marry me just 
the same.” 


The Way She Dressed Him 
si HAT do you want to be when you grow 
_YY up?” was asked of a small boy by the 
visitor. 

“*Oh,” said he, ‘‘I want to be a man, but I 
think Mamma wants me to be a lady.” 


Why She Couldn’t Speak 


PHOTOGRAPHER in an Iow 1 town 
( all d upon 
tures of an old | 
of surprising agil V 
The picture-man was, therefore, somewhat 
surprised to find that no words of address could 
induce the old lady to speak until the operatio1 
was completed. Then 
her mouth, whence 
of paper. 
**You wouldn’t have me photopgr 
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r ol seventy years or so, but 





and quick Of perception 


she put her fingers into 
she withdrew several w 
iphed wit 
my cheeks falling in, would you ?” she asked the 
photographer. ‘‘I just stufied two pages of a 
newspaper in my mouth to fill out.”’ 
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Little Maude and the Shipwreck 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


N ONE occasion little Maude and Maude’s 
dear mamma were on the ocean going from 
New York to London. And Maude’s mamma 
was very sick. She lay in her berth and wished 
that she had postponed the trip until they had 
drained the sea. And little Maude, who was not 
sick, looked after her dear mamma, but Maude’s 
mamma did not look either after or before her 
daughter. Her eyes were closed and she would 
have moaned if she had had strength. 

Little Maude, full of solicitude for her dear 
mamma, said to her: ‘‘Can I bring you an 
éclair, Mamma?” 

And her mamma made no response, at which 
the child was sorrowful because she knew that if 
her mamma was too sick to be polite she was sick 
indeed. 

‘*Shall I bring you some paté de foies gras, dear 
Mamma?” said little Maude, changing the name 
of the food in hope of coming nearer to her 
mamma’s taste. 

At the mention of paté de foies gras the good 
lady moved uneasily, and little Maude saw that 
she had not yet hit on the right article of food. 

‘“*They have nice fried eels. Shall I have them 
bring you some with a little plum pudding?” 

But Maude’s mamma turned her head to the 
wall, and the dear child, seeing that she wished 
to engage in sleep, left her. 


On the way to the deck she felt a sudden 
shock, and a minute later she learned that they 
were about to have a shipwreck owing to the 
fact that the steamer had run upon a rock. 

All was now haste and confusion, and the 
child asked herself: ‘‘How have these people 
been brought up that they so rudely push each 
other about and utter alarming cries?” 

And then the child thought of her mamma, 
and she went to the Captain and said: ‘‘ My dear 
mamma is in no condition to take part in your 
shipwreck! She is quite sick, and I dread to tell 
her that the ship has struck upon a rock, as I 
fear the consequences. Will it not be possible 
to get rid of the rock?” 

Then the Captain, harassed though he was, 
removed his cap and said: ‘‘ My dear child, if we 
had known that your mamma was sick and if I 
had noticed this rock we would not have struck 
upon it. As it is, l am afraid that the good ship 
will founder, so I beg of you to ask your mamma 
if she does not feel like coming up on deck and 
reclining in a lifeboat. We have some very easy 
ones, and we expect to take to them soon.”’ 

‘*I thank you for your courtesy, good Cap- 
tain,’ said little Maude, ‘‘and I will at 
carry your message to my dear mamma; but I 
am sure that she will not care to be disturbed, 
as she was too sick to be interested in fried eels, 
although we often have them at home. I fear 
for her life.”’ 

The confusion on board the ship continued to 
be very trying to little Maude. People pushed 
and shoved rudely as they tried to get into the 
lifeboats that the sailors were making ready to 
lower. One of them had been freshly painted, 
and a number cf ladies ruined their frocks while 
hastily clambering into the boat. 

When little Maude saw this, worried though 
she was about her mamma, she stood alongside 
the boat and said: ‘‘Look out for paint!” to 
those who came near, and this thoughtfulness on 
her part saved many a frock from ruin. 

While she stood there a gentleman who recog- 
nized that the girl was none other than little 
Maude handed her a life-preserver, but she 
refused it, although she thanked the gentleman 
for his attention. 

‘*Later, perhaps, I may avail myself of your 
kind offer,’’ she said, ‘‘but now I must run to 
my mamma, who is so sick in her cabin that I 
dread telling her what has happened.” 


once 


3ut the resolute child went down the stairs to 
the cabin of her dear mamma and said to her: 
‘“*Mamma, I hardly know how to phrase that 
which I wish to communicate to you. If you 
could conveniently postpone your sickness it 
would be as well, because—Mamma, dear, did 
you notice a little jar a while ago?” 

‘*Yes,” said her mamma, ‘‘I think it was a 
jar of marmalade, but I told the stewardess to 
please take it away.” 

‘*No, but I refer to a shock—oh, Mamma, the 
ship has hit upon a rock and is soon going to the 
bottom. Do you not think you could come up 
on deck and be rescued ?” 

‘‘Tf I must I must,” said Maude’s mamma, 
“fand let us get away as soon as possible. A 
cabin is no place in which to be sick.” 

When she reached the deck, to Maude’s dis- 
may she saw tat all the boats had been cast off 
and that no one remained aboard the ship save 
the crew and the Captain. He was still on the 
bridge, his trumpet in his hand and a look of 
relief on his face. 

‘*Good-morning,” said he when he saw 
Maude’s mamma. ‘‘Are you feeling better?” 

‘*Yes, the fresh air has revived me. Tell me, 
Captain, do you think it would be good for me 
to go out rowing?” 

“It will not be necessary, dear Madam, 
thanks to the departure of the other passengers. 
Since they went the ship is appreciably lighter 
and will soon float off the rock, and then I will 
signal to the engineer to go ahead and we will try 
to make some port.” . 

“*Thank you, Captain, but tea will do me just 

as well. I am a teetotaler. I feel much better, 
and would relish a cup of tea and a biscuit this 
very minute.” 
_ When little Maude heard these words she 
knew that her mamma was once more restored 
to health, and she clapped her hands and said: 
‘*How true it is that blessings come to us out of 
seeming adversities! Do you not now feel like a 
little fried eel?” : 

“I believe I do,” said her mamma, smiling. 








Too Late 


WELL-KNOWN physician was examining 
a class of nurses who had served their 

appointed time in the hospital. The candidates 
filed past him, and to each he addressed a 
question calculated to show the nurse’s effi- 
ciency. In one of the questions he described 
the condition of a patient and asked the nurse 
how much morphine, in her opinion, should be 
administered to the sufferer. 

‘*Eight grains,” promptly replied the nurse. 

The doctor made no comment, and the girl 
passed on. When her turn came again she 
appeared greatly confused, and said to the 
examiner: ‘‘ Doctor, I wish to correct the answer 
I made last time. I meant to say that one- 
eighth of a grain should be given to the patient.” 

‘“*Too late,’ remarked the physician, without 
looking up from his question paper. ‘‘The 
man’s dead.” 





He Spoke Too Soon 


WELL-KNOWN business man _ attended 

his daughter’s Commencement exercises at 
an Eastern college recently. He had been 
greatly pleased with the beauty and dignity of 
the exercises and was discoursing to his wife 
upon the refining influences of college life. 
Suddenly his impressive monologue was cut 
short. A girl, in cap and gown, came dashing 
down the steps of the main hall, waving her 
diploma and shouting: ‘‘ Educated, by gosh!” 


At His Own Price 


CITY man, visiting a small country town, 

boarded a stage with two dilapidated horses, 

and found that he had no other currency than 

a five-dollar bill. This he proffered to the driver. 

The latter took it, looked it over for a moment 
or so, and then asked: 

“Which horse do you want? 
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Fire and Flood 


HE enterprising manager of a theater believes 
in profiting by the misfortunes of others 
One day he displayed the following sign in his 
house: 
DO NOT SMOKE 
REMEMBER THE IROQUOIS FIRE! 


Which led one of his friends to put up in the 
theater the next day another sign which read: 
DO NOT SPIT 
REMEMBER THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD! 


Better Stick to the Bench 


COLORED man was brought before a Police 
Judge charged with stealing chickens. He 
pleaded guilty and received sentence, when the 
Judge asked how it was he managed to lift those 
chickens right under the window of the owner’s 
house when there was a dog loose in the yard. 
‘*Hit wouldn’t be no use, Judge,” said the 
man, ‘‘to try to ’splain dis thing to yo’-all. Ef 
you was to try it you like as not would get yer 
hidé full of shot an’ get no chickens, nuther. 
Ef yo’ want to engage in any rascality, Judge, 
yo’ better stick to de Lench, whar yo’ am 
familiar.” 


Why Patrick Henry Said It 


N INDIAN boy at Hampton wrote the fol- 
lowing in a composition on Patrick Henry: 
‘*Patrick Henry was not a very bright boy. He 
had blue eyes and light hair. He got married 
and then said, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death!’” ; 


Knew What He was Doing 


OR once the American had discovered some- 

thing British that was better than anything 
that could be produced ‘‘across the pond.” His 
discovery was a fine collie dog, and he at once 
tried to induce its owner, an old shepherd, to 
sell it. 

‘*Wad ye be takin’ him to America?” inquired 
the old Scot. 

‘*Yes, I guess so,” said the Yankee. 

“‘T thought as muckle,” said the shepherd. 
‘“*T couldna pairt wi’ Jock.” 

But while they sat and chatted an English 
tourist came up, and to him the shepherd sold 
the collie for much less than the American had 
offered. 

‘*You told me you wouldn’t sell him,” said the 
Yankee when the purchaser had departed. 

‘*Na,” replied the Scot; ‘‘I said I couldna 
pairt wi’ him. Jock’ll be back in a day or so, but 
he couldna swim the Atlantic.” 


She Knew the Kind 


RESIDENT and Mrs. Hadley were on a train 

bound for New York, where Yale’s President 
was to speak before a national convention. He 
made use of the hour and twenty minutes he 
spent in the train by rehearsing his speech in a 
low voice, using his hands to emphasize certain 
passages. 

A kindly matron who was sitting directly be- 
hind Mr. and Mrs. Hadley, and who had been 
watching and listening, leaned forward, and, tap- 
ping Mrs. Hadley on the shoulder, said feelingly : 
“You have my sincere sympathy, my poor 
woman; I have one just like him at home.” 
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A Return in Kind 


ARK TWAIN once asked a neighbor if he 
might borrow a set of his books. The 
neighbor replied ungraciously that he was wel- 
come to read them in his library, but he had a 
rule never to let his books leave his house. 
Some weeks later the same neighbor sent over to 
ask for the loan of Mark Twain’s lawn-mower. 
‘*Certainly,” said Mark, ‘‘but since I make it 
a rule never to let it leave my lawn you will be 
obliged to use it there.” 


An Exceptional Gentleman 


“| CONCEDE to you,” said a man in a discus- 
sion on American politeness, ‘‘that the 
Southern man is a gentleman, but that is all.” 

‘*But I know the Western man is,” replied his 
friend. ‘‘Take President Taft; he is from the 
West, and I say he is an exceptional gentleman.” 

‘*Exceptional!” snorted the man. ‘‘How can 
he be an exceptional gentleman?” 

‘*Well,”’ suavely replied the friend, ‘‘I saw 
President Taft recently get up and give his seat 
to three ladies!” 


Not Well Put 


SOLDIER in the Philippines was nursed 
through rice fever. On his recovery he 
thanked the nurse like this: 
‘*Thank you very much, ma’am, fer yer 
kindness. I sha’n’t never forgit it. If ever there 
was a fallen angel you’re one.” 


Suited Him All Right 


OBERT has lately acquired a stepmother. 
Hoping to win his affection this new parent 

has been very lenient with him, while his father, 
feeling his responsibility, has been unusually 
strict. The boys of the neighborhood, who had 
taken pains to warn Robert of the terrible char- 
acter of stepmothers in general, recently waited 
on him in a body, and the following conversa 
tion was overheard: 

‘*How do you like your stepmother, Bob?” 

‘*Like her! Why, fellers, I just love her. All 
I wish is I had a stepfather, too.” 


Couldn’t Be 


MEMBER of a State Legislature was very 
much impressed with the dignity of his posi- 
tion and it was always on his mind. One night 
his wife woke him and whispered: 
‘*John, there are burglars in the house.”’ 
‘You must be mistaken, my dear,” said her 
husband; *‘there may be a few in the Senate, but 
in the House h, no; the idea is preposterous.” 


oh, 


Wasn’t Sure 


“Tt WANT to get a good novel to read on the 
train—something pathetic,” said a woman 
to a book-salesman 
‘*Let me see. How would ‘The Last Davs of 
Pompeii’ do?” asked the salesman. 
‘*Pompeii? I never heard of him. 
he die of ?”’ 
‘Ym not quite 
salesman; *‘ 


’ 


What did 


sure, ma’am,” replied the 
some kind of eruption, I’ve heard.” 


He Had a Suggestion 


WO doctors were operating on a man for 

appendicitis. After the operation was com 
pleted one of the doctors missed a small sponge. 
The patient was reopened, the sponge found 
within and the man sewed up again. Immedi 
ately the second doctor missed a needle. Again 
the patient was opened and closed. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the victim, as they were 
about to close him up for the second time, ‘‘for 
Heaven’s sake, if you’re going to keep this up, 
put buttons on me.” 


Just the Right Thing 


‘“*!T WANT to see something green and fresh,” 
said a man to the proprietor of a village 
store. 
**Yes, sir,” said the storekeeper. ‘Then he 
called out loudly: **Cy, come here and wait on 
this wentleman.” 








Gave Him One Guess 


H* WAS a fine type of the old Southern 
Colonel, the fiery scion of a race of cavaliers 
Also, he was exceedingly wrathy. He had just 
received a letter from a man, ‘‘a low soht of 
puhson, suh, I assuah you,” which displeased 
him immensely, and he was debating inwardly 
how best to convey to his vulgar correspondent 
an adequate expression of his (the Colonel’s) 
opinion of him. But his stenographer was a lady. 
The Colonel snorted, made two or three false 
starts, and finally dictated: 
“Sir: My stenographer, being 
transcribe what I think of you. I, being a gentle- 
man, cannot think it. But you, being neither, will 
readily understand what I mean.”’ 


a lady, cannot 


Gentle! 


“VOU mustn’t play with Mr. Borum’s hat, 
Bobby,” said a young lady, who was enter- 
taining a caller, to her small brother. 
‘‘Why mustn’t I?” asked the youngster. 
‘*Because you might break it,” replied his 
sister; ‘‘and, besides, he will want it shortly.” 















































lives helped or cheered on their way by 

reading some happy thought pithily ex- 
pressed, some bright rhyme or inspiring poem. 
Such are on this page, and they are given in the 
hope that they may make the way seem brighter 
and easier for some one else. 


Mir: people have been at some time in their 


T AIN’T no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; ; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 

Why, rain’s my choice. ad 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Lincoln’s Rules for Living 


O NOT worry, eat three square meals a day, 
say your prayers, be courteous to your 
creditors, keep your digestion good, steer clear 
of biliousness, exercise, go slow and go easy. 
Maybe there are other things that your special 
ise requires to make you happy, but, my 
friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good lift. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


Cr SHOW me the road to Laughtertown, 
For I have lost the way! 
{ wandered out of the path one day, 
When my heart was broken, my hair turned gray, 
And I can’t remember how to play; 
I’ve quite forgotten how to be gay, 
It’s all through sighing and weeping, they say. 
Oh, show me the road to Laughtertown, 
For I have lost the way. 


Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 
Oh, ye who have lost the way? : 
Would ye have young heart though your hair be 
gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day, 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the lilt of his laughter gay 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray; 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 
Oh, ye who have lost the way! 
— Katherine D. Blake. 
EVER give way to melancholy; resist it 
steadily, for the habit will encroach. I once 
gave a lady two and twenty recipes against 
melancholy: one was a bright fire; another to 
remember all the pleasant things said to and of 
her; another to keep a box of sugarplums on the 
chimneypiece and a kettle simmering on the 
hob. I thought this mere trifling at the moment, 
but have, in after life, discovered how true it is 
that these little pleasures often banish melan- 
choly better than higher or more exalted objects; 
that no means ought to be thought too trifling 
which can oppose it either in ourselves or others. 
Sydney Smith. 


A as inner side of every cloud is bright and 
shining. 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 
Ellen Thorneycrojt Fowler 


NE can’t be all the time trying to do the best 
of one’s best; if a company works a steam 
fire-engine the firemen needn’t be straining 
themselves all day to squirt over the top of the 
flagstaff. Let them wash some of those lower- 
story windows a little. 
-Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


HAPPY man or woman is a better thing to 

find than a five-pound note. He or she 1s a 
radiating focus of good will; and their entrance 
into a room is as though another candle had been 
lighted. We need not care whether they could 
prove the forty-seventh proposition; they do a 
better thing than that, they practically demon- 
strate the great Theorem of the Livableness of 
Life Robert Louis Stevenson. 


HAT! dull, when you do not know what 
gives its loveliness of form to the lily, its 
depth of color to the violet, its fragrance to the 
rose; when you do not know in what consists 
the venom of the adder, any more than you can 
imitate the glad movements of the dove. What! 
dull, when earth, air and water are all alike 
mysteries to you, and when as you stretch out 
your hand you do not touch anything the prop- 
erties of which you have mastered; while all the 
time Nature is inviting you to talk earnestly 
with her, to understand her, to subdue her and 
to be blessed by her! Go away, man; learn 
something, do something, understand some- 
thing, and let me hear no more of your dullness! 
Sir Arthur Helps. 
OU will find that luck 
Is only pluck 
To try things over and over; 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will 
Are the four leaves of luck’s clover.” 
you may learn to consume your own smoke. 
The atmosphere is darkened by the murmur- 
ind whimperings of men and women over 
non-essentials, the trifles that are inevitably 
incident to the hurly-burly of the day’s routine. 
Things cannot always go your way. Learn to 
iccept in silence the minor aggravations, culti- 
vate the gift of taciturnity (about them), and 
consume your own smoke with an extra draught 
of hard work, so that those about you may not 
be annoyed with the dust and soot of your com- 
plaints. —William Osler. 


FORESIGHT is very wise, but foresorrow is 
very foolish; and castles are at any rate 
better than dungeons in the air. 
Sir John Lubbock. 


OD’S in His Heaven: 
All’s right with the world. 
— Robert Browning. 


EE that all the hours of the day are so full of 

interesting and healthful occupations that 

there is no chance for worry to stick its nose in. 
—Luther H. Gulick. 


OTHING is lost in this world of ours. 
Honey comes from the idle flowers; 

The weed that we pass in utter scorn 
May save a life by another morn; 
Wonders await us at every turn, 
We must be silent and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse, 
Since even the burdock has its use. 


F ONE door should be shut God will open 

another; if the peas do not yield well the 
beans may; if one hen leaves her eggs another 
will bring out all her brood. There’s a bright 
side to all things, and a good God everywhere. 
Somewhere or other in the worst flood of trouble 
there always is a dry spot for contentment to get 
its foot on, and, if there were not, it would learn 
to swim. —C. H. Spurgeon. 


NE constant element of Juck 
Is genuine solid old Teutonic pluck. 
Stick to your aims—the mongrel’s hold will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


O BE alive in every part of our being, to 
realize the possibilities that are in us, to do 
all that we can, to become all that we are capable 
of becoming, this is the aim of life. 
—Charles Wagner. 


HAT then—your little candle-flame blown 
out 
And all the world in darkness for a minute? 
Why, even so? The stars still shine, no doubt, 
Enough to strike a match by—and God’s in it. 


ET us be of good cheer, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those which 
never come. — Lowell. 





ON’T give up hoping when the ship goes 
down, 
Grab a spar or something—just refuse to drown. 
Don’t think you are dying just because you’re 


It, 
Smile in face of danger and hang to your grit. 


Folks die too easy—they sort of fade away; 
Make a little error and give up in dismay. 
Kind of man that’s needed is the man of ready 


wit, 
To laugh at pain and trouble and keep up his 
grit. —Louis E. Thayer. 
HAVE already got to the point of considering 
that there is no more respectable character 
on this earth than an unmarried woman who 
makes her own way through life, quietly, per- 
severingly, without support of husband or 
brother, and who, having attained the age of 
forty or upward, retains a well-regulated mind, 
a disposition to enjoy simple pleasures, and 
fortitude to support inevitable pains, sympathy 
with the suffering of others, and willingness to 
relieve want as far as means allow. 
—Charlotte Bronté. 


yw for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor, all labor, is noble and holy. 

—Frances S. Osgood. 


F YOU strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
’Tain’t no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’ — 
Keep a-goin’ ! 


HE difference betwixt the optimist 
And pessimist is droll : 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 
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ERHAPS just pleasantness has not a very 

heroic sound; but the human heart, that, 
knowing its own bitterness, can yet carry itself 
cheerfully, is not without heroism. Indeed, if 
that human heart does no more than hold its 
tongue about its own aches and pains it has 
a certain moral value that the world cannot 
afford to lose. ‘‘Pleasantness” does not sound 
as well as self-sacrifice or wisdom or spirituality; 
but it may include all these great words. And 
certainly just to start one’s husband out to his 
work cheerily; to make the hobbledehoy of a 
son feel a gentler and sweeter sentiment toward 
women because of his own mother’s sound, 
Sweet gayety and strength; to help one’s serv- 
ants to put gocd humor and friendliness into 
their services—these things make for righteous- 
ness in the world. —Margaret Deland. 


ROUBLE’S a ton or trouble’s an ounce, 
Or trouble is what you make it; 

And it’s not the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
It’s only—how did you take it? 


You're battered to earth, well, what of that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat; 
But to lie there—that’s the disgrace. 


Keeping Her Troubles Together 


HARD-WORKING woman whose ready 

help and abundant sympathy for the 
troubles of others make her the best of friends 
lately gave her recipe for cheerfulness. 

‘Why, it’s no credit to me to keep cheerful,” 
she said to a doleful visitor one day. ‘It’s only 
that I’ve got into the habit of having all my 
uncomfortable feelings at one time. Mornings, 
after my husband’s started off, I do the break- 
fast dishes before anybedy else is likely to drop 
in; and if there’s anything worrying me I just 
attend to it then. If I don’t get it thought out 
enough it has to go over till next day. You 
select a few minutes like that, in the early morn- 
ing when you’re fresh, and do up your worries 
for the day, and then put ’em out of mind, and 
you'll find it’s the easiest thing in the world to 
keep cheerful the rest of the time and be ready 
to attend to other folks’s troubles.” 


T IS better to lose health like a spendthrift 
' than to waste it like a miser. It is better to 
live and be done with it than to die daily in the 
sick-room. All who have meant good work with 
their whole hearts have done gocd work, although 
they may die before they have the time to sign 
it. Every heart that has beat strong and cheer- 
fully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in the 
world Robert Lowis Stevenson. 


N ORDER to find people amiable it is neces- 
sary to be so one’s self. 


Em press J ose phine. 


A Recipe for Sanity 
ee you worsted in a fight? 
I 


zaugh it off. 
Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 
Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 
Don’t shoot butterflies with ritles— 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kinks? 

Laugh it off. 
Are you near all sorts of brinks? 

Laugh it off. 
If it’s sanity you’re after, 
There’s no recipe like laughter— 

Laugh it off. 

Ilenry Rutherford Elliot, 
in ‘*The Century,’ November, 1906. 


OME men move through life as a band of 
~4 music moves down the street, flinging out 
pleasure on every side through the air, to every 
one far and near that can listen. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


Somebody 


af rer ater te did a golden deed; 

~ Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, ‘‘’Tis sweet to live”; 
Somebody said, ‘‘I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right; 


Was that ‘Somebody * you? 


er FE is short Let us not throw any of it 
~ away in useless resentment. It is best not to 
be angry It is next best to be qui k]y recon 
ciled Samuel Johnson 


Optimism 





THERPE’S a bad side, ’tis the sad side 
Never mind it! 

There’s a bright side, ’tis the right side 
Try to find 

Pessimism’s but a screen. 


Thrust the light and you betwee! 
3ut the sunshines bright, I ween, 
Just behind it! 


Jean Dwight Franklin, in ‘‘ The Circle.” 


you must not only be cheerful, but stay 
cheerful, too. Don’t be like the revolving 
light, flashing out one minute and submerged 
in darkness the next. Send a steady ray of 
cheer throughout the year. —C. B. J 


LL who joy would win 
Must share it. Happiness was 


born a t\ 


Raw ne 
—L TON, 















































To CLEAN DIAMOND RINGS. 


The wife of a famous artist writes us that, in her opinion, the best way to clean 
diamonds is to “soak them over night in a bowlful of Ivory Soap and water. Shavings 
of the soap dropped into warm water are best. In the morning, rinse thoroughly with 
hot water, and behold! they are as bright as when received from the jewelers.” 

Try it! 

Nowadays, pretty nearly everybody realizes that Ivory is the best— because the 
purest — of bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps. 


It is more than that. Because of its purity, it is available for scores — yes, hundreds — 
of uses, not generally known. 


The cleaning of jewelry, referred to in this advertisement, is a case in point. 


Ivory Soap ew ew ee « 99 4460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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O MAKE Poor INNOCENT BABIES SUFFER and give up their lives 

because of the ignorance or neglect of parents seems the limit of cruelty 

that can be laid at the door of the opium-soaked “patent medicines” 
advertised for children. Yet the sacrifice of these little lives goes steadily 
on, as even the most ignorant can see by these paragraphs from the daily 
newspapers—the republication of names being withheld in deference to 
the families concerned. 





Just SIx DROPS OF A SO-CALLED “soothing syrup” was 
B enough for this baby of six weeks who had a right to her life: 








“Too much ‘soothing syrup’ brought death to the 
six-weeks-old daughter of ——- ——-, of ——— and 
Streets, last evening. Mrs. ——— -——— says she 
gave the infant only six drops, but the attending 
physician states that even that amount was an 
overdose.” 





Deadly 
“ Soothing 
' Syrups” 








= —— So ee 


Here a little eight-months-old child is poisoned: 


“Poisoned by an overdose of opium, administered by the hand of 
hér mother, —— -, an eight-months-old babe, died in the home 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. ———- ——, of ——— Street, after a night of 
suffering, at eight o'clock yesterday morning. The fatal drug was 
part of a patent compound, and was being used to relieve the child, 
who was suffering from diarrhoea.”’ 


Again is shown the ignorance of parents in this sad end of a little one: 


““A babe born to Mr. and Mrs. - ——— died Tuesday morning. 
The little one began crying and was given five drops of a patent 
medicine for children. The babe slept until the parents became 
alarmed at his condition and sent for a doctor, but the little one was 
dying when he arrived.” 














] And then follows the usual lament of ignorance, so common and yet so 


“The stricken parents are prostrated with grief over the death 
| of the little one, and gave the medicine little thinking of the terrible 
effect.” 


| unnecessary: 


| The danger of having these deadly * soothing syrups” in the house is 
| here illustrated: 


ee 


, aved two, son of Mr. and Mrs, —— ——, of —— 
Street, is dead as the result of “a soothing syrup’ yesterday. The 
bottle was left within the reach of the toddler and the boy drank it 
] while the parents were out of sight, and died as a result. The 
| poison contained in the syrup is stated by the attending physician 
} to have been the cause.”’ 





The laxity of our city ordinances in allowing samples of * patent medi- 
cines ’ to be indiscriminately distributed at houses here finds an illustration 
and a result: 





““ Possibly one of the saddest deaths occurring in ——— in months 
was that of little ——- ———— this morning at five o’clock, at the home of 
her grandparents, the Reverend and Mrs. -—— ——, of Street. 
Circumstances of the child’s death are pathetic, as the last hours of 
her short life were of great suffering. Contributory to the death is 
said to be eating an unknown quantity of patent cathartic medicine, 
which the child had found on the porch, thrown there by a 
distributer.” 


AS LATE AS TEN YEARS AGO the American tailors of 
men’s clothes absolutely waited upon London to set the 
styles. But gradually there came a resentment on the part 
of American men against tailoring in the wake of London 
men and tailors for their styles in clothes, and the American 
tailors took the hint. ‘Today only four of New York’s 
fashionable tailors continue to take their cue from the 
London modes, and it is a significant fact that the majority 
“ of the smart New York tailors for men. including those 
whose clothes are most highly regarded, actually look with disfavor upon 
the English fashions, whereas they once journeyed to London to secure 
them. In short, America has now its own distinctive standard in men’s cloth- 
| ing, and it isa fact, worthy of note, that the introduction of American-made 
men’s clothes in the new American department store in London this year 
Was so successful as to cause special comment among English people. 

There is food for thought here for American women. ‘The American 
men have already broken away from foreign domination in the style of their 
clothes and have begun to set a standard abroad, Is a similar reversal of 
existing conditions impossible for American women? We think not. ‘The 
clock has struck for the American woman’s turn! 
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FOR TWELVE YEARS SHE WROTE FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 
She wrote of Christ, but, better still, she took His teachings 
as her own and she lived them. She wrote of graciousness 
and kindliness, but none was more gracious or kindly 
than she. She reached out her hand to untold thousands, 
A and men became finer because of her word, and women 
became stronger because of her counsel. Prodigal was she 
with the gifts that God gave her. Incessantly she worked: 
not because of necessity, for every comfort was hers. She 
worked forthe sake of the work: forthelove of work. Where help was needed 
she gave it: where cheer was needed she gave it. Her word transfigured 
many a cloud. If ever there was a surgeon of the spirit she was that. She 
became an inspiration of marvelous reach, from the editor of this magazine 
to the poorest factory girl. And yet so quietly did she work! Thousands 
knew her as “The Lady From Philadelphia’: a greater number, perhaps, 
as “ Mrs. Burton Kingsland”: two personalities that she created and indelibly 
stamped on the printed page as typifying all that stands for love and 
graciousness. She abhorred publicity, and preferred to shroud her per- 
sonality. And so shall it be. 

Through the keenest suffering she passed as only she could pass. For 
months she made suffering a beautiful privilege. ‘Then, at last, the moment of 
peace came. And from that infinite calm that has come to her there comes to 
us a never-to-be-forgotten memory of one who showed what a woman may be! 
That is her monument for us. And as, when she was here, her word was our 
inspiration, so now in “the other room”’ she is, unheard, still our inspiration. 
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WE HEAR A MAN SAY,“MY BRAIN Is TIRED,” and he 
believes it, as do thousands of men. Whereas, as a matter 
of fact, there is no such thing as “brain-tire” either with 
men or women, ‘The human brain is capable of absolute 

The Actual unlimited development. No tax along normal lines of 
| OT red thinking pla ed upon the brain has ever taxed the actual 
‘ers capacity of the mind. ‘Take just one scientific fact: that 
| sateen the brain contains six hundred million cells. Now put one 
thought in each one of these cells and we certainly have a 
few thoughts. But now remember that each one of those six hundred 
million cells is divided into several thousand of what are called molecules. 
And each molecule contains many millions of what are called atoms. And 
if you can carry out the figures which finally end up in the quadrillions 
and sextillions of atoms you get some faint idea of the marvelous capacity 
of the human mind: the most marvelous, inexhaustible, absolutely limitless 
engine ever created. Such a marvel of creation can feel no such thing as 
fatigue. When the mind is supposed to be tired it is generally the stomach 
that is fatigued. And in nine cases out of ten it is an overfed stomach, strug- 
gling with a lot of refuse and poison that it cannot get rid of, thus depleting 
or overloading some vital organ of the body. But it is not the mind. ‘That 
is fresh: everlastingly fresh: always ready to do any work required of it. 
Horace Fletcher is not far from right: our health lies in what we eat, just 
as the other man was right when he said: ‘‘We dig our graves with our 
teeth.” If we would keep the rest of our bodies in good condition, par- 
ticularly our stomachs, the brain would do any amount of work asked of it. 
“That tired feeling” does not come from the brain. 
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For A GIRL TO SAY THAT SHE IS “JUST CRAZY” over 
her new gown: that a certain man is “ perfectly killing”: 
that she never saw a woman “so perfectly adorable”: that 
she “almost died” over a funny story: that she talked until 
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Excesses she “was black in the face”: that a play was “ positively 
. eee frightful,” or that she was in “perfect agony over it”: all 
Gere this may seem the harmless exaggeration of girlhood speech. 
| Speech | We put these common uses of the superlative and abuse of 


4 the adjective down as matters of minor importance. But 


physicians are discovering that this excess in speech has a decided effect 
upon the nervous systems of our girls: that an exaggeration in words causes 
a tension and a high-strung condition that result in an abnormal nervous 
state. In other words, we overlook the fact that Nature makes us pay fora 
transgression of the vocabulary as well as for a transgression of action. 
We cannot be excessive in any form but that punishment follows in its wake. 
If any girl doubts the effect of this exaggeration of speech upon the mind 
and body let her repeat the words “calmness,” “peace,” * tranquillity” 
earnestly and with feeling several times and note how s« othing and calming 
the effect will be. Then let her repeat the words “frightful.” “crazy,” 
“killing” with earnestness and feeling several times and note how tense 
and agitated she becomes. 

Parents of growing girls cannot be too careful to curb this habit of 
hyperbole on the part of their daughters. especially at the adolescent age. 
Any excess, in whatever form, is bad. ‘lo be excessive is to be out of poise, 
and to be out of poise is to be away from our natural, calmer and healthier 
selves. There is nothing more girlish than the grace and beauty of simple 
speech. 
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A CURIOUS WOMAN ASKS Us THIS: “ Why is it that the 
latest two housekeeping devices, the vacuum cleaner and 
the fireless cooker, so essentially women’s things, should 
have been invented by men? Are women so much more 
stupid than men?” ‘This woman might have cited, too, 
the sewing-machine: the baby-carriage: the rotary egg- 
beater: the ice-cream freezer: the “foods” for infants— 
all invented by men! It is a queer fact, for these things 
belong essentially to the province of women. But it is 
not because women “are so much more stupid than men”: a goodly part of 
the reason is to be found in a certain lack of seriousness among women as 
to the possibilities of their place in life. Dull women go on getting ever- 
lastingly tired over the duties of the domestic day; and of the bright women 
some of them hate the whole business and find their interests in pleasures 
or in public service, and others take things as they find them and are content 
to do what their mothers did. Herein they differ from successful men, who 
are determined to improve on the methods of their fathers. On the one side 
or on the other, women miss the significance of the situation. ‘The social 
service which by nature belongs to them is the most important work in the 
world. The welfare of society depends upon the home. The art of making 
a good home underlies all professions and all occupations and all moral 
betterment. 

The average home may be made a great deal better than it is by the 
application of the ingenuity of women. Most inventions have been made by 
those who have used their eyes attentively. Steam had come out of the 
kettle on the stove for years right under the noses of thousands of women, 
but James Watt was the first to notice it. And he was a man! Other facts 
of like and greater importance awaiting discovery are still lying about in 
kitchens, like the diamonds which children in South Africa had used for 
jackstraws. The common life is immensely interesting if one will but 
consider it and study to turn common things to undiscovered uses. ‘To 
simplify domestic service, to reduce expenses, to keep house in a better 
way, is to make a social contribution to progress and happiness of the first 
importance. When more women get that truth well into their heads and 
take their domestic work more seriously, we shall hear of a few domestic 
betterments coming from their sex, and not almost wholly, as now, from men. 





Are Women 
More Stupid 
Than Men? 











A GOOD MANY WORTHY FOLK, who went abroad this 
last summer and saw the saints in the great pictures of 
the Old World, didn’t like them. ‘They criticised them, 
and they may deserve it. Sometimes, we think, they are 
The Saints | too well dressed, in raiment woven out of rainbows; many 
We of them, we feel, are too pale; some, we say, look too 

paaad pious. ‘That is, they are altogether unlike us; and they 
Don’t Like | offend us because they seem to imply that they have a 
——-=——sl monopoly of saintship, and that nobody can be a saint 
who is not of their sort. ‘These pictured saints, however, commonly appear 
in halos; and a halo is a label. It is a way of saying, ‘This is a saint.” 
But a saint can be known without a label. He can be recognized not by 
his clothes but by his face and by his occupation. As a matter of fact, the 
saints are actually recognized that way. Except for pictorial purposes they 
have no halos. 

They are true saints who meet the difficulties of life and overcome them. 
But the most frequent difficulties are not at all dramatic. They come in 
the form of monotony or of unpopularity, of pain or of disappointment; 
they do not lend themselves to pictures. A wise man who undertook to 
win a halo without going away from home discovered, he says, that ‘it is 
very hard to be a saint while living with one’s family.”” He understood 
why Saint Anthony and Saint Jerome went into the wilderness. But most 
people live in families, and if one is to be a saint, that, therefore, is the 
most important place. And one remembers how Sir Launfal, in Lowell’s 
poem, seeking the Holy Grail in distant lands, found it at last in the street 
in front of his own house. So with heroism, which is only another name 
for the same thing. There is a heroism of the battle, but another of the 
camp. ‘There is not only a heroism of danger, but also of duty. The 
measure both of courage and of goodness is the amount of hardness which 
is successfully endured. And accordingly the materials out of which saints 
and heroes are constructed are at hand in everybody’s life: on farms, in 
schoolhouses, in shops, on sick-beds, and under conditions so mean that 
their very meanness constitutes a tremendous difficulty. 








A WOMAN ON WHOSE FACE WERE APPEARING the first 
wrinkles saw an advertisement that for a small sum of 
money a certain doctor would “absolutely guarantee”’ to 
any woman a beautiful new complexion and remove all 
wrinkles. 





| Bow She She sent the money and placed herself under 
\ re = e ( S i Jas > i 2 ¢ 51 7 siV 
ica | treatment Of course, it was the old idea of using corrosive 
; | sublimate, which, theoretically, eats off the old skin on the 
Wrinkles 


| face and a new skin forms as the old comes off. But 

sometimes the “treatment” does not work so simply. 
This woman found a certain pus forming on her face, and despite the 
assurance of the “beauty doctor” that it was “all right,’ and that “at first 
the treatment worked in that way,” she confided to her husband what she 
had done. ‘The husband at once summoned two specialists, who promptly 
discovered that the woman had been poisoned to such an extent that her 
life was in danger. ‘The doctors immediately set to work, and after three 
months succeeded in saving the woman’s life. But she will be disfigured 
for life, and today she is a wife and mother with the sight of one eye 








‘completely gone, and with the sight of the other in permanent danger. 


The “beauty doctor,” as soon as she saw what had resulted from her 
“absolute guarantee,” closed her office and departed into another city and 
State where she once more began her advertisements to attract other silly 
women. But she removed the wrinkles from her victim’s face: no doubt 
of that: also her eyesight! When a woman goes to a “beauty doctor” to 


lose her wrinkles it is only a question what else she is ready to lose with 
the wrinkles. 








THERE IS A BOY WHO AT TEN YEARS OF AGE still sucks 
his thumb, and this in spite of every form of punishment 
that the parents have been able to devise. His front teeth 
are protruding beyond his lips. But why should the boy 
The be punished for what he was actually taught by his own 

parents? For until the age of three he was allowed to 
Deadly ' cP ary 

: have a “pacifier.” Now it may seem a far cry from the 
Pacifier rubber nipple popularly known as a “ pacifier” to an ugly, 
ill-shaped set of teeth, and yet the connection is absolutely 
direct, as in the case of this boy. 

‘The “buds” of our teeth are inthe jawbone at birth, and the permanent 
teeth begin to form in the jawbone long before they make their appearance 
through the gum, so the size and shape of our teeth are in a measure fixed 
at averyearly age. If nothing interferes with their development and nothing 
changes the shape of the jawbone, an even, regular set of milk teeth will 
appear; and, in course of time, these will be replaced by the oncoming per- 
manent teeth. In babyhood and childhood the bones are very soft and 
plastic, and it is an easy matter to determine for one’s self the probable 
effect of continuous sucking of either a “pacifier” or the thumb. By the 
act of sucking the cheeks are pressed against the jawbones at the sides, 
the arch being narrowed and the little tooth-buds squeezed together in 
front. Every one will remember that it is the front teeth that are usually 
irregular: this is because they receive the greater pressure and also that 
they have but one root, making them the more easily twisted in their 
sockets. They have not room to grow, so they overlap each other, or 
may be even crowded entirely out of sight. Aside from looks, too, it must 
not be forgotten that unless the teeth “bite” properly —that is, unless they 
directly come together —they cannot do their work in chewing and grinding 
up food, and their decay and indigestion naturally follow. 

Few mothers realize what a deadly instrument of torture it is that is 
sold as the innocent and harmless “pacifier.””. But those who do realize its 
dangers, from either experience or observation, have nothing to do with 
it, absolutely banishing it from their baby’s belongings. 























“A WOMAN IS ABSOLUTELY INEFFECTIVE as a factor in 

the work of the world unless she has the vote.””. This from 
Ss '-a leading expounder of woman’s suffrage. So, then, Jane 
Addams is absolutely ineffective. Frances Willard was 




















| These Poor | absolutely ineffective. Mrs. Ballington Booth is absolutely 
| teptnetivs ineffective. Helen Gould is absolutely ineffective. Helen 
Keller, Florence Kelley, Cynthia Westover Alden—al] 
| Women! 7 


these women are absolutely ineffective! Poor ineffective 
women! However, let us take heart as we hear the names 
of the galaxy of absolutely effective women of New Zealand, Australia. 


Colorado e¢ a/., where women can vote and have voted for years? Go on! 


ie | IT WAS A MAN, BUT IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN a woman, 
LS | who said that “the finest of arts is to improve the quality 

D | | of theday.” That is: the ideal achievement is not to crowd 
. | the hours more full of things, nor even to fill them with a 
|The Biggest | ‘ifferent kind of things, but to take the plain day just as 
| it comes and to add to it that which color adds to pictures 
and fragrance adds to flowers. Why a woman should have 
uttered this truism is that it applies so poignantly to the 
work in a woman’s day. Housekeeping, for instance, 
involves the regular performance of a certain round of inevitable duties. 
Beds must be made, floors must be swept, breakfast, dinner and supper 
must be served. ‘These duties may be done in such a way as to make them 
the dreariest of tasks. The housewife may make the back stairs the weari- 
some steps of a treadmill. It is mostly a matter of thinking. Life depends 
upon the way we take it. ‘The truth about the back stairs is that they are 
really Jacob’s Ladder, if we will; and the mother and the’ daughters are 
angels ascending and descending. ‘They may not look it in their working- 
clothes, but to the husband and father that is what they are, unless they 
choose to be otherwise. He prefers aprons to wings: we may be sure of 
that. People talk in a large way about the ‘‘real work of the world,” and 
seem sometimes to mean that in order to do it one must belong to the 
Executive Committee of a Woman’s Club. But this is like the report of 
the crew of the life-saving station who said: ‘‘ We saw a ship in great dis- 
tress, and all night long we worked hard—with the speaking-trumpet!” 
That is not effective service. Men have got to get wet in order to save 
ships. They have got to labor at the oars. And women, in order to save 
society, which is the “real work of the world,” have got to take hold of the 
homely details of their domestic business. That is the biggest, the most 
important of all of woman’s jobs. It is essential to the well-being of society. 
And it is dignified by its importance. 


| of Woman’s | 
| Jobs | 
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; se ) ALL SUMMER LONG WE HAVE ALL BEEN more or less 
in the open air; we have fairly basked in the sun and have 
FF | drunk deep drafts of God’s fresh air. And we feel better 
ws for it. But now comes the time when we shall begin to 
shut our doors, close down the windows, because “the 
We | September days are cool” or “the nights are chilly” or 
Pores because “the fall tinge is in the air.” We shall begin to 
| undo all the good that the summer has done for us. Ina 
————==seem==! few weeks we shall be barking and sneezing and coughing: 
we shall have “grippe,” influenza, malaria, and all because, as we actually 
believe, we have caught cold by being “in a draft” or by “‘going outside 
from a warm room”; whereas where we actually caught the cold is in our 
stuffy houses and our ill-ventilated rooms. Let us get this truth into our 
minds and how much healthier people we would all be: that “colds” are 
“caught” not in God’s fresh air but in the putrefied air of our own homes. 
Let enough air into our homes and colds will be unknown! When we 
sometimes wish we could be healthier and more robust we merely mean 
that we had more common-sense. 
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H Tis the last rose of summer, I’}] not leave thee, thou lone one, So soon may I follow {) 
§ Left blooming alone; To pine on the stem; When friendships decay, n 
u All her lovely companions Since the lovely are sleeping, And from Love’s shining circle x 
) 3 } , , . . mm J f\ 
{) Are faded and gone; Go, sleep thou with them. The gems drop away! U 
r No flow’r of her kindred, Thus kindly I scatter When true hearts lie wither’d, 1 
i No rosebud is nigh, Thy leaves o’er the bed And fond ones are flown, 
H To reflect back her blushes, Where thy mates of the garden Oh! who would inhabit “ 
] Or give sigh for sigh. Lie scentless and dead. This bleak world alone? ] 
5 2 : " a] 
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y This is the fifth of a series of full-page pictures painted for THE JOURNAL by W.L. Taylor, illustrating some of the world’s time-honored songs. 
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The Souvenir Cards he Sen 
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ANTWERP, July 25. 
Dear Mother: Here I am ina real foreign land at 
last. The language here sounds like a slat drawn’ 
across a picket fence, and I have gone thirsty all 
morning because I don’t know the sign for a glass 
of water. Antwerp is funny and old and paved with 
young boulders. Have only seen one automobile, 
and that one had several spakes jarred out of it. 
As you see by this card, the Belgians conserve their 
resources and make drayhorses out of their dogs. 
Belgian horses are too large to get through the 
narrow streets, anyway. When the Antwerper hasn't 
a dog he uses his wife. Why are the suffragettes 

wasting their time on London? WILLIAM. 








BRUSSELS, July 26. 


Being the Travel Correspondence of a 


Young Gentleman Afflict 


By George Fitch 





BERLIN, July 30. 
Dear Mother: Here | amin Berlin at a hotel which 
is so full of Americans that two Germans in the 
corner are having a hard time getting anything but 
ham and eggs to eat. Europe uses the American 
plan of hotel almost exclusively. It is quite a relief 
after the European plan, which is so universal in 
America. As usual, the dinner has a French accent. 
French seems to be the universal language of cooking 
as well as of diplomacy. WILLIAM. 








BERLIN, July 31. 


Dear Dad: Berlin isa brand-new city of 2,000,000 


ed With 


the Souvenir-( 











PotspaM, August 3. 

Dear Dad: Been inspecting palacestoday. Weary 
work. Tiptoed through nine miles of grand halls 
surrounded by guards who yelled ‘‘ H-s-s-h!”’ when- 
ever I sneezed. 

This is the biggest and ugliest one, where the 
Emperor lives. I don’t envy him. He has 100 
rooms, and not a modern convenience as far as I 
could see. Hundreds of full-jeweled vases and no 
bathtubs; half a mile of facade and no front porch; 
thirteen grand staircases and no elevator. 

They get it housecleaned all around once a cen- 
tury, and the Royal Family keeps moving around 
just behind the cleaners. The rooms are very 
magnificent and are covered with paintings of former 
occupants. As near as I can figure it out, it takes 
about 600 years to paper a palace with anéestors. 


who live in flat-buildings which all look alike. It But it seems to take longer than that to get bath- 
Dear Tom: Arrived this morning in Brussels, is six miles in diameter and is the same size all over, tubs into some of them. WILLIAM. 
fatherland of half the carpets in the world. It has not bunched up in the middle like American cities. tees 


437,876 people. I know, because I counted them all 
this afternoon sitting at tables on the sidewalk. The 
Brussels man works till four Pp. M. and spends the 
rest of the afternoon and evening drinking a glass 
of raspberry water in front of a café, where pedes- 
trians have to crawl over him. This card shows the 
Palais de Justice, where Belgium keeps all the justice 
it doesn’t use in Africa. It covers one ward of 
Brussels. I wondered how they kept the old masters 
from getting in and littering it all up with fat Cupids, 
but the guide explained that they waited till all the 
old masters were dead before building it. Great 
plan. BILL. 











THE HaGueE, July 27. 
Dear Dad: Traveled across all of the Netherlands 
and Belgium today. In some places the country 
rises to the dizzy altitude of seven feet. The 
Netherlands is just as advertised. 





There is a flower-box in every window, a soldier in 
every block, and a statue on every corner. You have 
to live mighty quietly in Berlin to escape getting 
into the statue directory when you die. Berlin is 
growing faster than Chicago and is more chesty 
about it. It has only one King, but he makes more 
excitement than all of New York’s money kings, 
railroad kings, theater kings and merchant princes. 
His chief amusement is rearranging the city. 
WILLIAM. 








BERLIN, July 31. 
Dear Tom: This is my hotel—a fine one with an 
elevator. The Germans are not afraid of anything 
on earth but an elevator. There are nineteen police 
rules posted in this one, and it runs so slowly that 
Iam alwayslate to meals. Speaking of meals, [have 
been through eleven museums and nine cathedral 








BERLIN, August 4. 


Dear Tom: This town seems to wake up about 
six P. M.. when everybody goes out to dinner at a 
restaurant and spends the evening at a garden, lis- 
tening to music. Berlin has one garden to about 
every 100 people, and there must be a law against 
staying home at night or they couldn’t all live. The 
only thing they seem to use water for in Germany 
is to float canal-boats on and to wash streets. I 
sometimes wish I were a street here, it is so much 
harder to get a bath if you are a human being in a 
hotel. BILL. 














BERLIN, August 4. 
Dear Miss Marcy: \ learned the German language 
today—that is, enough of it to get around comfort- 


We have been * treasuries, but have not yet found where they keep ably with. 
traveling between a double wall of fat windmills, fat their butter. They refuse to produce it until the It consists of the word ‘Bitte.’ This word 
canal-boats, fat cows and two-acre trousers. Dutch end of the meal, when no one cares for it. Just to means ‘‘ Please,” ‘‘Thank you,’’ ‘Excuse me,’ 
canal-boats and Dutch shoes are the same thing, \ 


only different sizes. Saw my fourth art gallery in 





be mean I ate the piece they brought on today, but 
the joke was on me. It was unsalted and tasted like 








“You're quite welcome,’’ ‘Never mind,” ‘‘Don’t 
mention it,” ‘‘ Will you be so kind ?”’ “Get out of my 








three days today. That man Rubens has an acre lard. Two able-bodied cows ought to supply all way,” “How much is my bill?” ‘My bill is too 
of pictures in each one. He must have painted with Germany with butter, but a whole herd could hardly much,” ‘‘ Here is your tip,” ‘‘Stop the car, conduct- 
a hose. WILL. keep one German in cheese. BILL. or,” and anything else you need to say. It is the 
eee ee eee = ee eee eee hardest-worked word in the world. It begins and 
ae pata FI See ends every sentence in the German Empire. 
| os - I send you this picture of the only man who | 
| a) on THE HAGUE, July 27. | BERLIN, August 1. doesn’t use it. He isa German army officer. He | 
Dear Aunt Julia: The boat in this picture looks Dear Mother: Tonight I went to the Opera as you doesn’t need to be polite. He is too grand. | 
| asif it were sailing along in a wheatfield, but it isn’t. told me to. It was given ina nice little theater com- WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 
There is a canal concealed in the field. Shut your pletely surrounded with restaurants, and I don’t | 
eyes anywhere in the Netherlands and go three believe there was a thousand dollars’ worth of - ; 
paces to the right or left and you will land in a canal. diamonds in the house. Between acts everybody i —— - — — —_—— + 
They use them for highways, tramways, boundary went out and had refreshments in a garden where an | On THE TRAIN, August 5. 
lines and fences Your NEPHEW. orchestra and an American phonograph played. A Dear Dad: Off for the Rhine at last. I have 








German cannot exist, even between acts, without 


been riding for nearly seven hours in this train and 


i ee ee - some music. The singers were poor, but the audi- I have just this moment finished reading all the 

| ence seemed to hang on every note. All the good rules in my compartment. As far as I can see | 

AMSTERDAM, July 2 opera singers are in the United States and all the have only broken enough to imprison me for a 
Dear Tom: Marooned in Amsterdam ps Sie 


Not a baseball game within 5000 miles. Found a 
London paper which says that stocks in New York 
are firm. That comprises its American news. It’s 
all the news I’ve had for a week. Cable me if the 
country is still there. 


This is the main canal in Amsterdam. 





That row Dear Lom : This is the celebrated ‘Unter den its kerosene. WILLIAM. 
of ric kety five-story houses with their feet in the Linden. Of course, you could get under the 
° . . oa . be a EE —_ — — Le) 
‘water is the most interesting sight in the city. lindens, but it would be a tight squeeze. They are : 
Think of living where a cat has to swim 150 feet to very small and despondent. There are four rows ——= ; 
find a back fence! BILL. of them, and they are the only things I have seen CoLoGNeE, August 5. 
‘2 Sean ee oo oma . 7 “ ting sige gh Dear 2 A Z re seen Cologne seg 
site — SS parade. ou go Oo ) S se Y E ‘ ‘ 7 rc . ici i ver 
= ; mers ie , at last. Really couldnt help noticing it. Began to 
= < Brandenburg ¢ zate, one arch of which is reserved for see it ten miles away. It got larger and larger until 
AMSTERDAM, July 2 the Emperor’s exclusive use. He is also the only ; 4 ; 


Dear Tom: Broke my record in the Art Gallery 
here today. Did a quarter of a mile in 26 minutes 
flat, standing start. Have got so I can size up the 
Rubens ac reage at a glance and spot the Rembrandts 
on the run. If they are yellow and smoky they are 





———ee 


good listeners are in Europe. 


Too bad they can’t 
get together. 


WILLIAM. 


BERLIN, August 1. 


man in Berlin who can 


have an automobile horn 
with more than one note. 


BILL. 














month so far. 

A German railroad consists of a right-of-way, 
walled in by officials. I counted forty-two on the 
pl atform of this station, most of whom are engaged 
in worrying passengers. Let me uniform the German 
railroad officials and I care not who sells the world 





when I got off the train it towered right over me. 
Went in the front door feeling like an ant crawling 
into the Garden of the Gods and never noticed until 
I came out that there was a town around the 
church. You could put the First Congregational 


Church, spire and all, inside this cathedral without 
Rembrandts; if they are p F > y > > ;, August 2 : : : 
Rahene This ost Py con aoe, Bae, they Api D Viss M y ee ea a scraping any paint off the ceiling. Moreover, it 
Datniny ere. eo ee ear Miss Marcy: You would love Berlin for its might take the janitor several days to discover it and 
natomy. It represents Columbus discovering the great wooded parks, its boulevards festooned with 1 


vermiform appendix. Doctors come from all over 














vines, and its clean streets. Berlin is the original 








sweep it out. By moonlight this evening the roof 


ie loomed up like a great Mississippi River bluff 
the world to worship it. ig = mn.” They , was > pave ee: : 
ship it BILL. spotless town. They not only wash the pave- I wonder how the people who built such a church 
‘ ments every morning, but wipe them, too. I as this could overlook such little contrivances as 
instinctively scrape my feet on the curbstone before cookstoves and plows. Strange, isn’t it ? 
stepping on them. Ifa man drops a newspaper on WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES 
AMSTERDAM, July 29. a Berlin street he is arrested, fined, imprisoned, lec- i 


Dear Dad: The beds have been getting higher 
ever since I left America. The Amsterdam bed is 
the limit. I asked for a stepladder to get into it, 
a they misunderstood and sent another feather 
ea. 








tured, reduced in rank, disfranchised, beaten with a 
club, mobbed, boycotted and deported to America 
where he belongs. WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 











CoLoGneE, August 5. 
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| Dear Tom: TI bl ia } | wonderful for Germany. How a native walks clear 
L = : ee es — Joncas t Se ear Lom. le rubber wagon grows in Europe, | | through this 500-foot church without fainting for 
— eee . too. So does the liar. I went out in the one today 


HANOVER, July 29. 

Dear Miss Marcy: We have been riding across 
North Germany all day. This part looks as new as 
if the villages had just been unpacked and set out. 
Everywhere are new red brick houses, new red roads 
and new red factories with flower- beds around them. 
You don’t think-of history here—only of prosperity 
and order and neatness. If a cyclone got into this 





and listened to the other brag about Berlin. He was 
our guide. He claimed that Berlin had 3,000,000 | 
people, and the biggest park, the biggest railroad | 
station, the biggest hotel and the biggest store in the 
world. I told him you could hunt all day for Berlin 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, but he refused to 
understand. He only knewtwenty words of English, 
but made up for it by yelling the rest very loudly in | 
German. The anti-British feeling is very strong 


want of a lunch beats me. 

They lost the plans of this cathedral 500 years 
ago, when it was half finished. When they found 
them, 100 years ago, church-building was a lost art, 
and no one was conceited enough to think he could 
improve the original design, as was the case with the 
other cathedrals. Asa result, this is about the only 
cathedral that does not start out in one style and 
end in seven others. And even this one isn’t steam- 


” | : heated, which seems to me to be sticking too close 
country by mistake it would say ‘‘Excuse me” and | here. It is quite the thing for a guide to take | to the old jlans ' BILL 
back out again. It wouldn’t have the nerve to muss | a rubber-wagon-load of tourists out and murder er x; 
things up. WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. | English all day long. BILL 
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An Explanation 


‘‘Fletcherism’’ has become a fact. 
Ten years ago it was laughed at: today the 
most famous men of science indorse it and 
teach its principles. Scientific leaders at 
Cambridge University, England; the University 
of Turin, Italy; the University of Berne, 
Switzerland; the University de la Sorbonne, 
France; the Universities at Berlin, Brussels and 
St. Petersburg in Europe, as well as Harvard, Yale 
and Johns Hopkins Universities in America—all 
indorse ‘‘ Fletcberism’’ and teach its principles. The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
has made Mr. Fletcher a Fellow; the Honorary Degree 
of M. A. has been conferred upon him at Dartmouth. 
Professor William James, of Harvard, and Professors 
Irving Fisher and Russell Chittenden, of Yale, have indorsed 
his principles. Chautauqua indorsed the movement last 
summer by making Mr. Fletcher its lecturer on Vital Economics. 
In Italy more than 300 periodicals have favorably received a trans- 
lation of one of Mr. Fletcher’s books, and both French and Spanish 
editions are demanded. It has been estimated already that more 
than two hundred thousand families in America are living according 
to ‘‘Fletcherism.’’ It is no longer a question of doubt that of all the 
many current movements for sane eating and living Mr. Fletcher and his 
principles have emerged at the very front. In the following article Mr. Fletcher 
for the first time tells in print the full story of the discovery of his principles and how he 
rescued himself from the prospect of an early grave to his present splendid physical and mental 


condition at the age of sixty. THE EpITors OF THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WENTY years ago, at forty years of age, my hair was white, I 
weighed two hundred and seventeen pounds (about fifty pounds 
\ more than I should for my height of five feet six inches), every six 
\\ months or so I had a bad attack of “influenza,’’ I was harrowed 
Y by indigestion—I was afflicted with “that tired feeling.’ I was 
) an old man at forty, on the way to a rapid decline. 
/ 





It was at about this time that I applied for a life-insurance policy 
and was ‘‘turned down” by the examiners as a “ poor risk.’’ This 
was the final straw. I was not afraid to die; I had long ago 
learned to look upon death with equanimity. At the same time | 
had a keen desire to live, and then and there made a determination that I would find out 
what was the matter, and, if I could do so, save myself from my threatened demise. 

I realized that the first thing to do was, if possible, to close up my business arrange- 
ments so that I could devote myself to the study of how to keep on the face of the earth 
for a few more years. This I found it possible to do, and I retired from active money- 
making. 

The desire of my life, and that of my wife and daughter, was to live in Japan, where 
we had lived for several years and to which we were passionately devoted. Our tastes 
were in the direction of the fine arts. Japan had been for years our Mecca—our house- 
hold goods were already there, waiting until we could take up our permanent residence, 
and it required no small amount of will-power to turn away from the cherished hope of a 
lifetime to continue traveling over the world, and concentrate upon finding a way to 
keep alive. 

We turned our backs on Japan and I began my quest for health. 
some of the most famous ‘‘cures’’ in the world. 
but in the end I was met with disappointment. 

















For a time I tried 
Here and there were moments of hope, 


eat 


T WAS partly accidental and partly not so, my finally finding a clew to the solution 

of my health disabilities. A faint suggestion of possibilities of arrest of decline had 
dawned upon me in the city of Galveston, Texas, some years before, and had been 
strengthened by a visit to an Epicurean philosopher who had a snipe estate among the 
marshlands of 
Southern Louisiana 
and a truffle pre- 
serve near Pau, in 
France. He was a 
































Mr. Horace Fletcher 


felt instinctively that here was 
the key to the whole situation. The 
point then was to study the cavity of 
the mouth; and the first thought was: 

“What happens there?” The answer 

was: Taste, smell (closely akin to taste and 
hardly to be distinguished from it), feeling, 
saliva, mastication, appetite, tongue, teeth, etc. 

I first took up the careful study of taste, neces- 

sitating keeping food in the mouth as long as 
possible to learn its course and development, and 
as I tried it myself wonders of new and pleasant 
sensations were revealed. New delights of taste 
were discovered. Appetite assumed new leanings. 
Then came the vital discovery, which is this: I 
found that each of us has what I call a food-filter: 
a discriminating muscular gate located at the back of 
the mouth where the throat is shut off from the mouth 
during the process of mastication. Just where the tongue 
drops over backward toward its so-called roots there are 
usually five (sometimes seven, we are told) little teatlike 
projections placed in the shape of a horseshoe, each of them 
- having a trough around it, and in these troughs or depressions 
terminate a great number of taste-buds, or ends of gustatory nerves. 
Just at this point the roof of the mouth, or the ‘hard palate,” 
ends; and the “soft palate,” with the uvula at the end of it, drops 
down behind the heavy part of the tongue. 

During the natural act of chewing the lips are closed, and there is also a complete 
closure at the back part of the mouth by the pressing of the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth. During mastication, then, the mouth is an airtight pouch. — 

Having this brief description please 








note, the next time you take food, SS a 
. . . > St, = 
what happens during mastication. © ae G = 


OLD the face down, so that the 

tongue hangs perpendicularly in the 
mouth. This is for two reasons: one, 
because it will show how food when 
properly mixed with saliva will be lifted 
up in the hollow part in the middle of 
the tongue, against the direct force of 
gravity, and will collect at the place 
where the mouth is shut off at the 
back, the food-gate. 

It is a real gate; and while the food 
is being masticated, so that it may be 
mixed with saliva and chemically trans- 
formed from its crude condition into 
the chemical form that makes it possible 
of digestion and absorption, this gate 
will remain tightly shut, and the throat 
will be entirely cut off from the mouth. 

Sut as the food becomes creamy, 
so to speak, through being mixed with 
saliva, or emulsified, or alkalized, or 
neutralized, or dextrinized, or modified 
in whatever form Nature requires, the 
creamy substance will be drawn up the 
central conduit of the tongue until it 
reaches the food-gate. 

If it is found by the taste-buds 
there located around the ‘‘circumval- 
late papilla” (the teatlike projections 
on the tongue which | 
mentioned above) to 
be properly prepared 
for acceptance and 


further digestion, the 





the Dynamometer Without Trainings. 





disciple of Glad- 
stone,and faithfully 
followed the rules 
relative to thorough 
chewing of food 
which the Grand 
Old Man of England 
had formulated for 
the guidance of his 
children. Myfriend 
in Louisiana attrib- 
uted his robust- 
ness of health as 
much to this protec- 
tion against over- 
eating as to the 
exercise incident to 
his favorite sports. 
But these impres- 
sions had not been 
strong enough to 
havea lasting effect. 
One day, however, | 
I was called to 
Chicago to attend 
to some unfinished 
business affairs | 
They were difficult te 
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of settlement, and I Grandchildren 
was compelled to 
‘“mark time” in the 
Western city with 
nothing especially 
todo. It wasat this 
time, in 1898, that 
I began to think seriously of eating and its effect upon the health. 





I read 


books, only to find that no two authors agreed, and I argued from this fact that no one 


a great Many 


had found the truth, or else there would be some consensus of agreement. 
reading and determined to consult Mother Nature herself for direction. 

I began by trying to find out why Nature required us to eat and how and when. The 
key to my search was a firm belief in the good intentions of Nature in the interest of our 
health and happiness, and a belief also that anything less than good health and high 
efficiency was due to transgression against certain good and beneficent laws. Hence it was 
merely a question of search to find out the nature of the transgression. The fault was 
one of nutrition, evidently. I argued that if Nature had given us personal responsibility it 
was not hidden away in the dark folds and coils of the alimentary canal where we could 
not control it. The fault or faults must be committed before the food was swallowed. I 


So I stopped 





food-gate will open,and 
the food thus ready for 


: the Yale Gymnasium, Looking On 
acceptance into the 
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Mr. Fletcher Making a World’s Record on 
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Doctor William G. Anderson, Director of | 
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body will be sucked l a ns a | 
back and swallowed (G aa) 
unconsciously — that is, — | 


without conscious 
effort. 

I now started to experiment on myself. I chewed my food carefully 
until I had got everything out of it that there was in it and until it 
slipped unconsciously down my throat. When the appetite ceased, and I 
was thereby told I had enough, I stopped, and I had no desire to eat any 
more until a real appetite commanded me again. Then I again chewed 
carefully —eating always whatever the appetite craved. 
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HAD now found out five things: all that there is to my discovery and 

to the fundamental requisite of what is called ‘ Fletcherism”: 

First: Wait for a true, earned appetite. 

Second: Select from the food available that which appeals most to 
appetite, and in the order called for by appetite. a 

Third: Get all the good taste there is in the food out of it in the 
mouth and swallow only when it practically ‘swallows itself.’ 

Fourth: Enjoy the good taste for all it is worth, and do not allow any 
depressing or diverting feeling to intrude upon the ceremony 

Fifth Wait, take and enjoy a much Nature will do 
the rest 

For five months I went on patiently observing, and | 
positively in that time that I had worked out my own salvation 


as pos ible; 


found out 


I had 


ZZ lost upward of sixty pounds of fat; I was feeling better in all ways than 
| had for twenty vears. My head was clear, my body felt springy, I 
enjoyed walking, I had not had a single cold for five months—‘ thai 
tired feeling’? was gone! But my skin had not yet si-runk back to fit 


my reduced proportions, and when I told friends on every hand that I felt 
well and a new man they retorted that I certainly “did not look it. 
The more I tried my experiments the more fully I realized that I had found the true 
source of good health. But I also soon realized from talking to friends hov. futile and well 
nigh hopeless was the attempt to get credence and sympathy for my beliets, sctentiti ally 
well founded as I felt they were. For years it proved so, and I faced the fact that to 
pursue the campaign for recognition meant spending much money, putting ast 
opportunities to make profit in other and more agreeable directions, and no end of ridicule 
Sometimes, during the daytime, when I was “‘sizing up” the situation in my mind, treat- 
ing it with calm business judgment, it seemed nothing less than insane to waste more 
time or money in trying to prove my contentions. ; 
Fully three years passed before I received encouragement from any source of recog- 
nized authority. I went first to Professor Atwater, who received me most politely, but 
when I told him my story he threw cold water on my enthusiasm. In our correspondence 


aside 
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afterward he was most cordial but in no way encourag- 
ing. The frost became more and more repellent and 
benumbing. 

Still I persisted. At last I got hold of my first convert: 
a medical man, sick and discouraged; a member of a 
family long distinguished in the medical profession. He 
was Doctor Van Someren, of Venice, Italy, where I had 
made my home and where I now live. I induced him to 
organize an experiment with me. We secured a squad of 
men and fed them according to my ideas. We also were 
fortunate enough to secure the codéperation of Professor 
Leonardi, of Venice. ; 

In less than three weeks the sick physician found him- 
self relieved of his acute ailments, and it would have 
taken several teams of horses to “pull him off the job.” 
A little later we transferred the field of experiment to 
the Austrian Tyrol and tested our endurance qualities, 
only to find a capacity for work that was not before con- 
sidered possible. Then Doctor Van Someren wrote his 
paper for the British Medical Association, which excited 
the interest of Professor Sir Michael Foster, of the 
University of Cambridge, England, and the first ball of 
scientific attention was set in motion. 


ox 


NE result of this powerful interest was a test of our 
theories made at Cambridge University, in England, 
organized by Sir Michael Foster, who was then Professor 
of Physiology at the University, and condugted by 
Professor Francis Gowland Hopkins. The test was suc- 
cessful, proving our most optimistic claims, and the 
report of it went out to the world. 
The scientific world now began to turn its attention 
to my principles, Doctor Henry Pickering Bowditch, 


feat 5002 times consecutively in two hours and nineteen 
minutes and stopped fresh. He ran down steps to the 
swimming-pool, plunged in and had a swim, slept sweetly 
and soundly for the usual time, and showed no signs of 
soreness or other disability afterward. 

Doctor Wagner gave his strenuous contribution to our 
knowledge of possibilities of endurance by holding his 
arms out horizontally for 200 minutes without rest— 
three hours and twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time he showed no signs of fatigue and stopped only 
because of the weariness shown by those who were watch- 
ing and counting the minutes. 

Both of these tests can be tried by any one in the 
privacy of his or her bedroom. 


oor 


Bp tye ANDERSON, of Yale, taking advantage of 
the cue offered by the Yale experiments which he 
superintended, has, at the age of fifty-five, himself prac- 
ticed ‘‘Fletcherizing”’ in all its branches for six years, 
and has put the muscles thus purified to the test within 
the past year, with the result that he has added fifteen 
pounds of pure muscle to a frame that never carried 
more than 135 pounds before in the half century of its 
existence, and has demonstrated that the same _ pro- 
gressive recuperation that I have enjoyed is open and 
available to others who have passed middle life without 
attaining the normal efficiency. 

Mr. Stapleton grasped the same valuable cue while 
serving as one of the heavyweight test-subjects in the 


the best athlete was one hundred and seventy-five lifts, 
so I doubled the world’s record of that style of test of 
endurance. 

The story of this test at Yale, when I doubled the 
“‘record,’’ about which so much has been written, is this: 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, had devised a new 
form of endurance-testing machine intended to be used 
upon the muscles most commonly in use by all persons. 
Obviously these are the muscles used in walking. Quite 
a large number of tests had been measured by the Fisher 
machine, but it was still being studied with a view to 
possible simplification. 

I was asked to try it and to suggest any changes that 
might improve it. I did so, and handled the weight with 
such seeming ease that Doctor Anderson asked me 
whether I would not make a thorough test of my endur- 
ance. This I was glad to do. 


oor 


HEN I began Doctor Anderson cautioned me against 
attempting too much. I asked him what he con- 
sidered ‘‘too much,” and he replied, ‘‘For a man of your 
age, not in training, I should not recommend trying more 
than fifty lifts.” So I began the test, lifting the weight 
to the beat of a metronome at the rate of about one lift 
in two seconds, and had soon reached the fifty mark. 
“‘Be careful,’ repeated Doctor Anderson; ‘you may not 
feel that you are overdoing now, but afterward you may 
regret it.” 
But I felt no strain, and went on. 
When seventy-five lifts had been exceeded Doctor 
Anderson called Doctor Born from his desk to take 
charge of the counting and watching to see that the 


of Harvard Medical School, the dean of American 
physiologists, putting the full weight of his powerful 
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sium to call the masters of boxing, wrestling, fencing, 

etc., to witness the test. When they had gathered 
about the machine Doctor Anderson said to them: 
“‘Tt looks as if we were going to see a record-breaking.” 
I then asked: ‘‘What are the records?’ Doctor 
Anderson replied: ‘‘One hundred and seventy-five 
lifts is the record; only two men have exceeded one 
hundred lifts; the lowest was thirty-three lifts, and 
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The story of this and subsequent experiments and 


Haven that the first wide publicity was accorded. 
their results is this: Professor Russell H. Chittenden And she listened with bated breath, 





was at that time President of the American Physio- 
logical Association, Director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, and the recognized leading 
physiological chemist of America. He invited me to 
the annual meeting of the Physiological Association 
at Washington, where I described the results in 
economy and efficiency, and especially in getting rid 
of fatigue of brain and muscle, obtained up to that 
time. But evidently to little purpose, as Professor 
Chittenden revealed to me at the close of the meeting. 
He said in effect: 

‘Fletcher, all the men you have met at our meeting 
like youimmensely, personally, but no one takes much 
stock in your claims, even with the indorsement of 
the Cambridge men; the test there was insufficient to 
be conclusive. If, however, vou will come to New 
Haven and let us put you through an examination 
our report will be accepted here. You will be either 
justified or disillusioned; and—I want to be frank 
with you—I think you will be disillusioned.” 


et 


Y OWN examination is a matter of record easy 

tobeobtained. Itfully confirmed the Cambridge 
and the Venice findings and added striking physical 
evidence secured through Doctor William Gilbert 
Anderson’s examinations of me in the Yale Gymna- 
sium. This latter test was more practically important 
as an eye-opener to both doctors and laymen than 
were the laboratory reports. I personally showed 
endurance and strength superior to the best among 
the college athletes. This was without training and 
with comparatively small muscle; the superiority of 
the muscle lying in the quality and not in the amount 
of it. 

Professor Chittenden then became intensely inter- 
ested in the matter, as did also Professor Mendel, 
and the former suggested organizing an experiment 
on a sufficiently large scale to prove universality of 
application orthereverse. He volunteered hisservices 
and the use of his laboratory facilities. 

At this time, too, I became acquainted with General 
Leonard Wood and Surgeon-General O’ Reilly, of the 
United States Army. I found both open to my 
evidence, and, in the case of General Wood, I learned 
that it was confirmed by his own experience while chasing 
Indians in the Western wilds. Through them President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root became interested, and 
carte blanche was given General O’Reilly to use the War 
Department, including the soldiers of the Hospital Corps, 
for assistance in the proposed experiment. 

One of the revelations of our experiments is that 
long abstinence from food, with water freely available, 
is comparatively harmless if ‘‘Fletcherizing’’ is care- 
fully practiced when food is again given to the body. 
Nature prescribes accurately what to feed (often the 
most unexpected sort of food), and if the food selected 
by appetite is carefully masticated, sipped or whatever 
other treatment is necessary to get the good taste out 
of it, and the mental state at the same time is clear 
of fear, thought or worry of any kind, the just amount 
that the body can use at the moment is prescribed by 
appetite, and the restoration to normal weight is ac- 
complished with Epicurean delight almost worth a spell 
of deprivation to foster properly. 


oor 


“THE tests of endurance—which were conducted by 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, now President of the 
Committee of One Hundred on National Health of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and with the codperation of the famous athletic coach, 
Alonzo B. Stagg, formerly of Yale, but now of the 
University of Chicago—on college athletes, students of 
sedentary habits, and on members of the staff of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, are of prodigious importance 
in their relation to the possibilities of human improve- 
ment in endurance through simple and not long-extended 
‘“Fletcherizing.”’ 

Their reports include a test in what is termed ‘‘deep- 
knee bending,” or squatting on the heels and then lifting 
the body to full height as many times as possible. John 
H. Granger, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium staff, did this 























As a woman traveled with aching feet 
The journey of life and death. 


Far on led the pathway to the spot 

Where the earth and the Heavens meet, 
But life in a life was the victory, 

And death in a death defeat. 


At last she came to the golden gate, 
And knocked with a faltering hand, 
And sweet was the music that met her ear 
From harps in the Holy Land. 


And low she prayed she might enter in, 
And might ask upon bended knee 

The gift of a life for the one she sought, 
Though that life her own must be. 





Then bright, soft mists that were golden-tinged 
From the gateway seemed to roll, 

And she heard a strain like an angel’s voice 
That thrilled to her inmost soul. 


And Mary, the Mother of God, came forth, 
In the glow of that wondrous land, 

And she held in her arms a tiny form, 
A gift from her Son’s dear hand. 








She laid the child in the woman’s arms 
With the seal of a tender kiss: 
‘Thou may’st not enter as yet,’’ she said, 
‘‘But thy Heaven shall be in this.’’ 


a> 


And short seemed the road to the woman’s feet 
As she went with her baby boy, 

And the heart of the earth beat fast once more 
With the throb of a living joy. 



















Yale experiments six years ago. He has reduced his 
waist measurement to thirty inches and a half, increased 
his chest measurement to forty-four inches, has refined 
his physique until his ribs show clearly through his flesh, 
while his muscles mount tall and strong where muscle 
is needed in the economy of efficiency. In the mean time, 
without training other than that connected with his 
teaching, he has increased the total of his strength and 
endurance more than one hundred per cent., and has 
reduced his amount of food by nearly if not quite half, 
as have also Doctor Anderson and I. 


oot 


HESE are merely typical cases of distinguished and 
measured improvement. Meanwhile, my grandchildren 
—the children of my daughter and Doctor Van Someren 
-are showing similar superiority of endurance, immunity 
from illness and economy of sustenance, as possible to 
growing children. Three and six are the ages of those chil- 
dren, and in its next number THE LApDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
will tell the mother’s own story of how she raised her 
children by ‘‘ Fletcherism,” and what have been the results. 
How the movement went on from step to step others 
have told and I need not follow it—in fact, I prefer that 
other pens than mine shall tell of it. 

Ten years after I began my experiments my strength 
and endurance, I may say, had increased beyond my 
wildest expectations. On my fiftieth birthday I rode 
nearly two hundred miles on my bicycle over French 
roads and came home feeling fine. Was I stiff the next 
day? Not at all, and I rode fifty miles the next morn- 
ing before my breakfast to test the effect of my severe 
stunt. 

Two years ago, when I was fifty-eight years of age, 
at the Yale University Gymnasium, under the observa- 
tion of Doctor Anderson, I lifted three hundred pounds 
dead weight three hundred and fifty times with the 
muscles of my right leg below the knee. The record of 





the average so far is eighty-four lifts.” 

In the mean time I had reached one hundred and 
fifty lifts, and the interest was centered on the ques- 
tion as to whether I should reach the high record, one 
hundred and seventy-five lifts. 

When one hundred and seventy-five lifts had been 
reached Doctor Anderson stepped forward to catch 
me in case the leg in use in the test should not be able 
to hold me when I stopped and attempted to stand 
up. But I did not stop lifting the three-hundred- 
pound weight. I kept right on; and, as I progressed 
to two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three hundred, 
and, finally, to double the record, three hundred and 
fifty lifts, the interest increased progressively. 

After adding a few lifts to three hundred and fifty 
I stopped, not because I was suffering from fatigue, 
but because the pounding of the iron collar on the 
muscles above my knee had made the place so pounded 
very sore, as if hit a great number of times with a 


heavy sledgehammer. I had doubled the record, 
and that seemed sufficient for a starter in the compe- 
tition. 


As I stood up Doctor Anderson reached up his arms 
to support me; but I needed no support. The leg 
that had been in use felt a trifle lighter, but in no 
sense weak or tired. 

Then I was examined for heart-action, steadiness 
of nerve, muscle, etc., and was found to be all 
right, with no evidence of strain. A glass brimming 
full of water was placed first in one hand and then in 
the other, and was held out at arm’s length without 
spilling any of the water. 

Next morning I was examined for evidences of 
soreness, but none was present. There was the 
normal elasticity and tone. 


aot 


a in that same year, at the International Young 

Men’s Christian Association Training-School at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, I lifted seven hundred 
and seventy pounds with the muscles of the back and 
legs—a feat that weight-lifting athletes find hard 
to perform. And I did these stunts eating two 
meals a day, one at noon and the other at six o’clock, 
at an average cost of eleven cents a day. 

I do not cite these instances as feats of extraordinary 
prowess, but just to show the difference in my condition 
now and twenty years ago, and all this | have done simplv 
by keeping my body free of excess of food and the poisons 
that come from the putrefaction of the food that the 
stomach didn’t want and couldn’t take care of. 

As to myself, I am now sixty. I weigh 170 pounds, 
which is a good weight for my height. During the eleven 
years of experiment I have ranged between 217 and 130 
pounds, but have ‘‘settled down” to my present quite 
convenient figure. I feel perfectly well—I can do as 
much work as can a man of forty—more than can the 
average man of forty, I believe. I rarely have a cold, and 
although I am always careless in this regard my work is 
never delayed—I do not know what it is to have “that 
tired feeling.” 

I shall now answer in detail those questions regarding 
my principles that | am most often asked by men and 
women. 


NOTE— For fear of making Mr. Fletcher’s story too long 
his answers to the questions he is most often asked will be 
printed in the next issue of THE JOURNAL. Mr. Fletcher 
will then answer such questions as these: 

What do you eat? 

How much do you eat ? 

When do you eat ? 

Why do you eat only two meals a day ? 

How can a housewife run a house without disturbing the routine of her 
household by your principles of eating when and what every member of the 
family chooses ? 

How are the 200,000 families now living by “* Fletcherism” saving an 
average of a dollar a day in actual living expenses ? 

Do you honestly believe that your theories tend to longevity and will 
you tell us of the man who reached the age of 100 years —all but three 
months — by living on Fletcher principles ? 

How can business women live according to “* Fletcherism ”’? 

And, in closing, Mr. Fletcher will try to make his ideas even 
clearer by going into them with more detail. After which 
he will throw himself open to JOURNAL readers to ask any 
further questions they may choose. THE EDITORS. 
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By Anna Burnham Westermann 


Drawings by the Author 


OR years we have been under the spell of Paris. ‘The name alone has thrown a 
glamour over everything feminine. A gown, a hat, a new style of hair-dressing 
with the stamp of “Paris” has been accepted without question and worn by 

every type of American woman unquestionably. The reason for this has been a 
good one. There have been and are in Paris designers of gowns who are “artists” 
in their way, who have made a life study of the fine art of dressing women. ‘They 
made Paris the accepted center of the art. Its prestige grew until the sway of Paris 
has been that of an absolute monarchy and we have lazily accepted its rule in dress. 

Becoming or unbecoming, suitable to our needs or unsuitable, we have accepted 
styles that we have fancied have been made for us in Paris. The truth of the matter 
is, however, that they have not been made for us. ‘The Paris dressmaker makes 
only for his little world: the fashionable Parisians. His creations are ofttimes 
beautiful, but beautiful only in Parisian ballrooms and gay restaurants; or suitable 
only for carriage wear. But transplant them to American surroundings and they are 
hardly suitable to our city streets or business offices, or our home wear. 

The American women have been very slow in realizing this fact, but when the 
need of suitable dress was felt, with our native resourcefulness we began thinking for 
ourselves, and the result was the shirtwaist, the walking-length skirt and the tailored 
suit—all distinctly American products. These garments have become almost a 
National uniform for the American woman. Wherever she goes she is distinguished 
by her fresh shirtwaist, her neat skirt and her simple tailored jacket. ‘They will 
change shape and outline, but never can they be displaced in the wardrobes of the 
women of taste. Who can walk through any one of our city streets and, after passing 
dozens of women neatly and gracefully dressed in these typically American clothes, 
think we have no originality in dress? ‘The fact that for many years dressmakers and 
milliners in this country thought it necessary to stamp their own designs as Parisian 
was a concession to the supposed sway of Paris. But we have outgrown that and 
are able to recognize the work of our own originators of style. Many of the great 
manufacturers of clothing in this country make no mention of Paris. ‘They never 
go to Paris. ‘They study carefully the conditions, tastes and needs of American 
women, and their names become identified with clothes best suited to us. 

The simple fact is that the American mind has become too active and independent 
to accept wholly fashions or methods of living from any source. We are quite capable 
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URING the several years that I have been before the public the question 
most often asked of me is: What is the quickest way to become a great 
piano-player? 

It is a very difficult truth, apparently, for hundreds of piano students to 
realize that such a thing as a royal road, a secret trick or a patent method to 
become a great piano-player quickly does not exist. As the world consists of 
atoms, as it is the infinitely small things that have forced the microscope into 
the scientist’s hand, so does art contain numberless small, seemingly insignifi- 
cant things which if neglected entirely visit dire vengeance upon the student. 
Instead of prematurely concerning himself with his inspiration, spirituality, 
genius, fancy, etc., and neglecting on their account the material side of piano 
study, the student should be willing to 
progress from atom to atom, slowly, 
deliberately, but with absolute certainty 
that each problem has been completely 
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course this separative system precludes all unification of artistic principles, and 
is, therefore, very harmful to the present generation of students. The honest 
student who will discriminate between these sometimes cleverly-masked 
counterfeit mints and a real art altar must be of a character in which high 
principles are natively ingrained. It might help him to remember that, when 
there is no good to choose from, we can, at least, always reject the bad. 


HAT is true of teachers is just as true of compositions. The student should 

not listen to bad compositions—or not, at least, repeat the hearing of 
them, though they may be called symphonies or operas. And he can, in a 
considerable measure, rely upon his own instincts in this matter. He may— 
and probably will—not fully fathom the 
depths of a new symphony at its first 
hearing, but he must have received 
general impressions of sufficient power 
and clearness to make him wish for 





solved, each difficulty fully overcome, 








before he faces the next one. Of leaps 
there are none! 

Unquestionably it sometimes 
happen that an artist suddenly acquires 
a wide renown. In such cases his leap 
was not into greatness, but merely into 
the public’s recognition of it; the great- 
ness must have been in him for some time 
before the public became aware of it. If 
there was any leaping it was not the 
artist, but the public, that did it. 
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lr us not close our eyes to it that there 
have been—and probably always 
will be—artists who gain a wide renown 
without being great. It is true that puf- 
fery, aided by some personal eccentricity, 
can quite mislead the public; but it will 
do it, at best, for only a short time, and 
the collapse of such a reputation, which 
must follow, is always sure and always 
sad to behold. 

The buoyancy of mind and its ability 
to soar—so necessary for both creative 
and interpretative art—are neverimpaired 
by close attention to detail. If they 
should be destroyed by attention to detail 
it would not matter, for they cannot 
have been genuine; they cannot have 
been anything but sentimental imagin- 
ings. Details are the very steps which, 
one by one, lead to the summit of art; 
we should be careful not so much as to 
lift one foot before the other one rests 
quite securely upon its step. We should ~pwoTOm 

to illustrate—not be satisfied with 

the ability of “getting through” some difficult passage ‘“‘by the skin of the 
teeth” or ‘without breaking down,” but strive to be able to play with it, to 
toy with it, in order to have it at our beck and call in any variation of mood, so 
as to play it as it pleases our mind and not only our fingers. We should 
acquire sovereignty Over it. 
This sovereignty is technic. 





But—technic is not art. It is only a means 
to achieve art, a paver of the path toward it. The danger of confounding 
technic with art itself is not inconsiderable, since it takes a long time to 
develop a trustworthy technic, and this prolonged association with one subject 
is likely to give it supremacy over all others in our mind. To guard against 
this serious danger the student should, above all, never lose sight of the fact 
that music, like all art, springs from our innate craving for individual expres- 
sion. As word-thought is transmitted from man to man by verbal language, 
so are feelings, emotions, moods—crystallized into tone-thoughts—conveyed by 
music. The effects of music may, therefore, be ennobling and refining; but 
they can just as well be degrading and demoralizing. For the saints and the 
sinners among music-makers are probably in the same proportion as among the 
followers of other professions. The ethical value of music depends, therefore, 
not upon the musician’s technic, but solely upon his moral tendencies. The 
student should never strive to dazzle his auditor’s ear with mere technical 
brilliancy, but should endeavor to gladden his heart, to refine his feelings and 
sensibilities by transmitting noble musical thoughts to his mind. He should 
scorn all unnecessary, charlatanish externalities and strive ever for the 
inwardness of the composition he interprets; for in being honest to the com- 
position he will also be honest to himself, and thus, consciously or not, express 
his.own best self. If all musicians were sincere in this endeavor there could be 
neither envy nor jealousy among them; advancing hand in hand toward their 
common ideal they could not help being of mutual assistance to each other. 


|: pi not unlike religion, needs an altar around which its devotees may 
congregate. Liszt, in his day, had erected such an altar in Weimar, and 
as its high priest he stood, himself, before it 
to art. 


a luminous example of devotion 
Rubinstein did the same in St. Petersburg. Out of these atmospheres, 
thanks to the inspiring influence of the wonderful personalities of Liszt and 
Rubinstein, there have emerged a large number of highly meritorious and 
some eminent artists. That many of them have lacked the power in their 
later life to withstand the temptations of quick material gain by descending 
to a lower plane is to be regretted, but Many are called, but 
che Since those days several of these ‘‘many” have attempted to 
create similar centers in Europe. 


such is life. 
few are chosen. 
They failed because they were not serving 
art, but rather made art serve their own worldly purposes. 

The artists of talent no longer group themselves around the man of genius. 
Perhaps he is not to be found just now. Each little celebrity among the 
pianists keeps nowadays a shop of his own and all to himself. Many of these 
shops are “mints” and some of them produce counterfeits. As a matter of 
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another hearing. When this wish is 
absent he should not hear the work again 
from a mere sense of duty; it were far 
, wiser to avoid another hearing, for habit 
is a strong factor, and if we accustom 
our ear to hear cacophonous music we 
are more than likely to lose our aversion 
be to it, which is tantamount to a loss of 
good, natural taste. It is with much of 
fod certain modern music as it is with opium, 
morphine and other deadly drugs. We 
- should shun their very touch. These 
musical opiates are sometimes manufac- 
i tured by persons of considerable renown; 
of such quickly-gained renown as may be 
re acquired nowadays by the employment 
of commercialistic methods; a possibility 
~ for which the venal portion of the pub- 
lic press must bear part of the blame. 
Qn The student should not be deceived by 
names of which the general familiarity 
is of too recent a date. I repeat that he 
should rather consult his own feelings, 
and by following them contribute his 
share toward sending some of 
the present ‘‘moderns”’ back into their 
deserved obscurity and insignificance. 


modest 


I use the term ‘‘moderns” advisedly, 
for the true 
died but recently 
to those methods of self-aggrandizement 
which I have suggested. The places of 
honor accorded to them by the world 
were given them they were 
theirs by right of artistic power, genius 
and the purity of their art. My advice 
to the students and to all lovers of music is: hold on with all your might to 
the school of sincerity and chastity in music! It is saner, and, morally and 
wsthetically, safer than the entire pack of our present nerve-tickling—aye, 
and nerve-racking —‘‘ modernists.’” Music should always elevate; it should 
always call forth what, according to the demands of time and place, is best 
in us. When, instead of serving this divine mission, it speculates upon and 
arouses our lowest instincts for no better purpose than to fill the pockets of its 





masters—some of whom 


have never stooped 





because 


perpetrator it should receive neither the help nor the encouraging attendance 
of any noble-thinking and clean-minded man or woman. 


HE matter of abstention from a certain type of music recalls another evil 

from which American students of the piano should abstain: it is the curious 
and out-of-date superstition that music can be studied abroad better than in 
America. While their total number is, of course, much larger, I know of person- 
ally not fewer than five American teachers who have struggled here for many a 
year without gaining that high recognition which they deserve. And now? 
Now they are in the various capitals of Europe, receiving the highest fees that 
were ever paid for instruction; and they receive these high fees from American 
students who throng their studios. That the indifference of their compatriots 
drove these men practically out of their country proved to be of advantage 
to them; but how ought those to be regarded who failed to keep them here? 
The wrong is irreparable in that these men do not think of returning to America 
except as visitors. The duty of American students and lovers of good music 
is to see to it that such capable teachers as are still here should remain here. 
The mass of emigration to Europe of our music students should cease! If a 
student has what is understood by “‘finished’”’ his studies here, and his teacher 
The change of 
views and customs will, no doubt, broaden his mind in certain directions. But, 
musically speaking, he will be sure to find that most of the enchantment of 


sets him free, he may make a reconnoitering tour in Europe. 


Europe was due to its distance. Except for the excellent orchestras of Europe 
the general music-making there is at present not quite so good as it is here, 
neither is the average music teacher in Europe a whit better than the man of 
equal standing here. 

Americans should not forget that their country has not stood still in music 
any more than in any other direction. 
step in its development. We must cease to compare the Europe of today 
with the America of fifty years ago. At present there are a large number of 
capable musicians in America, and, just as with good physicians and lawyers, 


Each year has recorded an advancing 


their ability stands usually in inverse proportion to the amount of their adver- 
tising. It is these worthy teachers for whose sake the superstition of ‘‘study- 
ing abroad” should be forsworn. What America has not directly produced in 


the field of music it has acquired by the natural law of attraction; now that 
so many talented and learned instructors, both native and foreign, are here, 
they should be given a fair opportunity to finish a pupil’s development, as far 
as a teacher can do it, instead of seeing him, half done, rush off to Europe. 
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‘privacy of his room in Mrs. Forbes- 
Wattles’s London boarding-house, had 
planned to give Miss Carewe a good 
time in spite of herself, he invited 
x Amelia to go to the theater and have 
vA supper at the Carlton afterward. She 
4/7 was to ask Laura May.and her chap- 
5 4 eron to join the party. She asked 
them and they accepted, Laura May 
” aS} with effusion, Belinda after a demurrer 
overborne by Amelia’ s desperate entreaties. 

“It would be cruel of you, Miss Carewe, positively cruel, 
when we are invited and we may never be in London again, and 
I haven’t hada chance to wear my blue frock, and the old folks 
go to bed right after dinner, anyway. You couldn’t be unkind 
enough to say ‘no.’”’ 

And Belinda was not unkind enough. Perhaps she, too, felt 
a — se the flesh- saa 





i. heC arewe table attrac ted considerable attention from the 
Forbes-Wattles diners that evening. The two radiantly-pretty 
girls were in dainty, Dutch-neck frocks, and the still prettier 
chaperon wore a more sophisticated evening garb, and Courtney, 
looking the trio over with a proprietary pride, felt that pleasant 
glow which warms the man who realizes that his women-folk 
are a credit to him. 

‘Heaven help all susceptible Englishmen tonight,” he said, 
as Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Bagby and Miss Perkins excitedly 
tucked the girls into their coats, while Mr. Perkins looked on 
with something approaching enthusiasm. ‘‘I feel that I am 
flaunting the Stars and Stripes in the face of the British public.” 

fot 

He waved the flag sturdily. Even Belinda was forced to 
admit that he did things well. There was a box at the Lyceum, 
which became so tremendously decorative after Courtney’s 
party took possession of it that it divided attention with the 
stage, and an obsequious head waiter led them to a reserved 
table at the Carlton with an empressement which argued 
remembrance of past munificence and a lively sense of benefits 
to come. That the remembrance circled around many a gay 
supper and dinner, and that this imposing head waiter was an 
old and tried friend of Courtney’s, Belinda did not know; 
but she liked the atmosphere of solicitude and homage, and Amelia confided to Laura 
May privately that she would never, never marry a man who wasn’t the kind a head 
waiter would run to meet. 

“It’s just a certain kind of look that does it,’’ she explained. ‘‘Sort of an always- 
have-had-it, expect-to-get-it, don’t-care-what-I-have-to-pay-for-it look. Mr. Courtney 
has it.” 

“Count de Brissac had it, too,’’ suggested Laura May. 

A swift red tinged Amelia’s cheeks. 

“It’s a shame he had to goon to Paris. Wouldn’t it have been fun if he had been 
coming to London?”’ Laura May added. 

But Amelia wasapparently absorbed in watching the crowd that was filling the tables. 
“It’s different as can be,” she announced, after a prolonged survey. 

“Different from what?” Courtney asked. 

“From New York. The women aren’t so well dressed as they would be in New York; 
but, someway or other, you feel as if they didn’t have to be, and as if they knew they 
didn’t have to be. I just wish you’d look at that purple brocade, Miss Carewe. If a 
woman had to go to Sherry’s dressed like that she’d be mortified to death and squirmy 
and uncomfort- 
able, and every- 
body would be 
looking at her and 
criticising her; but 
that purple bro- 
cade woman is per- 
fectly satisfied with 
herself and every- 
body elseissatisficed 
with her. She'd 
wrap a plush por- 
ti¢re around her 
and drape a lace 
curtain over it and 
feel that she was 
giving the public a 
treat.” 

‘That’s the 
Duchess of P ig 
volunteered Court- 
ney 

‘Really? Well, 
she looks it. Now 
you know, that’ 
just it. I don’t 
believe one of the 
Sherry crowd could 
get into adress like 
that and fringe her 
hair and curlit with 
a slate pencil and 
looklikea Duchess 
Isn’t it wonderful 
how anybody can? 
I suppose you have 
to be born that way 

not with the pur- 
ple brocade and 
fringe, but sure 
that whatever you 
do is all right. At 
home our women 
“In the Distance Splashes of Swift-Moving Color Marked the Polo-Field” are so busy being 









“Lord Bantholme, Slightly 
3ewildered, but Rallying Nobly, 
Made Various Polite Remarks” 


dressed up that you can see the wheels go round, but these English women don’t seem 
to care much what they wear.” 

‘“But some of them are lovely, and beautifully gowned,”’ Belinda objected. 

‘““Why, I think they’re all lovely, especially the frumpy ones; but it takes a title 
and lots of strength of character to be lovely that way. I’d rather have my clothes 
fit than look like a Duchess—I think I would. Maybe after I get old it would be nice 
and comfortable to be Duchessy. Mother has a perfectly dreadful time trying to 
change her shape every season, so she can wear the new styles and satisfy her 
dressmaker. Madam Smith says she simply can’t risk her reputation by making clothes 
for a last year’s figure. There’s a beautiful English woman—that white-haired one 
in gray, with the old gentleman and the nice-looking young man. Why, they're 
bowing to us!” 

Amelia looked across the table in amazement and saw Courtney acknowledging the 
greeting, his face crimson, lively apprehension in his eyes. 

“Oh, it’s somebody you know, Mr. Courtney?’ 

“Yes; I’ve met them.” 

The young man of the other party rose and came toward Courtney’s table, cordial 
welcome on his jolly face. The American went forward to meet him with outstretched 
hand. 

‘““Why, Courtney, old man! 

“Well, Banty! Glad to see you. Don’t say I’ve spent much time over here,”’ he 
added in low and urgent tones. Then he turned to his guests and introduced Lord 
Jantholme, who, slightly bewildered, but rallying nobly, made various polite remarks 
and went back to his elderly friends. 
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“T knew I’d like Lords.’’ Laura May’s voice was eager, her black eyes sparkling. 
“He’s perfectly dear. Tell us about him, Mr. Courtney.” 

‘‘Well, he’s the Earl of Bantholme.”’ 

“Earl? I thought you said Lord?” 

‘You can’t call a fellow ‘Earl’ to his face.” 

“Oh, Isee. [always thought Earls were better than plain Lords.” 

“Bantholme came into his title two years ago, when his father died. His mother 
died when he was a little chap.” 

“How perfectly lovely!” Seeing the shocked expression with which even Amelia 
greeted her comment Laura May hastened to explain. ‘‘ Not for him, of course. It’s 
iwfully sad for him, but I do think orphans are splendid. I always thought [’d marry an 
orphan. Mothers and fathers are so snippy sometimes. I should think an Earl’s father 
and mother might be dreadful.” 

‘He hasn’t any belt,’”’ Amelia interrupted Courtney looked puzzled, but Belinda 
laughed She was used to following the blind alleys of Amelia’s reasoning. “You 
alwavs hear about ‘belted Earls,’” the girl insisted. ‘‘I thought they wore them.” 

‘Banty keeps his for his tennis flannels.’’ Courtney was laughing now. 

“Well, I shouldn’t think you’d call an Earl ‘Banty.” You must know him pretty well.’ 


“Oh, yes—that is, everybody calls him ‘Banty.’ He’s very easy to get bn Rec 
with—an awfully good sort.” 

Then, in his turn, Courtney beheld the other members of his party recognizing some 
one 3clinda with a smile, Amelia with a blush, Laura May with frank amazement. 


He turned to find out who had excited the commotion and saw Count de Brissac, suave, 
handsome, self-assured, making his way across the room with a brilliantly-beautiftul woman 
of a type distinctly French. 

Laura May was the first to speak. ‘‘Why, isn’t it nice to see him again? He 
certainly is stunning. And isn’t that a siren with him? Talk about clothes; and just 
look at that necklace, Amelia!”’ 

Amelia was looking. ‘She's pretty old,”’ she said critically. 

“But a beauty.” Belinda was generous, and, too, her views on the subject of age 
were not those of seventeen. 

The Count and his companion took possession of a table by a window and conferred 


with the waiter. The conference ended, Count de Brissac leaned back and looked 
about him. As his glance reached Courtney’s table a sudden glow flashed into his 


face. With a hasty word to his companion he left her, and a moment later he was 
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bowing over Belinda’s hand in his impressive foreign way 
and passing on the greeting to the two girls. 

‘“‘But this is most fortunate,’’ he said, as he shook 
hands with Courtney. ‘Picture to yourself that I arrive 
in London only an hour ago. I find my cousin, Madame 
de Lorgeville, we come here for supper, and the first 
persons I see are those whom I most wished to see. I 
was not sure you were still in London. You like it, this 
great London?” 

“We're crazy about it.” Laura May’s gaze wandered 
to the back of Lord Bantholme’s head. ‘I'd like to stay 
right here. I don’t care much about traveling.” 

“Yes, one amuses one’s self well in London, but not 
as in Paris. Wait until you see Paris. You will allow 
that I introduce you to that dear Paris, I hope. And it is 
permitted that I call on you here? Perhaps tomorrow, 
at five? You will present my regards to the other ladies 
and to the joyous Monsieur Perkins? Au revoir, then, 
Mesdemoiselles. Au revoir, Monsieur Courtney.” 

Courtney bowed stiffly. Belinda and the girls smiled 
graciously. 

From the table by the window Madame de Lorgeville 
had been studying her cousin’s acquaintances, and upon 
his return to her she obviously met him with a rapid fire 
of questions, to which he gave nonchalant replies. 

“She seems awfully interested in us,’’ commented 
Laura May. ‘‘You can see she’s asking him all sorts 
of things about us. Weren’t you surprised to see 
him?” 

Miss Carewe and Amelia admitted that they were sur- 
prised; but it occurred to Courtney that the surprise, 
save in Laura May’s case, was not of an overwhelming 
character. Also he had noticed that the Count had not 
found it necessary to ask where they were staying. 
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Later, as Courtney waited for his carriage, Lord 
Bantholme stumbled upon him and ran a detaining finger 
through his buttonhole. 

“T say, old man, I don’t know what the game is, but 
let me in, that’s a good chap. They’re the original Three 
Graces. They’ve got the Beautiful Gunnings beaten to 
a standstill. Take me around. Do! The slim one with 
the black eyes has me simply groggy in the knees. Don’t 
tell me she’s your lodestar. Come now, Courtney. I'll 
swear you never set foot on British soil before. I'll tell 
them I had to swim out in order to get acquainted with 
you.” 

Courtney eyed him doubtfully. It’s rather a rum 
situation, Banty. Drop in at the club after one and I'll 
tell you about it.” 

‘“And you'll enter me for the black-eye stakes?’ 

‘‘There’s a chaperon.”’ 

‘‘Where?” 

‘The one in pink.” 

“Oh, my suffering Aunt Jemima! Achaperon! That?” 

‘Wait until she disapproves of you.” 

“She won’t. They never do. Since the poor old 
Governor went I’ve had to wear spikes to fend them off.” 

“This will be different.” 

‘“No, it won’t. I’m a dabster at chaperons. See you 
later.”’ He started away, but turned back. ‘Saw you 
talking with that de Brissac fellow. The chaperon might 
work off her sharp edge on him. She'd better.” 

“Know him?” 

“Know about him. Blooming rotter, my boy. Black 
sheep. Good family. He was mixed up in that nasty 
Hauteville scandal and a lot of others. Great pals with 
the de Lorgeville woman. She was with him tonight. 
She has handsome houses here and in Paris. Knows a 
few good people, too. <A bit off-color, though. The 
houses aren’t healthy for gilded lads with fat bank 
accounts. Play’s too high. You know the sort of thing. 
Tearing beauty, though, isn’t she?” 

“He calls her his cousin.” 

Lord Bantholme grinned. ‘‘He does? Well, they do 
say—but I’m gossiping like an old hen. There’s your 
carriage.” 

Courtney was thoughtful on the way home. It was 
plainly his duty to warn Miss Carewe against the Count, 
but he had a suspicion that she would not consider the 
warning disinterested. Perhaps, after all, there would 
be nothing more to bother about than the one call. 
They would be leaving London soon. The days were 
full, and he could keep the evenings full. Banty would 
help him. For the present he would let things slide. 
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As the two girls made ready for bed that night Laura 
May chattered volubly. ‘‘I can hardly wait to write 
home to the girls. Bess will be furious. She didn’t meet 
a soul except Americans when she was over here last 
summer, and look at us! Of course, Mr. Courtney’s 
American, but he’s lovely and he knows exactly how to do 
things; and we've only been in Eurcpe four days, and 
Counts and Earls are just cluttering up our doorstep. 
Isn’t it the greatest fun?” 

But Amelia braided her hair thoughtfully, and, for 
once, was mute. 

“It’s those shrimps. You’d better take a_ pepsin 
tablet,”’ advised Laura May as she climbed into bed. 
Amelia only sighed. 
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Meanwhile, down at Brooks’s, Lord Bantholme was 
listening to Courtney and punctuating the tale with out- 
bursts of hilarity that made the few other loungers look 
at him disapprovingly. 

“Oh, my eye! What a silly ass you must feel, old 
man,” he said, as the two friends parted. ‘But it’s 
worth it. She’s a queen. There’s no denying that, only 
I like ’em black-eyed myself.” 
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N THE morning after the Carlton supper Courtney, 
for the moment alone with the girls and their 
chaperon, proposed a plan for the evening. ‘ Bantholme 
is eager to meet you all again,” he said, ‘‘and I thought, 
if you were willing, Miss Carewe, we might dine at 
Claridge’s and ask him to join us. Then we could go on 
somewhere afterward.” 
Miss Carewe promptly vetoed the plan. ‘I can’t 
leave the rest of the party alone for dinner.”’ 
“But we'll take them with us.” 
“They won't go.” 


“Oh, yes, they will, if I promise to send them home to 
bed right after dinner.” 

Here, to every one’s surprise and to Laura May’s 
despair, Amelia seconded the chaperon’s objections. “‘I 
don’t believe I’d better go again tonight, Miss Carewe. 
I don’t feel so awfully well.” 

‘‘Not really ill?”’ Belinda’s tone was anxious. 

““Oh, no, just a little tired.” 

“Those shrimps!’” Laura May was divided between 
sympathy and exasperation, but the exasperation was 
soothed by Courtney’s next remark. 

“Well, would you mind Bantholme’s calling this even- 
ing? He wants us to go down to Ranelagh with him 
tomorrow afternoon—the whole party, Miss Carewe. He 
has two big cars, and I think Aunt Florilla and the rest 
would enjoy seeing Ranelagh.” 

“Splendid!” Laura May bounced on her chair like a 
rubber ball, but Amelia’s expression was still doubtful, 
and the chaperon became really alarmed. 

“You're sure you don’t feel very badly, Amelia? Does 
your head ache?” 

“A little. I'll stay in and rest today, though. Maybe 
I’ll be all right tomorrow.” 

“You'd like the Ranelagh plan?” Courtney’s voice 
was properly solicitous. 

“Oh, yes; it would be lovely if I feel well enough.” 

“Well, you’ve got to.”” Laura May was firm. ‘ You 
must simply starve yourself today, and take all sorts of 
things. I’ve got the cunningest little medicine-case I’ve 
been dying to use. It has twelve different kinds of 
medicine in it. Come on upstairs. I'll give them to 
you.” 

“T’ll do the prescribing, if you please.” Belinda was 
laughing but worried. ‘‘ Would you like to have me stay 
with you today, dear?” 

“Oh, no, indeed. I’m not so sick as that. I just want 
to be quiet.” 

Amelia wanting to be quiet was an anomaly distinctly 
alarming, and the chaperon’s look of anxiety deepened. 
“We will have to wait before deciding about tomorrow 
afternoon, Mr. Courtney; but if Lord Bantholme cares 
to call this evening ———”’ 

“Do bring him,’’ Laura May begged. Her black eyes 
were eloquent and Courtney answered them. 

“Short of sandbagging him, I couldn’t keep him 
away.” 
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So Amelia was left at home upon a couch while the 
rest of the party went forth, as Mrs. Bagby put it, “‘to 
clean up some odds and ends of sightseeing.” 

“We're getting along splendid,” the old lady an- 
nounced, settling her spectacles firmly and consulting 
her Baedeker, after the party was located on top of a 
motor ’bus. ‘I don’t see but what two or three more 
days will fix London up first-rate. We haven’t done 
Windsor, and I’m bent on seeing the Zoo and the People’s 
Palace, and Mr. Perkins says he’s got to have a whole day 
in the British Museum. Of course, there are things we'll 
have to skip, but, my land! this Baedeker man don’t 
have any idea about time. He’d keep you busy in one 
place all summer.” 

“We only allowed a week for London, you know,” 
Belinda reminded her. 

“Yes, I know; that’s only two days more. We'll 
have to do the Zoo and the Museum tomorrow.” 

‘“‘We have an invitation to motor down to Ranelagh 
for tea tomorrow.” 

““What’s Ranelagh?” 

“A country club; only it isn’t really in the country.” 

‘“ Anything to see?” 

“Well, just the place. Queen Bess and her court used 
to go out there, and the Kit Kat Club, and there’s always 
polo and the crowd is amusing—a fashionable crowd, you 
know.” 

‘““My dear, I prefer the Zoo. The feathers are just as 
fine and the creatures are more interesting. You and 
the girls run along to Ranelagh. Mr. Perkins can cavort 
around among the mummies and heathen idols, and I'll 
visit with the animals. I’m sort of hankering after 
something cheerful.” 

‘Well, Ranelagh’s cheerful.” 

““Not nigh so cheerful as a camel or a pelican. Maybe 
the camels and pelicans ain’t exactly cheerful themselves, 
but they make me cheerful. They’re so plumb foolish 
and silly, they tickle me ’most to death. I know people 
just like them. That’s one nice thing about a Zoo. The 
animals all look like people you’ve known, and that 
makes you feel at home right away. What’ll you do 
tomorrow afternoon, Mrs. Nicholson?” 

“She’s coming with us.’’ Belinda was positive, but 
the little lady hesitated. 

“*You’ll all be young, my dear.” 

‘All the more reason why we need you. I'll chaperon 
the girls and you chaperon me.” 

““You’re so young and pretty that you do need it. I 
think I’d like to go. I love pretty clothes, and the house 
must be very old, and I’d like to see what china they 
use. 
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When the sightseers went back to the boarding-house, 
a little before five, making the day a short one in view 
of Count de Brissac’s promised visit, they found that 
gentleman already installed in the drawing-room and 
being entertained by Amelia—a radiant Amelia, all in 
light blue and showing no trace of the morning’s indis- 
position. 

‘“‘In my eagerness I have arrived before the hour,”’ the 
Count explained in smiling apology. ‘‘Fortunately Miss 
Bowers was here to make it possible that I should wait 
patiently.” 

Belinda looked Amelia over with anxious eyes. ‘ You 
are feeling better, dear?” 

“Perfectly fine, Miss Carewe. I'll be all right for 
Ranelagh. I knew all I needed was a rest. My head was 
perfectly woozy with sightseeing.” 

“‘Mine, too,” groaned Laura May. ‘I can’t remember 
a blessed thing any more. I don’t know whether William 
the Conqueror’s a King or a painter, or the cook at the 
Savoy. I feel like that tall lady from Burlington, Iowa, 
the one that’s traveling with a woman’s club. It’s a 
history club, and they thought it would be lovely to have 
the woman that lectures to them—sort of a club leader, 
you know—bring them abroad. So they came, and now 


they hate her. She’s just killing them. They’ve only 
been here since the tenth of June, and they’re completely 
frazzled out already. Last night the tall one came up to 
the little fat one and said: ‘Susan, have we been to 
York?’ Susan didn’t even try to think. She just looked 
tired and said: ‘I don’t know. You've got it all down 
in your book, haven’t you?’ The tall one said she had, 
and Susan said then it was silly to bother about it. 
They'd have plenty of time to look it up and find out 
whether they'd been there, when they got back to 
Burlington. I’m glad you aren’t so very instructive, 
Miss Carewe.” 

“‘T don’t know whether that is compliment or slander,” 
laughed Belinda. 

‘“Well, you’re giving us a scrumptious time, and if we 
want to be instructed we’ve all got Baedekers.” 
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Count de Brissac, cordially invited by every one save 
Courtney, stayed for dinner. He spent the evening, too, 
and placidly overlooked the British reserve with which 
Lord Bantholme recognized an introduction to him. 
That astute young man, proceeding according to a tried 
and proved system, heroically devoted himself to soften- 
ing the heart of the chaperon and succeeded amazingly. 
No normal woman could have disapproved of him. He 
was so jolly, so wholesome, so unaffected, so boyish. 
Even the elderly folk stayed up until after their usual 
bedtime to laugh at him and with him, and Mrs. Bagby 
admitted that she half regretted turning down Ranelagh 
in favor of the Zoo. 

“‘T wouldn’t pass you over for anything less amusing 
than a camel, son,” she said dryly, as she bade him good- 
night. 

He wrung her hand in effusive gratitude. ‘‘We’ll go 
by camel instead of motor, if you say the word,” he 
promised; but she refused the tempting offer. 

“That’s a corking old lady,’’ Lord Bantholme said 
enthusiastically, as the door closed behind her. ‘ Your 
aunt’s another, Courtney. I’m simply wax in the hands 
of nice old ladies. I adore them. I'd rather drink tea 
with them than nectar with any one else. They are so 
ripe and mellow, and they know such a lot of things 
without being told, and a fellow isn’t afraid of their not 
understanding. The only reason I’m single at the ad- 
vanced age of twenty-four is that no one over sixty-five 
has ever been willing to marry me. Goodness knows, 
I’ve asked them all. They always laugh at me, and try 
to marry me to their granddaughters. If I were a writing 
sharp I’d write a book about ‘Old Ladies I Have Pro- 
posed To.’ They range from Dowager Duchesses to cooks. 
There’s an old cook at my cousin’s in Edinburgh for 
whom I’d shed my heart’s blood, but she’s always urging 
me to go and marry ‘some wee bit lassie.’ It’s not that 
she ‘canna thole me,’ but she compares me with Prince 
Charlie, and I don’t size up well.” 

‘Poor lad!” Belinda looked volumes of sympathy. 

‘“Now, you know you’re not old enough to take that 
tone with me, Miss Carewe; but I fancy you'll make a 
ripping old lady. You haven’t made any sort of a start 
at all in years, but you’re going strong on the charm. | 
may lower the age limit by some forty-odd years.”’ 
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He was too blithely audacious to be snubbed, and 
3elinda’s heart warmed to him. If this eligible young 
sritisher should take a fancy to one of the girls 
The thought came back to her later, as she watched him 
talking to Laura May, and she mentally reviewed the 
whole duty of a chaperon. The Lees would be delighted ; 
but Laura May had little money for the gilding of titles. 
Now, if he would only fall in love with Amelia! Her eyes 
turned to Amelia and Courtney. No such luck. Amelia, 
with her pretty face and sentimental heart and empty 
head and great fortune, was sure to make a mess of 
things, to be snapped up by a cold-blooded fortune- 
hunter. Belinda turned with a little sigh to the Count, 
who sat beside her. 

“‘ Eenfin?”’ he queried. 

““Money has its disadvantages,” she said, offering him 
her thought without the context. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘One makes shift to endure 
its possession with much philosophy. I must be going, 
Miss Carewe. You leave London in two days?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“And you come back here ies 

‘In two weeks, but only fora day. Then we will cross 
to Holland.” 

“And if one should cross your path during your 
travels?” 

She hesitated. There was humble entreaty in his 
voice, and his eyes were saying more than his words. 
The girls with their admirers made her feel old, and she 
hated to feel old. She was only twenty-five, after all. 
“One is always glad to meet friends,” she said softly. 

‘“And you have no time for me before you go?” 

“T’m afraid not. My time is not my own, you know; 
and there are evening engagements.” 

‘“But I shall see you again. Perhaps I, too, will drink 
my tea at Ranelagh tomorrow. Good-night.” 

He went to take his leave of the others, and left her 
wondering why, saying so little, he always seemed to 
have said so much. 
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London weather was in holiday mood for the Ranelagh 
expedition, and Lord Bantholme was in tune with the 
weather. A more ‘‘beamish” boy than the one who 
brought a big touring-car to a standstill before Mrs. 
Forbes-Wattles’s door at three o’clock and ran lightly up 
the steps it would have been hard to imagine, and the 
spirits of the waiting group, already high, soared at the 
very sight of him. 

‘** Hail to thee, blithe spirit!’’’ Belinda chanted gayly. 
“T want it understood here and now that I haven’t an 
ounce of responsibility on my shoulders. Mrs. Nicholson 
is chaperoning this crowd, and the aforementioned ‘blithe 
spirit’ is conducting it. Personally, I’ve embarked on a 
career of utter foolishness. I’ve weeks of sobriety to 
atone for.” 

“That being the case, you'll sit on the front seat 
beside me, so that I can keep a fatherly eye on you. I 
only brought the one big car, Courtney. There’s room 
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Simeone) AM what the editors of the illustrated 

; Sunday papers call ‘‘a brilliantly success- 
ful business woman”; I quote literally 
from the introduction to my last inter- 
view, written by aman. It has been said 
that I am the highest-salaried woman in 

SS my particular line of work. The offering 

and the withholding of work, the making and the un- 
making of positions, lie in my province. I am recognized 
as a power in my little corner of the business world. 

In my home there is the quiet elegance which the 
above-mentioned salary buys. It has also put my 
children through college and made them secure in the 
modest social position they desire to hold. Being a sane, 
moderate liver, I find that salary adequate to provide 
just as good clothes as I care to wear, just as many little 
luxuries as appeal to me, just as many pleasures as I have 
time to participate in, and still leave enough to lay some- 
thing up against old age and to prevent dependence 
upon my children when the business world no longer has 
any use for me. 


Apparently, Business Success Has Brought me every 
material thing that the heart of a woman could ask for. 
It has; and yet my one aim today, my one prayer is that 
my daughter shall never enter the business world. I 
have been accused by my friends of standing in that 
daughter's light. With all my influence it is positively 
criminal, they say, to stand between her and a career. 
Others declare that I am ‘‘spoiling’”’ her, working my 
hands off while she lives in idleness. But my hands are 
extremely strong and well cared for, and the daughter 
is not idle. She is simply busy at home, although not 
“making money.” Nor has she ever expressed any desire 
to follow her mother into the business arena. Perhaps 
her inclinations do not run in that groove. But I think 
that more likely she has read beneath the veneer of success 
achieved by her mother the tragedy of domestic failure. 

Because I know so much of the real price which women 
pay for business success I am writing this article for 
mothers who do not know the physical, mental and moral 
transformation which money-making works in their 
daughters. If they did they would not urge the latter to 
become “independent.” If one daughter only be induced 
to stay at home with ‘‘ Mother,” if one ambitious young 
wife only be saved from becoming her husband’s fellow- 
worker in shop or store, if one mother only be convinced 
that wage-earning will not solve her particular domestic 
problem, I will be repaid for baring the inner shrine of a 
“successful career.” 


And Lest | be Misunderstood let me say right here that 
I am not criticising the girl or woman who is forced by 
grim necessity to work. She is to be pitied, not warned. 
I am talking now to the woman who does not have to 
become a wage-earner, but who, for some reason, thinks 
she would like to do so. This class—and it grows appall- 
ingly—includes the girl who would rather work in an 
office than help her mother in a kite hen, the young wife 
who would rather be another man’s stenographer than 
her husband’s home-maker, the girl or woman whose 
love of pretty clothes and small luxuries is far beyond 
her father’s or her husband’s income, the mother who 
insists upon earning for her children the educ ational 
advantages or the pleasures which her husband cannot 
pay for—oh, I could enumerate a long list of those who 
see in some form of wage-earning the easiest and perhaps 
the pleasantest way of solving a domestic problem or 
meeting a domestic crisis. I speak from the heart, 
because I was one of those women who mistook personal 
ambition for maternal self-sacrifice, who said it was the 
‘only way” when it was the easiest and most selfish way. 

The mother of four children, I went into business 
because I wanted a parlor carpet! On the day that | 
accepted my first position I did not offer the extreme need 
of a parlor carpet as an excuse to my own heart. But on 
looking back through the vista of years—and of suffering 

—I realize that the « carpet lay at the root of my money- 
making madness. It is so easy to convince yourself that 
what you want to do is the only right thing to do. 

The failure of that parlor carpet to materialize in our 

home was the climax of a series of domestic disappoint- 
ments, material and spiritual. 


My Husband was the Youngest of a large family of 
boys, and had grown up a happy- -go-lucky, irresponsible 
lad of much personal charm. He had never been ti 1ught 
to save money, nor did he appreciate the value of a good 
position. The family home had alwz 1ys been open to 
him, and he had escaped the weight of responsibility 
handed down to older sons of the family. In fact, he was 
one of those lovable ch: aps of whom the world says: ‘‘Do 
you think he will ever grow up? 

I married him before the question had been answered. 
During the first five years of our married life we moved 
nine times. Each move but two re presented a change 
of employment. My family urged me to come home 
till John made up his mind what he was going to do. 
I refused to eat the bread of dependence pbitine 

Two years passed, and his dear old father came 
forward with a similar offer, and again I refused. We 
were still moving, and the furnishings of our home—all 
gifts from my relatives—were paying the price of many 
upheavals. The carpets had been cut over and made 
over, torn up and retacked until there was not enough 
left to cover the parlor floor. I painted it with my own 
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hands and made over the last of the old ingrain into small 
rugs and runners. But I sewed and painted and tacked 
in bitterness of spirit. 

That night John and I had our first quarrel, the more 
bitter for its intense quiet, the brevity of its phraseology 

He said he had a good thing at last—and he meant to 
stick to it. In two months I should have a parlor carpet, 
the best in town. But instead, at the end of the first 
month he came home with word that he was going to 
work for another man. He didn’t like the way Jones ran 
his store, and they’d had a few words over some changes 
he had tried to introduce; and anyway, everybody said 
that Smith was a nicer man to work for. 


| Never Knew How it Happened, but the next afternoon 
I stopped in to see Mr. Jones. I think I was goaded on 
by the awful fear that we might have to move again 

perhaps to the long-dreaded refuge, ‘‘my people.” I 
asked Mr. Jones why he had discharged my husband. 
Oh, I can still see that dingy office, with its dusty desk, 
its musty account-books and filing-cases and its keen- 
eyed master. He cleared his throat several times, he 
picked up envelopes and laid them down again, he 
arranged papers on his desk, and at last he looked me 
squarely in the eye. 

‘I am going to tell you why, because I think you ought 
to know. Your husband has no business qualifications. 
He will never succeed. He wants to do everybody’s work 
except his own. He will not do the things he is told to 
do because he thinks he can run the whole business when, 
in reality, he can’t deliver goods without making mis- 
takes. He is erratic, unbalanced, and—well, you have 
nice children and relatives with money. Take your 
children and go home to your people!” 

I started as if he had struck me in the face. The blow 
I had been vaguely expecting had fallen. I raised my 
hand too late to ward it off. ‘‘I’d rather take in wash- 
ing,’ I exclaimed hotly, and I meant it. 

The shrewd old merchant shifted in his chair and 
cleared his throat again. ‘“‘If you really feel that way, 
my dear lady,” he said, “I'll give you a place here in 
my store, a place I wouldn’t trust to your husband.” 

I accepted the offer. I went to work the next day at 
precisely the same salary my husband had been drawing. 

My husband went to work for Smith, and remained in 
that position longer than the usual period. Then he 
received an offer from a railroad town farther down the 
line. I refused to go with him. I had a good servant in 
my kitchen and a good carpet on my parlor floor. I 
declined to make over another carpet or take chances on 
my good servant refusing to go to the new town. As 
for my position, that did not worry me. I knew now 
that I had a business head and could secure a position 
wherever we went. My husband went to work down 
the line and spent Sundays at home. 


From That Day Success Came to Me. From that day 
my commercial progress swept on by le: aps and bounds. 
It mattered not whether John had a position or was idle, 
the roof-tree was securely raised, the children’s home and 
mine was safe! 

Those were wonderful days, with never a hint of dis- 
aster to come. As my income increased I removed the 
traces of our many pilgrimages. I replaced the worn 
and ragged with the new and the fresh. I no longer had 
to deny my children the simplest pleasures. The neces- 
sity of summoning a doctor did not send me dismayed 
to a flat and empty purse. My children were invited to 
houses whose doors had been closed to them. Women 
looked at me with envy and men deferred to my opinions. 
And then came an offer from a near-by city—an offer 
which my employer said he could not ask me to refuse 
and we moved. John happened to be out of work < 
the time, and he moved, too. After that came pie te 
period of business absorption. And then the awakening 
to some ugly domestic facts. 

While I had been fortifying myself in my new position 

various things had hi appened in my household. John had 
slipped into the position of ‘Mrs. B ’s husband.” 
My children had passed through various ailments pecul- 
iar to youth. If the attack had been light a trained 
nurse had been employed to take every sick-room pre- 
caution. If it had been anything serious, particularly 
with the boys, they had been settled in a private hos- 
pital ward. In hot weather, when I had not dared to take 
a long vacation—so fierce was business competition at 
that time—I had sent them to some quict resort, duly 
attended by nurse and chaperon, generally some relative 
or old school frie nd who was grateful for the outing. 


It was While nae Were Away on Such a Vacation, while 
the city was unbearably hot and my nerves were a bit 
quivery, that the mental avalanche overtook me. | 
suddenly realized that John was not working at all, or 
at least just at intervz ils, e: irning enough so that he did 
not ask me to give him carfare or spending-mone y. But 
he was not contributing to the support of his children, he 
was not paying his board, he was not even buying his 
own clothes. I found them charged on bills or on the 
household accounts so carefully kept by my capable 
home-maker as “C. O. D.’s.”’ Lying in the dark that 
night there came to me the sickening truth: I was sup- 
porting a man—a healthy, able-bodied, clear-brained man. 

Ugly hints dropped by friends now stood out like 
lurid handwriting on the wall. How blind I had been! 
He had become simply part of the establishment I was 
maintaining for my children. 

In the gray light of dawn I sent a telegram to my 
father. He came and said it was quite true. The world 

agreed with him and with me that I was doing my sons, 






my fine, straight-limbed lads, a griev ous wrong in showing 
them the example of a father who ‘‘lives off”’ his wife’s— 
a woman’s—earnings. How did I expect to make men 
of them with such a man sitting at the head of the table? 

And again I chose the easiest way. I secured a divorce! 

But I had reckoned without my children, all now in 
their ‘‘teens.’’ They resented the separation from their 
father, who had come to fill the corner in their home life 

vacated by their mother. He could braid Marie’s hair 
without tangling it as the nurse did. At night he told 
wonderful fairy-tales in the nursery when Mother was 
writing in the library. He knew where the best ball- 
grounds in the park were, and where the squirrels hid the 
nuts you gave them on the asphalt walks. They did not 
care whether he paid the rent or Mother paid it. They 
missed him. You can’t talk ethics and paternal respon- 
sibilities to children whose father has been like a ray 
of sunshine in their home life, especially when his 
only sin has been one beyond their comprehension— 
irresponsibility. 


But Oh, My Dear Mothers of Children, other people can 
talk along other lines, especially if you are a successful 
woman whose career is bound to arouse enmity and 
jealousy. The trail of gossip slipped over my threshold, 
however well I tried to guard it, and rumors without 
foundation reached the ears of my children. ‘“‘Step- 
father!’”’ How that word was tossed from wall to wall in 
my home—the home which I had worked day and night 
to provide for my babies, now so suddenly grown into 
thinking, resentful young people. 

A new task was set before me. I had to win what I 
had lost: the love and confidence of my children. Never 
did lover wooing fickle coquet work as I worked in those 
next few months. For years the position of father and 
mother had been reversed in our home. I had repre- 
sented the ever-open purse; their father had become 
their companion in moments of pain and hours of pleasure. 

All my individual social pleasures, all the gatherings 
at which I had appeared in the interests of my business 
advancement I now had to give up that I might be with 
my children. My presence in their midst was necessary 
to give the lie to ugly rumors. I was like a prisoner on 
parole who must account for every hour spent away 
from the eye of his jailer. But it was not the resentful 
attitude of my children that hurt. It was an indefinable 
sense of loss that suddenly swept over me. In all these 
years my children had not dared to look to me for any- 
thing except money. They had not dared to interrupt 
Mother’s career. Some one else had won their love and 
confidence, and now a terrible jealousy assailed me. 
When Marie turned to her aunt or the housekeeper for 
the advice or help which I was perfectly willing and able to 
give, something went through me like a two-edged blade. 


Now That I Had Time to Give to My Children, now that 
my position in the business world was so secure that I 
could enjoy my home, those children had nothing to 
offer me but the husks of affection. Or at least so it 
seemed for a time, and then the same persistency and 
earnestness and singleness of purpose that had gained for 
me commercial recognition won back also the love and 
confidence of my children. 

A few years rolled around—busy, absorbing years, 
with the task of setting young feet aright in the pathway 
to success; and then came another di: 1y of retribution. 
The husband who had been banished from my life sud- 
denly appeared on its distant horizon a successful man! 
Some said that the shock of divorce and separation 
from his children had steadied him. Others said he had 
married money and had taken a fresh start. But I knew 
He had married a woman who had done that in which I 
had failed—made a man of him. 

It would be uscless to try to describe to any woman, 
however sympathetic, however quick of perception, the 
mental Gethsemane through which I Sie and had my 
being during these days of revelation. Again and again 
the world has called to me and I have answered. “My 
children have summoned me and I have come. But 
always in the silent night-watches I somehow find myself 
wandering among the heart-shadows of that Gethsemane. 


Today My Stalwart Sons Come Home from college to 


other, the magnet. Today othe others envy me 
Mother, tl gnet. Today other mothers envy me a 
charming daughter whose one object in life seems to be 
the art of making Mother happy. Today my business 


position is more secure than ever. Today the world pats 
me on the back because it claims that I have done so 
much for the practical advancement of my sex. But 
tonight—tonight I know I shall forget this and see only 
the man made by that other woman. Beside her one 
achievement my many triumphs turn to Dead Sea fruit. 
The soul of the woman within me shivers and turns fi int. 
My brilliant career is a whited sepulcher of a woman’s 
soul — dead! 

If I had grappled with my husband’s weakness as I 
had with the problems of self-support ! 

It is too easy today for the woman to get into business. 
It is too easy, I say, for the family life, the domestic 
purity, the moral st indard of our nation. 

Many years ago a man mz ade excuse for sin by asking: 

‘Am I my brother’s keeper ? 

The wife and mother nee Is to ask that que stion today : 
but with a difference: ‘‘Am I my husband’s keeper?’ 

Let this glimpse into the inner shrine of a successful 
business woman’s life be the answer 






























































The King of Spain is Very Fond of Golf and 
Spends Much Time on the Links 
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King Edward Greatly Enjoys Going to Ascot for 
the Races, and May Usually be Seen Walking 
Around With Some One 























Ihe Czar and Czarina of Russia on Board 
the Imperial Yacht, Where They Spend a 
Great Deal of Their Time 
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Queen Alexandra, of England, and the Dowager 


impress of Russia Playing a Game of Billiards 





King and Queen of Norway at Trondhjem, 
at the International Ie Festival 











Queen Alexandra (Indicated by the *), the Princess Victoria and Sir Dighton Probyn 
Riding on the Scenic Railway at the Franco-British Exhibition 





d Queens 
as [hey Really Are 


By E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S. 


GENERATION or so ago a royal Princess, waltzing at a Court ball, slipped 
and fell on the polished floor. Those were the days of hoopskirts and crin- 
oline, and so shocked and embarrassed was the royal mamma that so undig- 

nified and ridiculous an accident should befall one of her daughters that she then 
and there ordered the offending waltz expunged from every dance-card in the 
kingdom. That was in the late fifties, and, so inflexible is German Court etiquette, 
it was not until half a century later that the Kaiser could be induced to rescind the 
decree which prevented the royal ladies of Germany from enjoying this sprightly 
dance. 

But that the etiquette of European Courts has sadly deteriorated—or has vastly 
improved, whichever way you choose to look at it—since those pompous, punctilious 
days is shown by an incident which occurred not long ago during a ball at the Court 
of his Belgian Majesty, King Leopold. Two strikingly beautiful American girls had 
been presented to his Majesty earlier in the evening, and it is not to be wondered at 
that, upon leaving the royal supper-room, he made his way straight to that part 
of the ballroom where the fair Americans were standing. 

“*T have often heard,’’ he began in that peculiarly-winning manner so character- 
istic of him, ‘‘of the remarkable national dance of you Americans—the cake-walk 
you call it, do you not? I have always had a desire to see it for myself, and | am 
sure you will not refuse to gratify me if I ask you to dance it now?” 

‘But, your Majesty,” protested the elder of the Americans, her cheeks rosy 
with embarrassment, ‘‘ you really will have to pardon us—you really will; in our 
country the cake-walk is only danced by the colored people in the South, and as we 
are from the North we really don’t know how. Your Majesty will excuse us, 
won’t you?” 

‘“Why, my dear young ladies,”’ said the monarch, chucking one of them kindly 
under the chin, “of course I'll excuse you. I was only teasing you, after all.” 


for 


UT the American girl who goes abroad with the hope or the assurance of being 
presented at Court need not look forward, in Englandat least, toany such pleasing 
informalities as those which I have just related. If English Court etiquette is 
lacking in any of the formalities which make royal functions in Austria and Germany 
a torture and a vexation to the participants, it is not the fault of those who have the 
ordering of these great ceremonies of state. Nowadays there are few American 
women who are not more or less familiar with the cardinal requirements of dress 
for presentation at the Court of his Britannic Majesty: the décolleté gown— which 
may be replaced by a high-necked one only upon the presentation of a certificate 
from the Court physician—with a train at least four yards long, the gloves reaching 
to the shoulders, and the peculiar headdress of three ostrich plumes showing plainly 
from the front. A gown of the prescribed style, it might be added, will cost at least 
five hundred dollars—and not infrequently, especially if trimmed with lace or 
embroidery, five times that sum—the slippers twenty-five dollars, the gloves ten 
dollars, and the plumes almost any price one is willing to pay, the whole costume 
coming to a total of such startling magnitude that the bank-account of the would-be 
présentée is frequently unable to withstand the strain. 

Presentation at the English Court is a severe and solemn business, and the 
American girl who gets through the ordeal successfully seldom hankers after a 
repetition of the experience. In the days of the old Queen the drawing-rooms were 
held in the afternoon; but with the coming of King Edward to the throne the old- 
fashioned ideas were swept away and the drawing-rooms are now held at ten in the 
evening, although owing to the tremendous crush of vehicles at the gates of 
Buckingham Palace it is necessary for the présentée and her chaperon to start at 
least two hours in advance of the hour set for the presentation; and the slow and 
tedious advance through the length of the Mall— where crowds of curious onlookers, 
surging close to the carriage windows, criticise with the brutal frankness of the 
London hoodlum the appearance of the occupants—is an experience which few 
girls care to repeat. 

Her outer wraps disposed of, the débutante is shown into a sort of official 
inspection-room, where she is submitted to a pitiless examination, the royal dressers 


























Ihe Czar and Czarina of Russia Rowing With Their Children. The Princesses Inherit Their 
Parents’ Love for the Sea, and the Royal Family Pass Many Hours on the Water 
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The King and Queen of Italy —the King 
Acting as His Own Chauffeur 
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King Edward and the Pony Which He Uses 
for His Shooting Trips 




















A Snapshot of the Unconventional Young King 
of Spain in His Shirt-Sleeves 





The German Emperor in Norway. He is 
Recognized Almost Everywhere 








King F.dward E.njoys a Stroll Practical'y Unattended, 
and Frequently Attracts No Att 





Ihe Kaiser's Proverbial Activity is Displayed in 
His Lon®, Brisk \Walks 
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passing upon her gown, her hair, her gloves and her 
bouquet before she is permitted to proceed into the 
reception-rooms of the palace. The management of a 
fifteen-foot train is no easy matter at the best of times, I 
am told, and to work one’s way with such an impediment 
through a long series of rooms and corridors crowded 
almost to suffocation is a task which ofttimes is far from 
enjoyable. It was not an American girl, | am glad to 
say, who, some years ago, while descending the grand 
staircase at Buckingham Palace, caught her foot in her 
draperies and, becoming completely enwound in her long 
train, rolled like an animated mummy into a party of 
astonished royalties who were ascending. 


Presentation at the En&lish Court is Difficult 


HE entrance to the audience chamber is guarded by a 

dazzling member of the honorary corps known as the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, to whom the débutante hands the 
pink card bearing her name and that of the Ambassadress 
or other great lady who is her sponsor. Waiting pages 
spread out her train and give deft, final touches to her 
costume, the silken cord barring the entrance is lifted, 
“Fifteen courtesies,’’ whispers the officer in her ear, or 
such other number as may correspond with the royalties 
who are present—for it would be a calamity indeed if 
some petty princeling should fail to receive the obeisance 
which is his due—and with the stentorian announcement 
of her own name resounding in her ears she finds herself 
sweeping into courtesy after courtesy before a low, velvet- 
covered dais on which are seateda short, fat, good-nature‘l- 
looking gentleman whose scarlet uniform blazes with 
jeweled decorations, and a tall, fair, slender lady with 
frizzled hair, across whose bodice slants a broad, blue 
ribbon. Behind the sovereigns sit the assembled roy- 
alties, a long and glittering row, who look on in bored and 
wearied silence as woman after woman sweeps in, struggles 
with a greater or less degree of awkwardness through the 
required number of courtesies—how they keep count, 
goodness only knows—and retires with a sort of sidewise 
step which is intended to be a compromise between 
turning one’s back on royalty and tripping over one’s 
train. When the Queen is present the ladies are expected 
to kiss her hand, though so greatly confused do they 
become that quite half of them entirely forget this import- 
ant part of the ceremony until reminded in an audible 
whisper by the Master of Ceremonies, who stands close 
by. Not a word is uttered, remember, during the entire 
performance, and if there is any one who enjoys the 
strained solemnity of it all so much that she would will- 
ingly repeat the experience I have yet to make her 
acquaintance. 

The ordeal through which a gentleman who wishes to 
meet the British sovereign must pass is not quite so 
severe, the presentation being made by his Ambassador 
at one of the afternoon levees which the King holds 
several times each year at the Palace of Saint James. 
On these occasions all gentlemen are required to appear 
either in uniform or in Court dress—knee-breeches, silk 
hose, chapeau and sword—the cost of which is about two 
hundred dollars though the purchase of this garb 
which is, under modern conditions, somewhat impractical 
for other uses— may be avoided by having recourse to one 
of the many shops with which London abounds, where 
the entire outfit may be rented for the modest sum of four 
guineas— guineas, it might be remarked, being the only 
denomination in which really fashionable people ever deal. 
The only gentlemen who have the privilege of appearing 
at European Courts in simple evening dress are the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of the United States and 
their secretaries, the somber garb of the waiter being 
looked upon as the official dress of the great democracy 
across the water. 


Great Simplicity of the Royal Family of Italy 


O COURT in Europe, with the possible exception of 

that at Copenhagen, is more democratic or unpreten- 
tiousthan that of Italy. Italians have an unpleasant fash- 
ion of sneering at the economy practiced by their monarch 
and his Montenegrin spouse—whom her sisters-in-law 
still speak of behind her back as ‘‘ the goatherd Princess”’ 
—andat the simplicity and innocence of the royal couple’s 
pleasures, which form a striking contrast to those of the 
King’s Piedmontese ancestors. With the exception of one 
grand Court ball in February and a brief series of smaller 
receptions and official dinners the entertainments at the 
Quirinal are insignificant and not to be compared in elab- 
orateness with the social functions given by many of our 
multi-millionaires. But no woman—or man, either, for 
that matter—who has once met Queen Elena ever forgets 
it. There is no more gracious hostess or entertaining con- 
versationalist in Continental Europe, and, before one has 
been chatting with her many minutes, awe of the sov- 
ereign is completely merged in admiration of the woman, 
wife and mother. Those foreign ladies whose names are 
sent to the Master of the ¢ Court for invitation to the 
Court ball are usually received in private audience by 
Queen Elena a few days previous to this function. For 
this audience the ladies gown themselves . precisely as 
though they ‘were attending a tea in their own country, 
and that is exactly what the audience is; for the Queen, 
wearing the simplest of clinging tea-gowns of some soft- 
colored material, receives her visitors in one of the 
smaller rooms of the palace, and, sitting beside them, 
chats most informally—preferably, if the truth be told, 
on children—until the servants bring in the tea, which 
she invariably serves herself. On leaving each lady 
is presented with a charming little card-case of white 
morocco, on the cover of which is the crown-surmounted 
cipher of the Queen, while within is found an exquisitely- 
engraved dance-card to be used at the ensuing Court ball. 

The simplicity of the Italian royal family is very real, 
not only in the mode of life of the sovereigns themselves, 
but in the upbringing of their children as well. The great 
halls and corridors of the Quirinal frequently resound 
with the merry shouts and laughter of children, the hosts 
at these juvenile parties, the Princesses Yolanda and 
Mafalda and the little P rince of Piedmont, being notice- 
able for the simple fashion in which they are dressed. 
The Queen, buying some children’s clothes at a charity 
sale not long ago, re marked smilingly to the lady who 
waited upon her: ‘Really, when the Princesses put on 
these frocks they will look so smart that their nurses will 
never recognize them.”’ 


No Queen in Europe has to pick her steps with greater 
care than Elena of Italy, for in the pink marble palace on 
the Quisisana hill the Dowager Queen Margherita main- 
tains a Court of her own, which in brilliancy and splendor 
quite surpasses that of her royal daughter-in-law. Alto- 
gether charming as a Queen and woman, Margherita 
leaves much to be desired as a mother-in-law, for she has 
found it hard indeed to relegate herself to a secondary 
place, and it is only the tact and diplomacy of Queen 
Elena which prevent the friction which exists between 
the two Courts from developing into something of a really 
serious nature. The old Court has long reproached the 
present one with its markedly domestic tastes, for the 
King and Queen, not unnaturally, prefer the coziness of 
the small rooms in the Quirinal to the cold splendor of 
the great state apartments. So wedded, indeed, are the 
royal pair to the simple life that they run off, whenever the 
duties of state will permit them, to their private domain 
of Monte Cristo, the little island off the Tuscan coast 
which the King bought in his bachelor days as a place of 
retirement. The island, as one approaches it from the 
south, rises sheer in a mountainous height from the sea, 
but on the other side it slopes gently down in an inclined 
plane which is swept by cooling breezes even in the height 
of an Italian summer. Its brawling brooks are plenti- 
fully stocked with trout, deer have been acclimatized, the 
modest house is set round with flowers and gardens—for 
the King is dearly fond of horticulture—and the planta- 
tions which have been set out give some parts of this 
island estate the appearance of a park. There is only 
one landing place, a little bay facing toward historic 
Elba, at which no one may land without special permis- 
sion, the quaint, rustic lodge with which it is guarded 
serving as quarters for a handful of marines and sailors. 


One King is Almost as Accessible as Our President 


HE private apartments of King Victor Emmanuel in 

Rome are on the second floor of the Quirinal, looking 
toward the Palazzo Barberini. If one has any valid 
excuse whatever, other than that of mere curiosity, for 
seeking an audience with the King, there is not much 
more trouble in obtaining it than there is in meeting the 
President of the United States. The visitor is taken up 
a private staircase by General Brusati or one of the other 
officers-in-waiting, and shown to a seat in an anteroom, 
where he awaits his turn for an audience. When it comes 
around the General opens a door, bows low, and you find 
yourself in a small, white-paneled room, furnished only 
with a large table, and a few chairs upholstered in gold 
and scarlet. The King, who is in the undress uniform of 
a General, is standing, and you perceive with a start that, 
though he is quite normal in build from the waist upward, 
his legs are so short and crooked as to make him appear 
almost dwarfed. This, it might be added, is why he wears 
almost invariably, when he appears in public, a military 
greatcoat reaching nearly to his heels. He motions you 
to a chair and himself takes one opposite, where he looks 
at you with a pair of wonderfully-piercing eyes. His 
manner is crisp but courteous, and he is a fluent talker. 
He is likewise a fluent linguist, though in French he is 
quite likely to address his visitors in the third person, a 
polite custom among the higher Italian classes, but con- 
fined in France to persons of very inferior degree, as, for 
example, servants addressing their employers. He abhors 
chatter, however, and endeavors to draw out those to 
whom he grants audiences on the subjects which he 
thinks they best understand; in fact, he says very frankly 
that he likes people to talk shop. He detests etiquette 
as much as his fellow-sovereign, King Edward, likes it, 
and while the latter once allowed his love of ceremony to 
overrule his courteous, kindly disposition by allowing 
Madame Loubet to walk behind him during a visit to 
the Paris Opera, King Victor Emmanuel, on the contrary, 
during his visit to the French capital, made it a point to 
give his arm to Madame le Président whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. 


The Democratic Father of the Italian Queen 


UEEN ELENA is never happier than during the fre- 

quent visits of her Montenegrin relatives. Her father, 
Prince Nicholas, always insists, when he comes to Rome, 
in clinging to the picturesque costume of his mountain 
Kingdom: high boots, gold-embroidered coat, tambourine 
cap, and even the pair of enormous pearl-handled pistols 
which he always carries. If the world can show a more 
thoroughly amusing little Court than that of Montenegro 
—unless, of course, you dignify by such a name the estab- 
lishment of his Highness of Zanzibar—I have yet to 
come across it. The Prince himself, with his six feet 
three inches of stature, with his trousers tucked into his 
boots and his pistols tucked into his sash, would hold the 
center of the stage in any comic opera. He has been one 
of the most successful matchmakers of his time, the late 
King Christian of Denmark alone having done better for 
the Princesses of his house. Prince Nicholas is father- 
in-law not only of the King of Italy, but of the King of 
Servia, too, and related by marriage to half the reigning 
houses of Europe. W hen a friend of mine, visiting 
Cetinjé, told the Prince that his country was very pic- 
turesque and interesting, but that it appeared to have no 
exports of value, his Highness replied, with a twinkle in 
his eye: “Sir, you forget my daughters.” 

He is utterly indifferent to formality or etiquette, and 
in the midst of a Court procession one day he hailed the 
postman, whom he spied in the distance, and stopped 
his carriage in order to seize his letters and newspapers. 
More than once I have seen him holding court beneath 
the spreading branches of a great plane-tree in the garden 
of his modest palace at Cetinjé, deciding the most trivial 
of disputes between his subjects with all the wisdom of a 
Solomon. Finding that the art of farriery was despised 
by his Montenegrin braves he caused a smithy to be 
erected outside the palace, and there hammered a horse- 
shoe for his haughty subjects, who were thus convinced 
that what was good enough for their Gospodar was good 
enough for them. 

Princess Elena, in the days before her marriage, was 
wont to range at will over her native mountains, accom- 
panied only by her French governess, likewise a daring 
soul; and so proficient did she become with a rifle that 
the mountaineers used to say that the Prince’s larder 
would never want for game so long as Yela, as they called 
her, remained in Montenegro. The Prince has brought 


up all his daughters to bear their part in the defense of 
the mountain passes in the event of another Turkish inva- 
sion, as their grandmothers had done, and the hunting 
trophies that ornament the walls of the great hall of the 
palace at Cetinjé—a vast, low-ceilinged, whitewashed 
room, into which the living-rooms open and which serves 
as a ballroom, guardroom and hall of justice alike— 
testify to the unerring aim of these mountain Princesses. 


Republican France Has the Most Brilliant Court 


OR brilliancy and splendor there is no single Court in 

Continental Europe that can equal that of republican 
France; for though the volatile French happen at the 
moment to be democrats in name they are all of them 
royalists at heart. It was my good fortune to be present 
at the historic ball given at the Elysée in the spring of 
1905 by President Emile Loubet in honor of the young 
King of Spain, who had broken away from his mother’s 
apron-strings and left his own country for the first time. 
All France, therefore, from peasant up to President, was 
keenly interested in making this first outing of the youth- 
ful sovereign a memorable one, and if the French ever 
outdid themselves in magnificence of decoration and 
elaborateness of display they did it then. In the stone- 
paved courtvard of the ancient palace was drawn up a 
battalion of infantry, and as each foreign representative 
drove up the drums rattled out the thirteen ruffles, the 
band burst into the National anthem, the troops prese snted 
arms, and the colors swept the ground. Ascending the 
grand staircase, which was lined on each side by a double 
file of troopers of the Republican Guard—motionless 
giants cuirassed in steel and helmeted with brass—the 
guests made their way to the reception-room where 
President Loubet, small, gray-bearded, smiling, the scarlet 
ribbon of the Legion slanting across his breast, received 
with his portly, amiable little wife. At ten o’clock King 
Alfonso arrived in the same gilded coach which once bore 
the King of Rome to his baptism. 

On the preceding night, be it remembered, the youthful 
monarch had borne himself with conspicuous gallantry in 
an Anarchist outrage which came within an ace of cost- 
ing him his life, and so great was the popular admiration 
that, as he entered the grand salon with Madame Loubet 
on his arm, the great ladies of Parisian society, completely 
forgetting themselves in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
leaped upon chairs and sofas, waving their fans, their 
bouquets, their handkerchiefs, while the gentlemen filled 
the air with a lusty shout of “ Vive le roi! Vive Alfonso!” 

The gardens of the palace seemed that night like a 
dream of fairyland, for not only were the walks, the 
flower-beds and the lagoons bordered with electric lights 
in the French and Spanish colors, but, moreover, the 
tiniest of incandescent bulbs were used by the tens of 
thousands to outline the trunks, the branches and even 
the twigs of the trees, while through it all drifted the 
beautiful music of the band of the Garde Républicaine. 
At these state affairs a buffet luncheon is served at 
midnight, hundreds of palace servants in their gorgeous 
liveries standing behind long, damask-covered tables and 
doling out the food as grudgingly as though it were so 
much gold, while a great crowd of nobles, diplomats, 
soldiers, sailors and dignitaries fairly fall over each other 
in their frantic effort to get something to eat for themselves 
or for the ladies who accompany them. 


Vienna Has the Most Exclusive Court in the World 


HE Court of Vienna has long held the reputation of 

being the most exclusive in the world, although, pecul- 
iarly enough, distinguished strangers and the small number 
of foreigners presented by the various Ambassadors receive 
the simple engraved card with the double eagle which 
many Austrians of the highest social standing long for in 
vain. For no Austrian may be presented at the Court 
of Francis Joseph unless she is ‘‘hoffahig’’; unless, in 
other words, she can prove to the satisfaction of the 
Court Marshal an unbroken descent from noble houses 
on both the paternal and maternal sides for at least eight 
generations. The very real importance which is attached 
in Austria to this matter of armorial quarterings was 
illustrated not long ago by the case of a Hungarian Prince 
who fell in love with the daughter of a great "B ritish Peer, 
so great a noble, indeed, in King Edward’s realm that 
the Hungi irian did not for a moment consider it neces- 
sary to inquire into the quarterings of his bride-to-be. 
Yet after the marriage, when the time came to present 
the new Princess to her new sovereign, the Court Marshal 
of the Hofburg made the startling discovery that, owing 
to the fact that one of her ancestors, seven generations 
back, had married into a family that was not of noble 
blood, the poor Princess was not hoffihig, and hence could 
not be admitted to the intimacy of the Court circle. 

A Court ball at the Hofburg is not particularly differ- 
ent from such functions el&ewhere, except that those 
present form themselves into a long procession in the 
order of their rank, which, headed by the aged Emperor 
and his fair-haired granddaughter, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, performs a sort of grand march through the 
salons and corridors of the palace, eventually ending in 
the great audience chamber, when the Emperor and the 
members of his suite spend an hour or so in conversing 
most informally with the guests. These balls are early 
affairs, according to American ideas, for the music ceases 
promptly at midnight—the dancing, indeed, lasting 
seldom more than half an hour. In the presence of roy- 
alty, I might add, a lady is expected to dance without 
lifting her gown—no easy matter when one has some four 
or five yards of satin train trailing behind one. 


Greece’s Royalty and American Athletes 


EVER have I seen Americans less abashed in the pres- 

ence of royalty than the American athletes, winners at 
the Olympic Games of 1906, who were bidden to the 
American Legation in Athens to meet the royal family 
of Greece. The King and the Princes appeared, as usual, 
in dress uniform with decorations. The Yankee athletes, 
a score of brawny, big-muscled young fellows, appeared 
in every kind of costume under the sun except evening 
dress, because, as the spokesman explained, one of the 
boys possessed no evening clothes, and hence they all 
decided, with a certain sense of chivalry, to come without 
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HE lady’s watch 

in the form of a 
mandolin, shown 
above, graced the cor- 
sage of some French 
belle more than 150 
years ago. The case 
is of gold and enamel, 
and the idea of the 
mandolin is carefully 
carried out, even to the 
gold strings on the 
under side. This is 
one of the earliest ex- 
amples of such novel- 
ties. 





HE ‘‘watch’’ illustrated 

above is a pocket sun- 
dial, carried before watches 
were used, and common in 
Shakespeare’s time. All the 
parts fit into the queer-looking 
octagon case without project- 
ing above it. 


ADE nearly a century 

ago, the old-fashioned 
watch on the right is unique 
because it is entirely covered 
with matched pearls of the 
finest luster, hundreds of 
them. Thekeyaloneis studded 
with eighty-four pearls. 








HIS watch was made as a gift tothe Emperor of China 
in 1770. It is four inches broad, two inches thick, 
has four dials for the hours, minutes, seconds and split 
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ATCHES shaped 

like flowers, 
fruit, birds, etc., be- 
came very popular soon 
after the first ones were 
made about 400 years 
ago. The antique one 
on the right is a lady’s 
watch and represents 
a beetle; the jeweled 
wings form the outer 
case andfolddownward 
over the face. These 
fantastic watches were 
always worn outside as 
ornaments. 





N unusually fine 
example of the 
sedan-chair watch 
the forerunner 
of the automobile 
clock—is pictured 
above. In actual 
size it measures 
three inches and a 
half across, is of 
silver, shows scenes 
from the history of 
William Tell and 
dates back to 1763. 
It was made in 
Vienna, and, when 
in use, was sus- 
pended in a frame 
on the side of the 
chair. 





seconds, and plays two pretty tunes. 












By Joseph Lewis French 




















HIS curious watch of finest gold and enamel-work 
belonged for years to the late Dowager Empress 
It is handled by the silken cord and tassel. 








ORD NELSON wore this watch, which 

was presented to him after the Battle 

of the Nile in1798. The works areEnglish, 
but the outer case and fob are French. 











t Watches in the Wor 


he Collection in the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburs 


HE watch on the 

left was worn like 
a locket by a high-born 
German dame 350 
yearsago. Itwas made 
in 1560, is of cut steel 
with brass ornaments, 
and, like many of the 
earliest watches, has 
but one hand, the 
minute being guessed 
at. The square shape 
was apparently not 
popular, and genuine 
examples are now rare. 





MONK carried 
the quaint 
chatelaine watch 
shown above at his 
girdle morethan150 
years ago. It is of 
copper, beautifully 
Stained by time. 
The face is at the 
bottom, and to see 
it you have to turn 
the watch up and 
press the lid open 
very much after the 
fashion of a syrup- 
jug cover. 





WO hundred and fifty years ago this watch in the form 
of a turtle was probably carried by some belle of the 
court of Louis XIV. The figures of Mercury and Apoll 
on the dial strike the hours on little bells. 































































































NE of the oldest 
watches in the 
world is pictured above 
—of the ‘‘ Nuremberg 
egg’’ kind, so called 
because shaped like an 
egg and first made in 
Nuremberg, Germany. 
This example was made 
in 1560 in Augsburg, 
as shown by the pine- 
apple stem, the Augs- 
burg trademark. It is 
of pierced silver. 














SOLID carbuncle carved 

in the shape of a sea- 

shell forms the case of the 

150-year-old watch pictured 

above. The face is of elabo- 

rate pierced work, covered by 
a sheet of pure rock-crystal. 



















NE, of the ““triek?’’ 

watches popular in Paris 
a century ago is shown on the 
left. The two seated figures 
alternately strike the quarter 
hours, and a small figure ap- 
pears above them to strike the 
hour and retires. 
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HAD seen Nora’s photographs of the man 

to whom she had been engaged too often 

and too many of them to admit of a doubt 
that it was he who appeared under the gaslight 
at the end of the station platform as the train 
pulled out. I knew his face at once. 

I was not frightened, I did not think that he was a 
ghost; he was too well groomed for that. But the blast- 
ing possibilities of his being there, and only insufficient 
little I, of all the people who loved and cared for Gordon, 
there to grapple with them! ; 

I could hear him inquiring his way to the house on the 
island, ordering a carriage to go there. He must not goon 
to all our undoing; it was not fair, even to him, that he 
should go on until he knew that it was the night before 
Nora’s wedding, and could decide what, as an English 
officer and gentleman, he wanted to do about it. 

And who was to hinder him from going, if not I? 
Already his hand was on his carriage door. 

I rushed across the platform, colliding with the station- 
master’s aunt as I ran, an old and feeble individual, 
wheeling her around so that she faced completely the 
other way. I did not stop to set her to rights. Already 
he was closing the door of his carriage. 

‘You are Margaret Traverse’s cousin, are you not?” 
I hurled the words into the carriage after him. ‘‘I knew 
you must be from your photographs. You are going to 
Colonel Marchand’s, are you not? I wanted to tell you 
I thought perhaps you would want me to tell you—that 
Nora is entertaining tonight—a dinner-party— women 
just women. I thought, perhaps, it’s so long since you've 
seen the Colonel and Nora, and you’d be so glad to see 
them that you wouldn’t want to be glad before all those 
women. I—I don’t think Nora would want to be glad 
before them all, either. Won’t you come home to dinner 
with me? I know Margaret so well. Won't you come? 
Please, won’t you come?” 

He came, marveling a little, I think, within himself, 
whether such cyclonic hospitality was peculiar to me or 
was one of the customs of the great Northwest. 


We had our dinner together, at least he had his. | 
could not touch the least morsel; I could only ‘‘ mince 
with my fork,” as Baggy would say. And all the time | 
was thinking, thinking, what I should do when the dinner 
was done. What was it right todo? That was the thing. 
Whose was the claim? 

And with every moment I shrank more and more from 
hurting the man who sat opposite me at my table, talk- 
ing delightfully tome. He was delightful, altogether, this 
man whom Nora had loved, with a most kindly, friendly 
face; and there were scars on it, weird, uncivilized scars, 
that seemed only to accentuate its power and charm. He 
had been through so much; he must have been; it was 
written in those scars. It was well he could talk; it saved 
the day, for the only thing that I managed to say through 
that whole dinner (I remember listening to it as I said it 
and thinking that it could not be classified as the badinage 
of small talk, but rather as an exceedingly heavy remark) 
was that I had always understood he was dead. 

He laughed, actually laughed, and said that he had 
thought sometimes himself that he was. He might better, 
perhaps, have been, and the scars grew deeper as he said 
itin assent. Then he hinted, just hinted, here and there, 
at what had happened. It is the people with scars like 
that who merely hint. The people with pin-pricks are 
rich in detail. 1 could not tell such a story. I would not 
like to if I could. I should shudder in the telling. 

After dinner I took him up to see Bumps, just to post- 
pone the inevitable. 1 felt, anyway, as if I had known 
him for years. He was most interested about Bumps, and 
said not to worry, he was as right asa trivet. Youngsters 
like that always came out right side up, anyway. 

Then there was nothing more to show him, nothing at 
all, not even that last refuge of the tongue-tied, an album. 
And the clock was racing on. Somebody’s heart had to 
be broken—Gordon’s or the Englishman’s or Nora’s, all 
three, perhaps, and mine into the bargain. 

for 


I could not put it off any longer; I tried to commence 
but I could not; my tongue, literally, would not move. 
Then, just as I was thinking I would have to write out 
what I| had to say and give it to the Englishman to read, 
Johnny Devereaux was announced by Baggy, formally 
announced, I was so paralyzed by his being announced 
that I could not really take it in at first that he was there. 
For Gordon and Johnny the latchstring was always out 
—they walked in as they would. 

Baggy, as it appeared afterward, suspected strongly 
who the Englishman was. She was almost as familiar as | 
with the presentments of him at all ages and sizes that 
stood about Nora’s room. Not knowing whether I would 
want even Johnny at such a pass she intercepted him and 
decoyed him into a little nondescript room, partly coat- 
room, partly Bumps’s toyroom, that was formed by the 
angles of the other rooms in the neighborhood of the 
front door. It could turn its hand at a pinch into serving 
as a reception-room, provided the person received was 
willing to stand up. There was nothing to sit on save 
Bumps’s toys, his box of blocks and his rocking-horse. 
It was there that I unearthed Johnny, standing with his 
hat in his hand, bewildered at the pomp of his welcoming. 

His headaches were apt to be as brief as they were vio- 
lent. He was a little weak, but the pain was gone. He 
had not felt equal to the “racket,” as he put it, at the 
farewell dinner, so he had come down to sit with me. 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny Devereaux!” I burst in upon 
him, “if ever I was glad to see a human being I’m glad 
to see you. Oh, don’t, don’t go in there,” I plead, as from 
sheer force of habit he started for the living-room. 1 
fairly held on to him to keep him back. 

‘“Why, what’s the matter, Mrs. Jerry?” he asked, 
more bewildered still. ‘‘What have you got in there 
anyway?” 


‘he Midnisht 


‘“A dead man, Johnny, a dead man,” I wailed, all but 
hysterically. 

‘For cat’s sake!”” (Johnny said afterward he was con- 
scious at the time of the weakness and infelicity of the 
expletive, but he could not at the moment lay his hands 
upon anything else.) ‘‘Sit right down on the box of 
blocks and tell me about it.” 

Then I told him the whole thing, my sentences tripping 
over each other and running into each other, so that I 
wonder he could take in what I had to say at all. 

His first remark was characteristic. ‘Well, Mrs. 
Jerry, let’s hold on to our common-sense, whatever we do. 
That man must be told right here and now, that’s certain. 
If he’s half a man he’ll thank you for telling him. He 
must be told before he can get to the Colonel’s, or before 
Jerry and Gordon can get back here.” 

‘“Jt’s an awful responsibility, Johnny,” I faltered. 

“Awful nothing,” Johnny retorted stoutly. ‘It’s 
common-sense with a dash of decency thrown in. Nora 
doesn’t love him enough to marry him: you know she 
doesn’t. She does love Gordon: you know she does. 
Well—what more do you want?” 

It seemed very clear as Johnny put it. There was 
backbone in his remarks. Nevertheless, | was more 
abjectly frightened than I have ever been in my life 


when I went back into the other room. Johnny had 
offered to do the telling for me, and if ever I wanted to 
accept an offer I did that one. Badly as I dreaded it, 


though, I knew that the task was mine. I knew the ins 
and outs of Nora’s struggle against herself dnd against 
Gordon as Johnny did not. 

I turned back as I was leaving him. ‘‘Stay where you 
are, Johnny,” I implored him. ‘‘Don’t move an inch. I 
shall feel you through the wall supporting me morally.”’ 

““T will, Mrs. Jerry,” he answered. ‘‘ Right on the box 
of blocks, if I don’t fall through.” 

“Tf I can only begin, Johnny, I’ll be all right,” I said, 
turning back yet again. ‘‘ Where shall I begin?” 

“At the beginning,’’ Johnny responded concisely. 


ot 


I did begin at the beginning as well as I could, and told 
the whole story to the Englishman as I have told it here. 
How Nora had come to us, and we had all loved her, but 
Gordon had loved her most; how she fought against 
loving him in return, fought with all her strength; how 
she said to me, ‘‘If only I could talk to him about it. If 
only I could bear his blame.’ And then about Liz 
how, in some way, that had turned Nora to Gordon. She 
had not been able to help clinging to him then, and when 
she had once given way and begun to cling she had not 
seemed to be able to stop. Because she had not been able 
to stop, and that was hardest of all to tell, she was to be 
married to him in the morning. 

He never winced once throughout the telling. When I 
was through he thanked me as steadily as he had listened 
and told me that he would speak to me as I had spoken to 
him—it was my due. 

I wish I could give what he said to me in his own words, 
with all the little ins and outs, the intonations and the 
turns of speech of a high-bred Englishman; but I will just 
have to give it in my own words as best I can. I wish I 
could give some little idea also, the very slightest, of how I 
felt when he told me that he knew already before I told 
him that Nora was to be married in the morning; that 
he had known for weeks; that he had not come on to 
claim her love and life from that other man, as I supposed 
he had. He had no longer the right to claim it. The only 
thing that could give a man the right to claim a woman’s 
life was a love for her as great as it was in him to conceive 
of. That right was not his any longer. 

He had had a love for Nora as great as he could con- 
ceive of, back in the old days in England, but there had 
come to him out there where he had been a revelation of 
the possibilities of love between a man and a woman 
that had changed the whole face of the earth for him. 
It was not through his own experience that the revela- 
tion had come, but through that of another. 

He first began to be afraid that not everything between 
Nora and himself was as it was between other men and 
women who loved each other when he found that it did 
not mean to him what he had thought it would to be out 
there alone. He had not left the half of him behind, as 
those other men had; he was all there, so to speak, 
intensely interested in the onrush of those wild times, in 
the life about him. When the English mails came in and 
the other men, if they failed of their portion, went about 
with grouches that could be felt for days, he was disap- 
pointed if there was no word for him from Nora, but the 
heavens were not sackcloth above him, the earth ashes 
under his feet, until the next mail-day came around. 


£# . A Romance of the Silent Call 
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of a Woman's Heart 
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By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins 


Author of “The Parson’s Butterfly,” etc. 


He knew it was different, and while he was groping 
about, troubled and at sea, to find wherein the difference 
lay the revelation came. It was through one of the 

tragedies of that brutal time that it came. A 
_ »,9 farmhouse had been pillaged and burned; the 
222 husband and wife, a young husband and wife 
just starting their hard-working lives on the 
farm, had been shot—she near the well of the 
homestead; he abroad in the fields where he 
was working. They had not been killed at once, but 
hurt, both of them, so that they must die. The maraud- 
ing hordes that had wrought the evil had swept on and 
left them lying, he in the fields, she hard by the ruins of 
the home. 

She had known that he was in the field and had 
crawled to him, inch by inch, through the coarse grass, 
through bushes, the blood trailing slowly from her wound 
as she crawled. Inch by inch she had crawled to die, as 
she had lived, as she had worked by day, as she had slept 
by night, beside the man whom she loved. When she had 
dragged herself almost to him her strength gave out. 
She could go no farther, and he could not stretch out his 
hand to her to bridge the space between; he had fallen 
with his arm crushed under him. And then, not by 
strength but by the sheer power of her yearning, she 
dragged herself a little nearer, yet a little nearer, so that 
she could lay her little toil-worn hand against his cheek; 
and she died there with it against his cheek. 


cn 
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When the Englishman and his soldiers found him her 
hand was still upon his cheek. He was living still, but he 
would not let them move him; he had only a little time to 
live. They lay there side by side, the night fell and the 
dew, and the great, soft, full African moon came up over 
the woods and looked down upon them lying there, side 
by side, her hand upon his cheek. 

To the Englishman, waiting near by reverently for the 
end, there came the revelation of something he had never 
known, though it had swept sometimes in faint vibrations 
through his sou!—the possibilities of love between a man 
and a woman. And it was not for himself that he cared, 
that he had never loved like that; it was for Nora. 

When he knew that she was engaged —for he had heard 
of it on his way from out the shadows of death and 
oblivion back to his place in life and civilization, had 
learned of it through letters to another man—he knew, 
even as I had told him, every step of the road that she 
must have traveled before she could bring herself to it. 
Loyalty, even asa child, had been the mainspring of her 
character. He had known that the thought of him would 
go with her into the first days of her married life, a 
shadow and a burden, and he had tried to write her, 
had written dozens of letters and torn them up and 
written again and again, but he could not get on to the 
paper what he wanted to say. 

When he realized that he could not write, that it was 
no use to try, he had given up going to England to his 
mother first as he had meant to, and had traveled day 
and night to reach Nora before her wedding. He wanted 
to give her back as his wedding gift the promises that she 
had made him. He wanted to send her out into the new 
life without a burden, without the grief over a brother 
for that was what he had been to her—gone on ahead of 
her into the darkness. He wanted to give her a brother’s 
Godspeed in the joy that the morning was bringing her. 

Then he asked that he might see Nora alone, that I 
would arrange it for him. It would be best not to see the 
Colonel if it could be avoided, he thought. That was why 
he had hesitated so long about coming. The Colonel- 
and he grinned an exceedingly boyish grin—always came 
blustering out at the right gate in the end, but the gate- 
posts generally suffered as he came through. 


oot 


It was Johnny who went over to the island, called 
Nora away from her guests and brought her to us. He 
told her on the way why he was bringing her. It never 
occurred to either of us to be afraid of hysterics and a 
scene on Nora’s part—they did not belong to her makeup. 

We left them together in the living-room by the fire; 
Johnny and I made ourselves small, as we had before, in 
the room where Bumps’s toys were kept. Johnny sat on 
the rocking-horse, I on the box of blocks, and we waited. 

“I'm going to pray, Johnny,” I said, wholly and 
entirely reverently. 

‘*What for?” Johnny asked. 

‘*For it all to come out right in there.”’ 

‘*So do,” Johnny said; ‘‘don’t mind me; I'll keep still. 
I guess there would be a surprise party if all the inside 
praying that was done in close corners like ours wert 
bruited about. I’ve done my share, I know that.”’ 

Johnny swayed back and forth, reverently and 
silently, upon the rocking-horse, and I prayed hard 
inside, as hard as I knew how. 

Then we heard steps and the closing of the outer door. 
The Englishman had delivered his message and gone into 
the night, leaving the woman he had loved only as a sister 
to follow on till he found the woman whom he should love 
as Jerry loves me, as the man out under the South African 
moon loved the woman with her little, dead, toil-worn 
hand upon his cheek. 

I did not see him again. He left his thanks and good-by 
for me. Jerry and Gordon did not see him at all. He 
took the midnight train. As to the Colonel, I do not 
think he knows to this day that he was there. 


CSNCLUDED ON PAGE 72 
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By Jessie Willcox 


Smith 
Last scene of all 


that ends this eventful history is first love and mere enchantment, 
Sans mother, sans father, sans brother, sans everything. 


This is the last of a series of drawings by Miss Smith illustrating The Seven Ages of Childhood. 
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By George Hodges, D. D. 







HE purpose of the Hudson 
Celebration is to do honor to Go 
the good name of Henry 
Hudson. Oneoftheimpelling 
reasons is admiration for the 
exploits of a valiant man. 
Mp eaten 44 Another, and the chief, is 
gratitude for the part which he had in beginning ?, 
that life of opportunity and of civil and religious | 
liberty which we enjoy today. He spent a 
month, three hundred years ago, in sailing up 
the Hudson River. It seems by itself a small 
and local adventure. But it had vast conse- 
quences. It affects us today on both sides of 
the Mississippi. In the shaping of our con- 
tinental destinies he was one of the ancestors 
of usall. And nowadays we are inclined to be | 
appreciative of our ancestors; even though we 
thereby expose ourselves to the question of the | 
little girl who said to her mother: ‘‘ Mamma, 
who are we degenerated from?” 

Hudson belongs to that company of bold 
men whose captain is Christopher Columbus, | 








£ 





who shone with great glory in the splendid _———— 


days of Queen Elizabeth, who were founders of 
colonies, up and down our coasts, in the 
seventeenth century, and have been pioneers of commerce and dis- 
covery since that time, and are now engaged in the endeavor to sail 
their ships across the North Pole. Nansen and Greely and Peary 
are of their company. The “Fram” belongs to the same fleet with 
the “Golden Hind” and the “Half Moon.’”’ The captains of such 
vessels used to be called navigators. That is the proud title of the 
hero of the Hudson River: Henry Hudson, the Navigator. 


Henry Hudson Appears in 1607, and Disappears in 1611 


HE little that is known of the life of Henry Hudson is known with 

singular distinctness. He appears on the deck of a ship on May- 
day, 1607; he disappears in an open boat on Midsummer Day, 1611. 
There is something almost mythical in his coincidence with these 
festivals, as if he were some sea god or wind god. And, indeed, 
Washington Irving and Joseph Jefferson did their best to make him 
and his companions spirits of Rip Van Winkle’s hills, the rumbles of 
whose games of bowls were heard in the thunder. It is difficult, 
however, to make a phantom out of so substantial a person. Henry 
Hudson was a sturdy English seaman. In the four years between 
his appearance and his disappearance he made four great voyages, 
in the third of which he explored the Hudson River. 

A curious fact in the history of navigation is the frequent absurdity 
of the relation between intention and achievement. For the word 
“absurd” means ‘‘very deaf.’”’ You say to your deaf friend: ‘Are 
you pretty well today?” and your deaf friend, catching only one 
word, and not getting that right, answers: ‘I didn’t hear any bell at 
all.””, That is an absurd reply. Similarly absurd is the adventure of a 
seaman who, starting out with the purpose of arriving at some spicy 
port in India, eventually ties up his boat beside the trees which cover 
the present site of Troy, New York. That is what Henry Hudson 
did. He was in search of the Far East. He knew, by virtue of the 
explorations of his predecessors, that the old idea of an open sea from 
Spain to China was erroneous: between those lands lay a long 
barrier. The desire of the navigators was to get around the barrier, 
and this they endeavored to accomplish by way of the Arctic Ocean. 
Sometimes, after a long sail to the north, they turned to the west; 
sometimes they turned to the east. Thus in England, the Muscovy 
Company was established with the idea of trading with Russia, and 
incidentally of finding a Northeast passage whereby trade might be 
extended to China. 

The first two voyages of Henry Hudson were undertaken in the 
service of that company. In 1607 he tried in vain to make his way 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen; in 1608 he tried with no better 
success to make his way between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 
The logs of these journeys are still to be read in ‘“Purchas His 
Pilgrims.’’ They are filled with contrary winds and fogs and dim 
outlines of icy coasts. To one of these cold capes he gave a name 
which might have been his motto: Hold-with-Hope. On another he 
found a cross of wood set up and signs of fires about it, but no people 
and no explanation. One day the sailors saw a mermaid—or a seal. 
They also saw whales in great numbers, in whose pursuit, in conse- 
quence of this voyage, the whale ships went out. 


The Voyage in Which He Explored the Hudson River 


HE fame of these navigations came to the ears of a rival company 

in the Netherlands: the Dutch East India Company; and they 
employed Hudson to make a voyage for them. The Amsterdam 
directors of the company made themselves directly responsible for 
this engagement. It was an Amsterdam affair. On the fourth of 
April, 1609, in a boat of eighty tons’ burden called the “Half Moon” 
—a yacht, we would call it—with a crew of fewer than twenty 
sailors, half Dutch and half English, Hudson started on his third 
Arctic expedition. His sailing papers called for a Northeast passage, 
but he could not find any. He made up his mind that the word 
“North” was more important than the word “East”; so he veered 
about and sought a Northwest passage: but there was no open place. 
Then he decided that, after all, the only word of vital importance was 
“ passage”’—any kind of passage. So he set out down the coast, far- 
ther and — south toward Virginia. That was the summer when 
the rats ate the grain at Jamestown, and when the “Sea Venture” 
was wrecked on the Bermudas, in the midst of adventures which were 
in the mind of Shakespeare when he wrote ‘The Tempest.” John 
Smith was still in command. Hudson had in his pocket a letter 
from Smith which was probably the occasion of the southern voyage. 
The letter contained a guess as to the location of the Sea of Verrazano. 

The Sea of Verrazano, which existed only in the minds and upon the 
maps of the predecessors and contemporaries of Smith and Hudson, 
was a vast expanse of inland water covering the greater part of North 
America, and probably opening into the Pacific Ocean. The map- 
makers knew Florida, where the Spaniards lived, with Mexico behind 
it, and back of Mexico the lower coast of California. They knew 
Canada, where the French lived. Somewhere between the two, 
perhaps at Chesapeake Bay, Verrazano had seen with his own eyes 
what he believed to be the illimitable surface of an inland ocean. A 
narrow isthmus parted it from the Atlantic. Smith had looked for it, 
but in vain. He had written to Hudson that in his opinion it was to 
be found in latitude 40°. Down came Hudson, therefore, and cruised 
along our coasts looking for the Sea of Verrazano. Once embarked 
upon this sea the course would lie plain to China. In the progress of 
this quest he steered the ‘Half Moon” into the Lower Bay of New 
York, and cast anchor off Staten Island, whose name today recalls the 





| Henry Hudson 


’ States of the Netherlands from which he came. 
ae He found the shore “‘a pleasant land to see.” 
eal In the first week of September, perceiving that 
a considerable river discharged into the bay, 
: he undertook its exploration. 
| It was not an undiscovered country. 
Verrazano in his French ship had entered the 
harbor of New York, in 1524, amidst the canoes 
i | of curious and friendly savages, had noticed 
the mouth of the great river, but under stress 
of weather had sailed away. After him had 
| followed Spaniards; and then more French- 
a | men, who had not only ascended the river as 
| far as Albany, but had also traded there for 
furs, and had built a fort in 1540, which a 
freshet had afterward demolished. No settle- 
ment, however, had resulted from these adven- 
tures, and they were probably unknown to 
Hudson. ‘‘The third (of September),” says 
the log, “the morning mystie untill ten of the 
clock; then it cleared, and the wind came to 
the south-southeast, so we weighed and stood 
to the northward. The land is very pleasant 
and high, and bold to fall withall At three of 
the clock in the afternoone we came to three 
great rivers.”” The topography is hard to make 
out, but one of these rivers was the Hudson. Somewhere in that 
neighborhood they landed. ‘‘Our men went on land there, and saw 
great store of men, women and children, who gave them tobacco at 
their coming on Jand.”’ On the morrow the men, women and children 
returned the visit. ‘‘ This day many of the people came aboard, some 
in mantles of feathers, and some in skinnes of divers kinds of good 
furres.”” These were the New York fashions in 1609. The men 
smoked pipes of red copper and the women had “things of copper 
which they did weare about their neckes.”’ 











The Relations Between Visitors and Natives Were Friendly 


HE next day there was an unfortunate incident. An exploring 

party in a small boat was attacked by some savages, with bows and 
arrows, On some unknown provocation, and one man was killed. 
Otherwise the natives were well disposed, though Hudson distrusted 
them. On went the ship through the Narrows, across the Upper Bay 
and into the River. The days were fair, the grassy banks were bright 
with summer flowers; sometimes the ship was in the shadow of deep 
forests, sometimes in the shelter of high walls of rock. All along, the 
Indians came out in canoes, offering oysters and beans for sale, and 
tobacco and wheat and good bread and cakes of Indian corn, and 
grapes and “‘pompions” or pumpkins. As the ship ascended higher 
beaver and otter skins were brought on board. The crew detained 
two of these savage merchants, intending perhaps to use them as 
hostages. They put them into red coats and shut them up below. 
3ut the prisoners got out of a port-hole, jumped into the river and 
swam away. ‘After we were under sayle they called to us in scorne.” 

There was one serious encounter. An enterprising Indian climbed 
up from his canoe and stole a pillow and two shirts, and somebody 
shot him. In consequence, a great company of red men came out in 
their canoes to revenge their comrade, but were beaten back with 
powder and ball. 

On the whole, however, the relations between the visitors and the 
natives were very friendly. One time Hudson made a feast for the 
neighboring chiefs and gave them strange-tasting waters which at 
first they would not drink. Being persuaded to make the experiment, 
‘in the ende one of them was drunke; and that was strange to them, 
for they could not tell how to take it.’”’ Leaving their unconscious 
friend they departed in much bitterness of heart, but when they 
returned the next day and found him well they were very glad. 
“They came aboard, and brought tobacco and more and more beades, 
and gave them to (Hudson), and made an oration, and showed him all 
the country round about. Then they sent one of their companie on 
land, who presently returned and brought a great platter of venison 
dressed by themselves; and they caused him to eate with them; then 
they made him reverence and departed, all save the old man that 
lay aboard.”’ This was the old man who had experimented with the 
fiery waters. He wished to feel those queer sensations a second time. 
Thus, in all innocence, was taken the first dose of that poison which 
has since had so lamentable a part in Indian history. 

On the twenty-second of September the river was found to be “‘at 
an ende for shipping to go in.” This was probably a little above 
the site of Troy. So he turned about, and on the eighth of October 
came again in sight of Manhattan and set his sails for Europe. And 
there, by virtue, as he thought, of discovery, he presented the river 
and its fertile banks on each side, and the islands at the mouth, to 
his employers, the East India Company, and to their masters, the 
High Mightinesses of the Netherlands. 


Never Heard of After Being Set Adrift in an Open Boat 


UDSON never saw that pleasant land again. The next year, in 

the service of certain English capitalists, he discovered Hudson’s 
Bay and opened to England the great and profitable fur trade of that 
region. But the winter was hard and the crew mutinied. He was for 
going on into the West; they were for going back. At last, on Mid- 
summer Day, the twenty-fourth of June, 1611, they set him and 
eight others adrift in an open boat and steered for home. And he 
was never heard of after. 

But that is not the end of the story. On the last days of July, 
the same summer when Hudson was going up the River Hudson, 
Champlain was coming down the Lake Champlain with a party of 
French and Indians. Near the site of Ticonderoga they encountered 
a company of hostile natives. Champlain’s Indians were Algonquins: 
the others were their bitter enemies, the Iroquois. So they fell to 
fighting. Out came Champlain in advance of the ranks of his savage 
regiment, clad in shining armor like a visitor from a supernatural 
world. ‘I looked at them,” he says, ‘‘and they looked at me.”? Then 
he fired and killed two chiefs and wounded a third. Thereupon the 
rest of them fled yelling. 

It was a petty skirmish, and no doubt seemed to Champlain of no 
importance whatsoever; but that encounter virtually determined 
the destinies of this continent. The Iroquois were the most powerful 
Indians east of the Mississippi. From that moment they hated the 
French. When the Dutch came to take possession of Henry Hudson’s 
river the Iroquois gave them their alliance; and this they extended 
to the English after them. In the long fight for the mastery of North 
America, between the nations of the north of Europe on one side 
and the nations of the south of Europe on the other, this alliance 
turned the tide of war. It was Champlain’s reckless firing which 
prepared the way for Hudson’s people, and made it possible for us, 
their heirs, this year to hold our celebration. 
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Use 
This Pen 

All Your 
Life 


TARTING witha 
Waterman’s Ideal 
in school days means 
to use italways. This 
pen is made to last 
—and in lasting to 
prove its economy 
and convenience. 
Whether youstart 
with it in school 
days or later, it 
willlast a lifetime 
just the same. 
pre- 


One accom- 


la plishes morewith 
pee this pen, and in 

an easier and 
pocket better manner 
or roll- 


than with any 
other writing 
tool. 


ing off 
the desk. 

































Being a simple 
penthere is noth- 
ing to get out of 
order. Being a 
scientific pen it will 
always write and 
prove safe to carry; 
and, as it is made of 
the best materials by 
most careful work- 
men, it will last and 
satisfy. “The variety 
of styles insures that 
everyone can obtain a 
pen to suit. 


for 








a GR 
(366 styles and sizes—34 varie- 
ties of pen points in each size—Prices 


$2.50 and upwards. ) 
Ask Your Dealer 


L&WwWeltimmam Co., 
113 (roadway, NY. 


8 School Street, Boston 





209 State Street, Chicago 
136 St. James Street, Montreal 
734 Market Street, San Francisco 
( 12 Golden Lane, Londen, E. C. 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 
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A Beautiful White Mother 
Heron Leaving the Nest to 
Get Food for Her Young 


fe 


























These are the Young Herons 
She is Leaving Behind for 
Which to Get Food 
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A Half-Hour Later This is 
What is Left of the Mother 
Heron 





















































The Little Baby Herons Get 
Hungry, and Wonderingly 
Watch for Their Mother to 
Bring Them Food 
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After Lingering for Several 


























Days This is What Remains 
of the Baby Herons— Dead 
From Starvation Because the 
Mother Did Not Return 



























































Why Didn’t the Mother Heron Return? 
And Why Did the Baby Herons Starve? 
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Because the Mother Heron’s 
Plume, the “Aigrette” or 
“Osprey,” is on This Woman’s 
Hat. The Mother Heron was 
Killed. Every “Aigrette” on 
a Woman’s Hat Means a Dead 





Mother Heron and a Nest of 
Starving Baby Herons, for the 
Heron’s Plume is Most Beauti- 
ful at Her Nesting Season and 
She is Killed at That Time 





















































| TIFFANY & CO. 








The Establishment 
of Tiffany & Co. as 


a Place of Interest 


Visitors to New York 
on the occasion of the 
Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration will find Tiffany 
& Co.'s establishment 
a place of especial 
interest. ‘The various 
departments of rich 
diamond and precious 
stone jewelry, silver- 
ware, watches, clocks, 
bronzes, glass, china 
and leather goods, con- 
tain many unique and 
beautiful objects which 
the public are invited 
to view without obli- 
gation to purchase 


At this season of the 
year, liffany & Co.'s 
manufactures and 
importations for the 
approaching autumn 
and holiday trade are 
finding a place 1 

their respective depart- 
ments. The Paris and 
London branches are 
gathering and shipping 
from time to time 
artistic merchandise to 


the New York house 


The Tiffany Blue 


Book is prepared with 
especial reference to 
those who find it in- 
convenient to visit 
New York City and 
who desire a compact 
catalogue of Tiffany 
& Co.'s stock, with the 
price of each article. 


The Blue Book will be 


sent free upon request 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 
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The Secret Soc 





iety of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 
By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


“You Say | Ramble in These Talks? True, | Do. But What Else is a Mother’s Daily Life 
Than a Ramble: a Bit Here, a Bit There and Another Bit Somewhere Else?” 


ne HAD a call, once upon a time, from 
a dear old friend, herself the mother 
| of many sons and daughters. She 
i came to inspect my first baby and 
to congratulate meé—as she said 
upon my initiation into ‘‘ The Secret 

Be Society of Mothers!” The talk 
most naturally bore on the bringing up of a family. 
One remark of hers I have remembered many times 
since. It was: ‘‘Oh, my dear, bringing the children 
into the world is nothing compared to the problem 
of what to do with them after they get here!” The stupendous 
process of getting that little son into the world where he belonged 
had quite obliterated the fact that there was further responsibility 
ahead of me. I had given him life; was that not enough? No 

only the bare beginning: just a faint foretaste of the suffering, 
the watching, the waiting, the hoping, planning, guiding, warning, 
teaching, loving, punishing, rewarding, stimulating that must 
come throughout his babyhood, boyhood and young manhood, 
I felt weak under the pressure of it. His little body seemed like 
the weight of the whole world. 





The Great Thing for the Young Mother to Learn 


UCKILY the strain of the years does not come all at once. By 






With this bundle of eight young individualities: 
the contradictions, hopes, fears, ambitions involved 
in them, I find myself aghast at the wisdom I shall 
need as I go along. 

The library where I sit, awaiting their return 
from school, is a long, low, broad room, the walls 
lined with bookcases only four shelves high, so that 
the littlest child can reach. It is a “home-y” room, 
even if it is always—as my husband’s aunt reminds 
me—‘‘always in a clutter.’”’ I own the severe im- 
Many H NORTHEND peachment. It is cleaned thoroughly once a week, 

but Katie, as she gathers up broom and dustpan, is the last one 
who sees it so. Let Maurice be the first in from school, and you 
can trace his passage through the house. Here is a cap and one 
mitten (the mate to it is on the step outside), on the orderly 
table he has deposited a leaky paper bag of peanuts and shells, 
over by the window he evidently pulled out his handkerchief, 
emptying a crumby pocket to get at it, and then dropping it, a black 
and abhorrent rag, on the window-sill. Here he has sharpened 
a pencil, there eaten an apple: the circumstantial evidence is con- 
clusive. —Tom’s method of entering a room is taught at no dancing 
academy. His legs and arms are unmanageable. He bangs 
against the furniture, falls over a hassock, and blazes a trail 
through the room which an expert woodsman could follow by 
noting the nicks in the furniture. 
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simultaneously. ‘They come one by one; each with its own SN) Books and Music the Great Bonds of Family Life 

problem, difficulty or trial; but just as surely each with its own | a Fi m 


lesson and uplift. The great thing for the young mother to learn is BEGAN, as a bride, to keep house in the most approved manner. 


a wise provision of the Father no two days have to be lived 


to take her days singly and not get out of breath trying to live a 
week at a time: ‘‘On tiptoe to foresee the future,” as Emerson puts 
it. It does not pay: for herself, for her husband, least of all for the 
children. There are some things we cannot have in a hurry, they 
must grow sedately: good, comfortable, old shoes, large, shady trees, 
and reasonable, dutiful children are a few of these. You never get a 
fine rose by picking at the unopened bud. 

So here I was, bringing up this first little boy all at once on the 
first day that I was left alone with him. Would he be well and 
strong? Would he be obedient and never give me a moment’s 
anxiety? Should we be able to send him to college? To which of 
the colleges should we send him? Suppose he should fall in love with 
the wrong girl? The thought nearly floored me, and by this time I 
was in tears. I do not know which I dreaded more, the whooping 
cough he was sure to have when he was five, or the doubtful 
daughter-in-law that he might bring me when he was twenty-five. 

Since then I have had seven other chances to borrow trouble, as 
each new little son or daughter was laid in my arms. But I have 
learned better. People who knew what a high-strung, nervous girl I 
was prophesied that eight children would reduce me to nervous 
wreckage. But there is a kind of pressure that steadies and does not 
destroy. I see no signs of a breakdown, thank God! I may not keep 
up with “‘society,’’ whatever that is; nor the fashions, whatever they 
may be. I am too busy keeping up with my family. I have a horror 
of being left behind these eager little minds, seizing all the new ideas 
and putting them into practice. I want to see things with their young 
vision; to keep in touch, for their sakes, with the great world —never 
to drop into that apathetic stagnation which builds a wall of separa 
tion between parent and growing child. I want to have them think 
that, next to ‘‘teacher,’’ Mother knows everything. 

Thus far I believe I have succeeded in my réle of domestic oracle. 
The children want me on all occasions. My first intimation that 
school is out is the slamming of the side door and a vociferous demand 
for ‘‘Mother!” They generally all call at once, before they have 
taken off their caps or mittens, Donald’s voice above the rest. They 
clatter up the back stairs to find me at the sewing-machine or at my 
writing-desk, arriving out of breath with the necessity of seeing me 
and communicating some important intelligence instantly. But once 
at my side the imperativeness of the occasion seems to be fulfilled. 
They have nothing particular to say, not even a request to plead; 
they only want to be sure that I am on hand: they smile foolishly, 
kiss me and go out to play. 


Confidences Come to Mothers Who Stay at Home 


HEREFORE, I always try to be in the house after school hours, 

that they may find me tranquilly waiting their return; ready to 
answer questions, to tell a story, to sing at the piano, to play Parchesi, 
to hear a confession, to settle a dispute. It is the only way, I main- 
tain, to keep the ‘cordial feeling,’ without which many a family life 
‘‘gaes aglee.’’ What I hope may come true is that when these boys of 
mine are grown-up, bearded men, bearing the burdens of life which 
we are now keeping from them, that when trouble comes which they 
do not know how to meet, or pleasure which they want to share, 
when disappointment has touched their lives, or when they have 
found the girl of their heart’s choice, I hope that then they will come 
as they do now, thundering into the house, rushing pell-mell up the 
stairway, calling at the top of their voices, ‘‘ Mother!” 

I did not suppose when I started out on this taxing, trying, over- 
whelming, superlatively-glorious profession of motherhood that there 
were to be so many different types and temperaments to deal with. 
I took it for granted that my children would be small duplicates of 
myself and of my husband, and thought I knew how each should be 
dealt with. But, lo! Donald is like my father: energetic, forceful, 
rampant, impatient, thorough. Maurice forgets everything and has 
visions when he ought to be lacing his shoes—and I’m sure that isn’t 
like anybody in either family. Judith loves to sew and I hated it. 
Amy has beaus already, while I was afraid of a boy until I was 
twenty. Tom has red hair and the temperament that goes with it: 
the attributes of a distant great-uncle whom we never saw. Why it 
should crop out in our family is past telling. Gillett, ah! but Gillett 
is my great comfort; if he is a problem it is because he has just arrived 
at the “girl” age and takes such a lot of explaining to upon certain 
matters. Ruth is so quiet that I cannot imagine her as really belong- 
ing in our family, where the inclination always is to express our 
opinions decidedly and maintain them somewhat violently. She is 
so reserved that I fear I shall lack understanding of her, and allow 
some crisis in her little life to go by without the touch of my experi- 
ence and sympathy uponit. Anne? Baby Anne? Well, the darling 
is too sweet for words, but—I shall have to confess it—she is con- 
trary. It is funny, now, her performance when she does not want 
to be dressed. But later? Ah, that is what we mothers should look 


My wedding occurred during the era of onyx tables, spindle-legged 
chairs and candelabra. For some time I attempted to conform to 
public opinion and live worthily of my wedding gifts. I spent the 
first three or four years “shooing” the babies away from these fragile 
elegancies. But in time I reformed, being persuaded that people 
were not made to serve tables and chairs, but that tables and chairs 
were made for people. Therefore you will find, if you choose to search, 
the onyx table doing duty in the reception-room at the “Home 
for Incurables,’”’ and the candelabra ornamenting the parlor of the 
lady who did up my curtains in exchange for them. The gilt chairs, 
now in a dark corner of the attic, are replaced by sensible, solid 
ones, and comfort is finally secured by a wide and comfortable sofa, 
cushions that the boys can throw at each other, and rugs that won’t 
show dirt. 

The piano is turned to the light and littered with music. We are 
slowly progressing toward the establishment of a family orchestra: 
witness the scrapings and toots that profane the air when the boys 
practice! Amy is quite a little amateur on the violin, Tom works per 
spiringly at his ’cello, and my small piano knowledge will bind the 
whole together. On Sunday evenings, when the aunts and uncles 
join the family circle, we go through the Hymnal, to the great pleasure 
of Fatherand Grandmother. When the young voices have developed 
we will have part-songs and old English glees as we used to when I 
was a child at home. 

Here is the big, round, mahogany table with the lamp upon it: the 
center, geographically and spiritually, of the home. Here it is that 
[ sit and read aloud on the long winter evenings, and many are the 
books I have gone through—not once only, but to each set of children 
as they grew into them. As the children’s school work arouses their 
interest in the history and geography of our own and foreign countries 
I read to them Parkman’s histories, Prescott’s “‘Conquest of Peru” 
and ‘‘ Mexico,” Byron’s “Childe Harold,” Scott’s novels and poems, 
and Miss Edwards’s “‘A Thousand Miles Up the Nile.”” We have no 
ironclad ‘‘course of study,” no precise schedule. We read what we 
are drawn toward by circumstances. If the geography lessons are on 
Asia we turn to the “‘ Jungle Books” or Isabella Bird’s ‘‘Travels in 
Japan”’; if on the Netherlands we read de Amicis; if on the Arctics 
Doctor Nansen interests us. We have a dictionary and an atlas close 
at hand, the girls looking up the new words and the boys the places on 
the map. Sometimes I pass the book to Amy or Gillett to read, as 
good practice for their voices, while I try to keep the stocking-basket 
from its disgraceful high-water mark. We vary the subjects; some- 
times choosing travel, sometimes poetry, again biography or fiction. 
And I never read so long as to tire them—better close the book while 
they still want more than to keep up the reading until the younger 
minds wander. 


“Mother, May I Rock With You in the Big Chair?” 


ND here is the big, fat-armed, shapeless, leather chair that holds 
two. Oh, the confidences that this chair has heard! When we “sit 
small” its capacious seat takes in myself and the child with a sorrow- 
ful complaint, an ambitious plan or a special request. Things that 
could never be said anywhere else are said in the close association of 
the big chair: shy questions about intimate physical concerns— 
questions which only those children ask whose confidence in their 
parents is unlimited; unveilings of the inner spirit, which prove that 
the soul has “growing pains” as well as the body; confessions on 
their part of dreams, hopes, desires, plans that are only half thought 
out; warnings on my part as to the bodily harm that carelessness may 
bring on, and the moral ruin that ignorance leads to. I try never to 
“preach” —I don’t have to. Most of my admonition consists in 
listening while they pour out these timid, crude confidences, warmed 
to my uttermost heart that they trust me, and praying from my 
uttermost heart that I may “know how.”’ 

I used to dread the time when my boys might want to be out of the 
house at night; but they never do. There are no attractions on 
the street to equal the “pull” of the evening lamp, the open piano 
and the tempting book. Dinner over and lessons finished (oh, the 
sinfulness of ‘‘lessons to do at home!”’) I hear: 

“Come, Mother and Amy, let’s play the ‘Swedish Wedding 
March,’” or: 

“Mother, won’t you please sing the lullaby you learned yester- 
day?” or: 

“Mother, which book are we going to read tonight?” 

I answer each demand in turn to the best of my powers, believing 
that what they have learned in the home will be their best solace and 
recreation when they shall have left it: that the music they have 
played, the books they have read, will still be resources in old age, and 
that when they have homes of their own their hearts will turn back to 
this dear old shabby sitting-room, with the open fire, the bookcases, 
the big chair and the confidential talks with Mother and Father. 
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Get it this Winter 


Nothing exhausts you so 
as heavy bed clothes. 

When you have slept under 
the Maish, when you know 
how luxuriously warm yet 
wonderfully light it is, you 
couldn’t be satisfied with or- 
dinary comforts. 

By the wonderful new 
Maish process, the finest 
snow-white cotton is curled 
and then woven into one 
continuous piece of the soft, 
downy filling shown below. 





It is this filling that gives 
the Maish Comfort its 
warmth withcut weight. 
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TRADE MARK 


Mais 


Comforts: 


‘To be sure you are getting 
the Maish, look forthe trade- 
mark woven in a silk label 
sewn to every Maish—it is a 
guarantee of purity and abso- 
lute cleanliness as well as 
warmth without weight. 

The Maish is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. If your 
dealer doesn’t sell it write us and 
we will give you the name of a 
dealer who does or will ship direct 
to you, express prepaid. If it does 
not more than please you return 
it at Our expense. 

Baby Comfort, $1 and up. 

Crib, $1.50 and up. Full 

size, from $3 in silkolene 

to $18 in silk. 

Write today for samples of the 
exquisite coverings and the Maish 
filling. Give the color scheme of 
your room. Address 


The Chas. A. Maish Company 
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forward to: the time when the funny little ways that are so sweet in 


1125-1155 Bank St. Cincinnati, O. 
a baby shall develop into ugly, big faults that will wreck lives. 


CANADIAN BRANCH Fraser Blidg., Montreal 


NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles which Mrs. Conover will write for 
The Journal. The second will appear in the next issue (for October). 
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pen-Air Schools Abroad 


By Mary A. Banks 
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PEN-AIR RECOVERY SCHOOLS” are schools of a new type where sick children are sent to be taught and cured at the 
same time. The first one was started in 1904 in Charlottenburg, Germany. A building and two barracks containing 
classrooms are used. Similar schools have since been established elsewhere in Germany and in England. 





















































HEN weather conditions permit all instruction is given PPORTUNITY is afforded for practical gardening. 
in the open air. Instruction lasts four hours a day. The pupils delight in clearing a number of spaces 
The educational advancement is marked by increased atten- for small garden-plots. Planting, hoeing and weeding prove 
tion and mental alertness. During the outdoor reading most fascinating occupations to the children. The teaching 


lessons the children rest comfortably in deck-chairs. of geography and Nature study is eminently practicable. 

























































































LARGE veranda classroom for wet weather and a closed ACH day a special feature is a rest or nap of at least 
classroom with split-roof ventilation have been fitted with two hours, from one to three o’clock in the afternoon. 
tables and benches, These are intended for meals and work For this purpose comfortable deck-chairs and blankets are 
during wet weather or on very hot days. In the cloak-sheds provided. ‘The undoubted physical results of this enforced 
are kept numbered rugs and waterproof capes for outdoor life. rest in the fresh air prove most satisfactory. 













































































OR all pupils showing a decided taste and talent for art S THE children who attend the ‘‘Open-Air School” are 

certain hours are set aside each forenoon for sketching, the weak and anemic pupils selected from the public 
under the tuition of a competent instructor. ‘These little out- schools by the medical inspector it will be readily seen that 
door sketching classes are thoroughly enjoyed by the children. these gentle physical exercises taken in the open air cannot 
A nice shady spot is selected under a wide-spreading tree. fail to be of the greatest benefit to them. 









































EALS are supplied to all. The children come to school for breakfast, arriving about eight o'clock, and stay until seven 
o’clock in the evening. Those who live too far to walk are provided with special car-tickets. ‘The cost of meals is 
raised by voluntary contributions, and small fees are charged to the pupils who are able to pay. 


NoTE—Miss Banks is indebted to the courtesy of ae L mndon ‘Comite Council for the photographs 
reproduced on this page, and also for reports on open-air schools. 
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The Home Beauti 


A Welcome Suggestion 


Alice Greenway 
Rictear the most satisfactory time to 





clean house is in the fall, the reasons 
for it are so good that the wonder is 
that any one cleans house at any other time. 


Clean as thoroughly as you may in early 
spring—close the doors and windows as tightly 
as possible, it is still true that the summet’s 
dust will permeate every crevice, and _ sift 
in at every opening, so that when the time 
comes to resume life indoors, as resume we 
must when days are cold and hights are long 
the home is far from clean. 


Then, and only then, can we plan satis- 
factory’ decorations for our homes and have 
them executed intelligently, for the inspira- 
tion of the fall air is in evidence and men 
and materials work to better advantage. 


Softly modified effects as well as the gen- 
erous use of good stencils are the correct 
thing in interior decoration for this fall. 
There is a strong tendency toward the use 
of soft, velvety Alabastine colors and modest 
yet thoroughly artistic stenciled effects car- 
ried to side wall and extended to curtains 
and spreads. The best decorative thought 
today is using light tones rather than deep 
shades, and instead of indulging in a riot of 
color with gaudy patterns and outre effects 
the decorator uses quiet tones, soft, delicate 
colors and artistic, graceful stencils. 











An Attractive Alabastined hue 


Stencils for the wall give ample opportunity for 
individu: il treatment of spaces. They work admira- 
bly in a two-third division of the side wall, giving 
dado effects —they can also be used to advantage in 
outlining wood trim and softening the inequalities of 
the proportion of a room. 


But, be sure to avoid the common commercial 
stencils of unknown design and origin, The newest 
designs offered inc lude exact reproduction of the 
designs used by Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, 
Adam, and other famous designers. Colonial anc 
N: ipole on effects are good and when furniture is from 
the above design the pattern should be carried to wall 
and draperies. 

The use of the soft delicate alabastine tints also 
means a perceptible saving in gas or electric bills for 
the dark, heavy coloes are great light consumers. 

The new colors for the fall are biscuit brown, 
which is best secured by alabastine No, 29, and the 
light, sott grayish greens such as produced by alabas- 
tine No. 54. 

Hlere is an excellent color scheme. The plate 
shows an entrance hall, a music room at the right 
and a corner of aliving room atthe left. The wood 
trim is mission. ‘The side wall forthe reception room 
is a rich tan made from alabastine No, 10 mixed 
with equal parts of white alabastine; for the frieze 
and ceiling alabastine No. 20 is used. Stencil No. Il 
is used and is done in rich wine color alabastine No. 
14, for the lines of the pattern, the side wall color be- 
ing used for the heavy dots. 


The music room at the right is done in biscuit brown 
alabastine No. 29, with a warm colonial buff ceiling, 
alabastine No. 52 being used for that with excellent 
effect. Use Stencil No. X, a rose design, the green 
leaves being done in alabastine No, 16, and the rose 
itself in a red alabastine No. 12. 

In the ving room to the left rich green alabastine 
No. 16 was used forthe lower two-thirds of the side 
wall, and for the as 9 r third a soft light tone of green 
alabastine No. 23. The ceiling is dead white alabastine. 


Please notice the manner in which the Grecian bor 
der, Stencil No. 147—6 inches wide, is used, It breaks 
the wall space into several panels. This treatment is 
thoroughly new and up to date. A mahogany brown 
is the color best used for this stencil beading or border 
for lower as well as for upper third. Alabastine No. 
3 will give the exact shade required. 

These results are a delightful departure from the 
over decorated, over patterned wall paper effects, and 
also from the drabby, muddy insipidities of the or- 
dinary kalsomined wall 

Any one desiring additional color suggestions and 
effects can easily secure them by writing to the 
Alabastine Company at the address given below, who 
hi ive an expert art service for all users of Alabastine 

vhich is wholly free —no charge being made for the 
service of suggesting color schemes and effects pro- 
vided Alabastine is used as the medium of color. 


‘Be Utmost i in » Stencils 


fecovnizing the need for better Stencil designs, 
the Alabastine Company has prepared the most beau- 
tiful designs ever offered. The best artists the world 
affords have contributed— they include 


Sheraton, Adam, Hepplewhite and Chippendale, 
whose patterns are world famous. 
Write to-day for our Special Stencil Book — it is FREE. 


astine 


The Sanitary Wall ls 











Is the only tinting 1 iterial th: at will ¢ itisfactory 
tenciling effects. Common kalsomines ae ind tl 
color is too thin 

Alabastine colors are permanent and do not rub off; 
they give that artistic, soft, velvety effect. 


Alabastine is more artistic than wall 
paper, more effective than paint, 
more permanent than kalsomine. 


Send for Special Stencil Book 


Containing many designs of beautiful Cut Stencils 
suitable for friezes, beadings and borders. Enclose a 
2c stamp for postage, please. 

Alabastine is a dry powder to be mixed with cold 
water. It comes in many-beautiful tints and in pu 
white. Alabastine is carefully packed in 
p: ickages — it sells for 55 cents for any of the regula 
tints, and 50 cents for pure, brilliant white. The best 
dealers sell Alabuastine. 


Alabastine Company 


519 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 329, 105 Water St., New York City, N. Y. 
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lf Children 1 


Z SA N THE schoolroom of today, 

where it is the teacher’s aim 
s to make the child’s work as 
interesting as possible, games 





#G that combine entertainment 
47% with instruction are almost 
S75) as essential as good textbooks. 
ae are many occasions on which the 
teacher feels the need of a game the explana- 
tion of which is not too intricate, and the 
preparation for which will not consume too 
much time. Often the spirit of contest which 
a game involves will arouse a child to interest 
in a subject which no amount of textbook instruction could have 
awakened. Sometimes, too, when a schoolroom becomes restless the 
teacher resorts to a game as a safe outlet for pent-up energy which 
might otherwise prove fatal to the discipline of the room. Again, a 
teacher often promises her class a game in reward for good conduct. 
For many of these occasions upon which the teacher finds herself in 
need of a game the following suggestions may prove helpful. 


Stationary Numbers —an Arithmetic Game 


OR this game choose sides and line up the children as for a spelling- 

match. Instead, however, of giving out words the teacher chooses 
a number, preferably a large one, tells it to the children, and writes it 
upon the board in full view of all. Then the teacher gives out num- 
bers, first to a child on one side, and then to a child on the opposing 
side— numbers either larger or smaller than the one on the board. 
The child whose turn it is answers with that number which added to 
or subtracted from the number given out to him by the teacher will 
make the number on the board—that is, suppose the teacher chooses 
the number 75, writes it upon the board, and then gives out to the 
leader of one side the number 50. The child’s answer should be 
“25,” meaning that 50 plus 25 gives 75. To the leader on the 
opposing side the teacher gives out the number 89. The child’s 
answer is ‘‘14,’’ meaning that 14 from 89 leaves 75. Any child who 
gives the wrong answer takes his seat, and the question is passed to 
the child on the opposing side whose turn it chances to be. 

Synonyms—a LanzZuage Game 

HE game “Synonyms” may be used either as written work during 

the language-recitation period or as seat work for one division while 
the other division is reciting. To play the game the teacher copies 
upon the board some poem, preferably one with which the children 
are unfamiliar and one in which the last lines rhyme. In copying the 
poem the teacher omits the last word of each line, substituting in its 
place and inclosing in brackets either a synonymous word or the 
definition of the omitted word. The teacher then tells the class which 
lines rhyme, as this helps them to know whether they have selected 
the correct words. The children copy the poem from the board, 
endeavoring to substitute for the bracketed words or the definitions 
the words which the poem originally contained. 

Work of this kind enlarges the children’s vocabulary. The game 
is played to the best advantage with the upper grades, and it is well 
to allow the children to have their dictionaries. 


SIMPLE 
By G. J. 


The Poem as it was Written 


NATURE 


ROMANES 


se it not mine to steal the cultured flower 
From any garden of the rich and great, 
Nor seek with care, through many a weary hour, 
Some novel form of wonder to Create. 
Enough for me the leafy woods to rove, 
And gather simple cups of morning dew, 
Or, in the fie Ids and meadows that I love, 
lind beauty in their bells of every hue. 
Thus round my cottage floats a fragrant air, 
And though the rustic plot be humbly laid, 
Yet, like the lilies growing there, 
I have not toil’d, but take what God has made. 
My Lord Ambition pass’d, and smiled in scorn; 
1 pluck’d a rose, and lo! it had no thorn. 
The Poem as Put on the Board 
Be it not mine to steal the cultured (blossom of a plant) 
From any garden of the rich and (large), 
Nor seek with care, through many a weary (sixty minutes), 
Some novel form of wonder to (bring into existence). 
Enough for me the leafy woods to (ramble), 
And gather simple cups of morning (a moisture on the earth deposited 
at night), 
Or, in the fields and meadows that I (regard with affection), 
Find beauty in their bells of every (color). 
Thus round my cottage floats a fragrant (what we breathe), 
And though the rustic plot be humbly (past tense of ‘‘lay”’), 
Yet, like the lilies growing (in that place), 
I have not toil’d, but take what God has (past tense of ‘‘make”). 
My Lord Ambition pass’d, and smiled in (extreme contempt); 
I pluck’d a rose, and lo! it had no (a prickly growth on a stem or tree). 


Multiple —an Arithmetic Game 


HE old-fashioned parlor game “ Buzz” also adapts itself splendidly 

to schoolroom use and proves excellent training for those children 
just learning the multiplication table, and also gives advantageous 
review work for the more advanced grades. It is advisable to call the 
game “ Multiple” instead of ‘* Buzz,” and to use the term “ Multiple” 
wherever in the parlor game we used the word “ Buzz,’’ as the latter 
word has absolutely no bearing upon the game, while the former 
carries with it the real thought of the game. 

To play the game the children remain at their desks. Choose some 
number— 7, for instance; write it upon the board, and then, beginning 
with the child at the far end of the room, have the class count. The 
first child says ‘*‘ One,” the child in front of him “Two,” etc., until you 
reach the child whose turn it would be to say ‘“‘ Fourteen.”’ Instead of 
saying “‘ Fourteen” he says “‘ Multiple,’ meaning that fourteen is a 
multiple of seven, which was the chosen number. The same idea is 
followed by the children whose turn it would be to say “‘ Twenty-one,” 
“Twenty-eight,” etc. Any child who forgets and says the number 
where he should have said ‘“‘ Multiple” drops out of the game. 


Dumb-School Will Quiet the Children 


UMB-SCHOOL, while not really a game, may be found efficient, 
especially in the lower grades, for quieting a talkative class. 
Tell the children in as interesting a manner as possible how the 
blind children, the dumb children and the deaf children are taught. 
Then suggest to the class that they pretend to be a class of dumb 
children; that they can hear and see, but have no power of speech, 
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in School Get Restless 
By Aljean Edward Starr 


while you, the teacher can see and talk, but 
cannot hear. Tell them that you will ask each 
child a question in turn, which will have to be 
answered at the board with chalk, because they 
cannot talk, and even if they did, you, being 
deaf, could not hear them. 

Any child whose lips the teacher sees mov- 
ing is not playing Dumb-School and forfeits 
his right to answer a question with the chalk. 

This game affords the teacher a chance for 
almost absolute quiet in her schoolroom, and 
after having a class thus quieted it is an easy 
matter to maintain control. 

The best questions in this game are those in mental arithmetic. 
For example, if sugar is worth four cents a pound, how much will 
three pounds cost? The child then has only to write ‘‘$o.12.” 

I suggest simple questions because the game is of interest to only 
the lower grades, first, second and third. With the first-grade chil- 
dren one might confine the questions to Nature-study work, asking, for 
instance: ‘‘What color is an apple?” ‘What shape is an orange ?” 


Homophones —a Lan2Zuage-Spellina2 Game 


HE teacher writes the following: sentences upon the board, and 

explains to the class that the blanks stand for omitted words, and 
that the words in each sentence have the same sound, but are spelled 
differently and have different meanings. 


SENTENCES AS PuT UPON THE BOARD 


1. It hurts to ( ) stung by a ( ye 

ay Tel ) you are going for a swim in the ( ye 

3. The( ) contents of his basket fell into the ( ) he had dug. 
4. The( ) girls went ( ) see the play, and John went, ( ys 
5. The bird ( ) down the ( ) and fell into the fire. 

6. He ( ) along the dusty ( yi 

7. Most people ( ) with the ( ) hand. 

oy EC ) the ( ) finish dusting before she left. 


9. Mary ( yc 

10. I cannot ( 

11. Jf you will ( 
butcher’s. 

12. He sent a ( 


) cakes for dinner. 
) the band play from ( Je 
) me I will bring you the ( ) from the 
) of paper to every one who sang in the ( E 


SENTENCES WITH BLANKS FILLED 

1. It hurts to (be) stung by a (bee). 
2. I (see) you are going for a swim in the (sea). 
The (whole) contents of his basket fell into the (hole). 
The (two) girls went (to) see the play, and John went, (too). 
The bird (flew) down the (flue) and fell into the fire. 
. He (rode) along the dusty (road). 

Most people (write) with the (right) hand. 

I (made) the (maid) finish dusting before she left. 

9g. Mary (ate) (eight) cakes for dinner. 

10. I cannot (hear) the band play from (here). 

11. If you will (meet) me I will bring you the (meat) 
butcher’s. 

12. He sent a (quire) of paper to every one who sang in the (choir). 


avi pW 


oOo“? 


from the 


A game of this kind teaches the children both the spelling and the 
usage of words. 


Abbreviations —an Oral or Written Game 


BBREVIATIONS” may be used either as an oral game, choos- 
ing sides, and having first one side and then the other read a 
sentence, or as a written game in which each child rewrites each sen- 
tence. The latter is preferable as it offers a greater opportunity for 
the display of individual ability. This game is played to the best 
advantage by children above the fourth grade, for by the time the 
fifth grade is reached there has, in all probability, been some textbook 
instruction in abbreviations from the grammar, speller, geography 
and arithmetic in use. 

To play the game the teacher puts the following sentences upon the 
board and tells her class that these sentences are supposed to be copied 
from a notebook lost in a street car. This notebook was found by the 
conductor, and, as it had no name upon it, he looked inside of it to see 
if he could tell by its contents to whom it belonged. But the owner of 
the book had used so many abbreviations that the conductor could 
not read a single sentence. 

How many sentences will the class be able to read? 

SENTENCES AS PUT UPON THE BOARD 
1. Recd. Payt. with Int. Jan. roth on Bal. of John Hall’s bill. 
The Lawson Co. of Wis. is my Cr. to the Amt. of five hundred 
dollars, for Mdse. 
3. Pay Arnold’s Acct. for six cwt. of iron before Dec. 


5th, and get 
the Disct. 


4. Send one bu. of potatoes to Capt. Hale, No. 15 Main St. Send 
this ( ay 6 a DS 
‘Ans. Prof. Riley’s letter and refer him to Vol. six, Ex. four. 


. Stop at the P. O. this A. mM. and mail the MS. to Maj. Thomas. 

7. Collect the Int. on R. R. shares from Frank Burton, Esq. 

8. Remember Mr. Peak’s invitation for dinner Feb. 9th, to meet 
Lieut. Stone of Pa., Col. Boyle of Ky., Gen. Harrison of Va., and the 
Hon. John Webb of Mo. 

9g. Send Dr. Adams eight one-gal. 
bottles, costing three cts. a bottle. 


bottles, and three doz. pt. 


SENTENCES AS WRITTEN IN FULL 


1. Received payment with interest January roth on balance of 
John Hall’s bill. 

2. The Lawson Company of Wisconsin is my creditor to the 
amount of five hundred dollars, for merchandise. 

3. Pay Arnold’s account for six hundredweight of iron 
December 5th, and get the discount. 

4. Send one bushel of potatoes to Captain Hale, Number 15 Main 
Street. Send this Cash on Delivery. 

Answer Professor Riley’s letter and refer him to volume six, 
example four. 

6. Stop at the post-office this forenoon and mail the manuscript 
to Major Thomas. 

7. Collect the interest on railroad shares from Frank Burton, 
Esquire. 

8. Remember Mr. Peak’s invitation for dinner February gth, te 
meet Lieutenant Stone of Pennsylvania, Colonel Boyle of Kentucky, 
General Harrison of Virginia, and the Honorable John Webb of 
Missouri. 

* 9. Send Doctor Adams eight one-gallon bottles, and three dozen 
pint bottles, costing three cents a bottle. 


before 

















Vacation 
air all Winter 





You spend much time and 
money all Summer seek- 
ing to keep yourself and 
family in the outside air. 
The air of Winter is, if 
anything, purer. The 
reason many a family 
does not get the benefit of 
pure, fresh air all the year 
round is because theystick 
to stuffy, ashy, gas-laden, 
old-fashioned heating 
methods. 


MERICAN & [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


warm the airas fast as it comes 
in and just where it comes in. 
The Hot Water or the Low- 
Pressure Steam is gently but 
surely piped to the AMERI- 
CAN Radiators that warm the 
cold air as it flows under, 
through, over and around them. 
The force or direction of wind, 
or intensity of the cold, does 
not matter. There is Summer 
warmth throughout the whole 
house on the most tempes- 
tuous of Winter days. 

IDEAL Boilers do not merely ‘burn 
coal’’—they develop its full heating 
energy —and distribute all the available 


heat of the fuel through the AMERICAN 
Radiators to the rooms to be warmed. 


Whether your cottage, house, store, build- 
ing, church, etc., is OLD or new, farm or 
city, do not delay investigating this best 
investment feature of any building. Saves 
fuel, labor, repairs— gives greatest comfort, 
protects the health and insures household 
cleanliness, safety and durability. Just the 
season to get the services of the most skilled 
fitters — now, before winter; not then, when 


it’s here. 


A No. 3-22 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 600 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner $255, 
were used to 
Hot-Water 
heat this cot- 
tage. 





A No. 22 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 240 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
theowner $115, 
were used to 
Hot-Water 
heat this cot- 
tage. 





At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 


You will enjoy reading our free book, which 
tells lots of things about heating economies 
it will pay you well to know. Write for it 
to-day, describing kind of building you 
wish to heat. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Showroouis in all large cities. 


Ms obs cabs dhs obs dls cds os ats Ge 





Write Dept. 25 
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Transcribed for The Journal by Jean Paul Kiirsteiner JES Model. 


A eae ss aml |( eee y 
eek === =~ \|IVERS & POND 
Shere PIANOS 


HE beautiful new model shown 

above has been called the dain- 
tiest and most charming upright 
we have ever made. Designed on 
= a Louis XV lines by an artist of 
5; national repute, it offers a graceful 
medium between the severe and 
the over ornate. Musically and 
structurally nothing finer can be 
had. Ivers & Pond Pianos repre- 
sent the experience of half a cen- 
tury of fine piano-building. They 
are used in over 350 leading edu- 
cational institutions, and 45,000 dis- 
criminating homes. 
How to Buy Our new Catalogue, just off 


¢ the press, should be in the 
hands of every intending purchaser. Wherever 
in the United States no dealer sells them, we 
send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. 
If the piano fails to please, it returns at our ex- 
pense for railway freights both ways. May we 
send you our Catalogue (free), quote lowest 
prices, and explain our unique easy-pay plans? 
e can thus practically bring Boston's largest 
2 7 pa B piano establishment to your door, though it be 
EPS = @ = : @ = the smallest and most remote village in the 
——e@—L- - = ae ha country. Write us to-day. 


<a —— IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


poco rit. Do 117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Courses of Novel-Reading 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


ZEW people realize how extensive 
= the literature of fiction is, how great 
a place it fills, and what an im- 
mense variety of illustrations of the 
literary art it presents. Among all 
the forms of writing none, prob- 
ably, has been practiced by a 


Truth is the interpretation of facts, the principle 
behind them, the law under which they take place. 
There may be, therefore, far more truth in a wholly 
imaginary story than in a volume of facts. Much 
of the most impressive and fundamental teaching 
of truth has been through the medium of fiction; 


great 


of people because none, certainly, 


appeals to so large a constituency of readers. The 
old-time prejudice against the novel, was as irrational 
as the prejudice against the drama, and had as little 


foundation. 


As there are dramas and dramas so there are,novels 


and novels. The vitality, power and permanent value of a great 
group of novels are no more affected by the fact that there are 
multitudes of poor stories, and even vicious ones, than is the 
dignity of painting lowered by the fact that there are multitudes 
of poor paintings and even some that are meretricious in subject 
and treatment. The novel of the moment may be dismissed from 
account in dealing with serious fiction; though even the novel of 
the moment, if it is clean, wholesome and well written, has its 
claims as a means of recreation and diversion; and recreation and 
diversion are as legitimate as the hardest kind of work for the 


highest objects. 


The permanent interest in fiction arises from 


the fact that it fulfills, at its best, the greatest function of 
literature: the record and interpretation of the spirit of human- 


ity under the conditions of life. 


Cc" 


Those who think that fiction 2 
stands in contrast with truth are confusing fact with truth. 


ee 


and it is in fiction that writers of insight and power 
find the freest and most flexible medium for the 
freest and widest record of what is in man; and 
that is the highest study and the supreme interest 


of men. 


In the fiction of the world every type of 


man and woman is portrayed with every possible external and 
internal attribute; with every kind of reaction of what a man 
does on what a man is; every form of inter-relation of things, 
man upon man, every aspect of the form and pressure of vital 


conditions on human beings. 


In fiction, too, every human faculty 


finds the freest play: imagination, spiritual insight, social obser- 
vation, logical construction, passion, fancy, genius for reasoning, 


artistic feeling, power of language. 
of literature richer in substance and form than fiction. 


In a word, there is no form 


The field 


is so vast, however, that many readers are eager for highways 
and by-paths which will enable them to travel intelligently and 
with precision to the place to which they would like to go, to the 
persons they would like to meet, the stories of character or fate 
they would like to hear. The following lists have been prepared, 


not with the hope of securing completeness, but of intimating ina 


ry} general way the different groups of novels that are worth reading. 








Novels of Plot 


HE different elements which make up good novels are best illus- 
trated by the selection of novels in which these different elements 


stand out as prime characteristics. 


One of these elements in fiction 


is the plot, which is, in many stories, the center of interest, and which 
constitutes the architecture, so to speak, of the novel: the scheme 
which underlies it—the plan on which it is built. 


The Moonstone, Collins 
Treasure Island, Stevenson 
— Eyre, Bronté 

eart of Midlothian, Scott 
Notre Dame de Paris, Hugo 
Never Too Late to Mend, Reade 


Mill on the Floss, Eliot 

Under the Greenwood Tree, Hardy 
Our Mutual Friend, Dickens 

The Three Musketeers, Dumas 
Monte Cristo, Dumas 


Novels of Character Study 


NOTHER prime element in the best novels is character drawings. 

This is so important an element in many stories that it over- 

shadows plot and narrative, and justifies the existence of the story 
by its insight, careful observation and accurate drawing. 


Pride and Prejudice, Austen 
Sentimental Tommy, Barrie 
Middlemarch, Eliot 
Anna Karénina, Tolstoi 

oseph Vance, De Morgan 
Mayor of Casterbridge, Hardy 
Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 


Rise of Silas Lapham, Howells 
Portrait of a Lady, James 

The Egoist, Meredith 

Sanctuary, Wharton 

Divine Fire, Sinclair 

Vanity Fair, Thackeray 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Stevenson 


Novels of Humor 


CRITIC of distinction has said that no novel can be great without 
humor; a statement which has also been made with reference 


to great men. 


There are exceptions to both statements. 


Dante, 


for instance, was almost, although not entirely, devoid of humor; 
and there are certain novels of real power from which the element of 
humor is almost entirely missing. But, as a rule, humor is one of the 
prime elements in fiction, as it is one of the great elements in life. ‘ 


ree Vance, De Morgan 

avid Copperfield, Dickens 

Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
Under the Greenwood Tree, Hardy 
Deephaven, Jewett 


Rudder Grange, Stockton 
Oldtown Folks, Stowe 
Sentimental Tommy, Barrie 
Don Quixote, Cervantes 


Historical Novels 
A HISTORICAL novel does not necessarily follow the lines of 


history. 


If it deals with historical events it must not distort 


or misrepresent them; but historical novels, as a rule, deal with a 
period or a man with integrity of truth rather than with integrity of 
fact. ‘A Tale of Two Cities,” for instance, is true in its vivid por- 
traiture of certain conditions; its reproduction of an atmosphere 
charged with passion; its general fidelity of interpretation of great 


crises in the affairs of men. 
rences. 


It is not true as a record of actual occur- 
“Henry Esmond” introduces a much larger element of 
historical fact, and in doing so faithfully renders the fact. 


But the 


historic quality of the story is in the atmosphere; in the imaginative 
reproduction of the society and manners of the period rather than 


in its literary statement. 


Harold, Bulwer-Lytton 
Ivanhoe, Scott 

Kenilworth, Scott 

The Crisis, Churchill 

Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
White Company, Doyle 
Ninety-Three, Hugo 


Westward Ho! Kingsley 
Hugh Wynne, Mitchell 
Seats of the Mighty, Parker 
Ben Hur, Wallace 

Henry Esmond, Thackeray 
St. Ives, Stevenson 

The Spy, Cooper 


Novels of Realism and Romantic Novels 


 ptosernaag and romanticism are terms constantly used in the dis- 
cussion of fiction and extremely difficult of definition. 


The 


reader of novels who wishes to get a clear and definite impression of 
these two forms of writing, and the diverse attitude toward the mate- 
rial used and the characters which appear, will do well to study 
groups of novels which may be distributed under these two heads: 


Novels of Realism 
Anna Karénina, Tolstoi 
Daisy Miller, James 
The Bostonians, James 
Adam Bede, Eliot 
Mill on the Floss, Eliot 
Oliver Twist, Dickens 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, Hardy 
Hazard of New Fortunes, Howells 
The House of Mirth, Wharton 
The Common Lot, Herrick 


Novels of 

Isidro, Austin 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Eggleston 
— Bodewin’s Testimony, Foote 

ed-Horse Claim, Foote 
The Plow-Woman, Gates 
Ramona, Jackson 
Whispering Smith, Spearman 
Blazed Trail, White 


Romantic Novels 
Notre Dame de Paris, Hugo 
David Balfour, Stevenson 
St. Ives, Stevenson 
Prince Otto, Stevenson 
To Have and to Hold, Johnston 
Charles O’ Malley, Lever 
Guy Mannering, Scott 
Quentin Durward, Scott 
Marble Faun, Hawthorne 
Mr. Isaacs, Crawford 


the West 

The Virginian, Wister 

The Spoilers, Beach 

Log of a Cowboy, Adams 

Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop, 
Garland 

A Country Town, Howe 

A Certain Rich Man, White 


J 


Novels of New England Life 


Cape Cod Folks, Greene 

Vesty of the Basins, Greene 

House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne 
Elsie Venner, Holmes 

Country Doctor, Jewett 
Deephaven, Jewett 


Oldtown Folks, Stowe 
Minister’s Wooing, Stowe 

Wood Carver of ’Lympus, Waller 
Doctor Zay, Ward 

Jane Field, Wilkins 


Novels About the South 


Kentucky Cardinal, Allen 

The Kentuckians, Fox 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
Fox 

The Battleground, Glasgow 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky, Hall 

Audrey, Johnston. 

Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, Craddock 

The Choir Invisible, Allen 


Old Gentleman of the Black Stock, 
Page 

Red Rock, Page 

Colonel Carter of 
Smith 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Thompson 

Lady Baltimore, Wister 

Doctor Sevier, Cable 

The Grandissimes, Cable 

The Partisan, Simms 


Cartersville, 


“Problem” Novels 


Red Pottage, Cholmondeley 

Awakening of Helena 
Deland 

Philip and His Wife, Deland 

The Patriot, Fogazzaro 

The Saint, Fogazzaro 

The Sinner, Fogazzaro 


Richie, 


The Undercurrent, Grant 
Unleavened Bread, Grant 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Hardy 
Common Lot, Herrick 

Her Son, Vachell 

House of Mirth, Wharton 

Fruit of the Tree, Wharton 


Novels on Sociological Subjects 


Put Yourself in His Place, Reade 

It is Never Too Late to Mend, 
Reade 

Felix Holt, the Radical, Eliot 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
Besant. 

The Pit, Norris 


Novels of 


The Typhoon, Conrad 

Lord Jim, Conrad 

Toilers of the Sea, Hugo 

Dr. Luke of the Labrador, Duncan 
The Way of the Sea, Duncan 

The Seiners, Connolly 


Fathers and Sons, Turgenief 
Truth, Zola 

Looking Backward, Bellamy 
Beggars All, Dougall 

Les Misérables, Hugo 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 


the Sea 


Water Witch, Cooper 
Westward Ho! Kingsley 
Marooned, Russell 
Tides of Barnegat, Smith 
Iceland Fisherman, Loti 
The Pilot, Cooper 


Novels for the Girl Who is Out2rowing Children’s Books 


Pride and Prejudice, Austen 

30w of Orange Ribbon, Barr 
Little Minister, Barrie 

Princess of Thule, Black 

Lorna Doone, Blackmore 

John Halifax, Gentleman, Mulock 
Silas Marner, Eliot 

Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 


White Company, Doyle 

First Violin, Fothergill 

Abbé Constantin, Halévy 

Prince Otto, Stevenson 

Amos Judd, Mitchell 

Cloister and the Hearth, Reade 
Monsieur Beaucaire, Tarkington 


Old-Fashioned Novels 


On the Heights, Auerbach 

Pride and Prejudice, Austen 

Sense and Sensibility, Austen 
Cranford, Gaskell 

Rutledge, Harris 

Noble Life, Mulock 

— Halifax, Gentleman, Mulock 
Voman in White, Collins 

Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 


Our Mutual Friend, Dickens 
Arthur Bonnicastle, Holland 
Charles O’ Malley, Lever 

Sir Gibbie, Macdonald 

Jane Eyre, Bronté 

Castle Rackrent, Edgeworth 
Quits, Tautphceus 

Phineas Finn, Trollope 


Good Recent Novels 


Joseph Vance, De Morgan 
Alice-for-Short, De Morgan 
The Patriot, Fogazzaro 
The Sinner, Fogazzaro 
The Saint, Fogazzaro 
Divine Fire, Sinclair 
Coniston, Churchill 
Awakening of Helena 
Deland 


Richie, 


Beloved Vagabond, Locke 
Septimus, Locke 

Her Son, Vachell 

Garden of Allah, Hichens 
Romance of a Plain Man, Glasgow 
Lewis Rand, Johnston 

The Chippendales, Herrick 

The Long Gallery, Lathbury 


Novels Which Picture English Life 


Adam Bede, Eliot 

Middlemarch, Eliot 

Halifax, Gentleman, Mulock 
Jiana of the Crossways, Meredith 
Beauchamp’s Career, Meredith 
Divine Fire, Sinclair 


Marriage of William Ashe, Ward 
Sir George Tressady, Ward 

The Country House, Galsworthy 
The Man of Property, Galsworthy 
Exton Manor, Marshall 


Novels From Which Plays Have Been Made 


Little Minister, Barrie 

Little White Bird, Barrie 

The Spoilers, Beach 

The Christian, Caine 

Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
Lady With the Camellias, Dumas 
Count of Monte Cristo, Dumas 
Trilby, DuMaurier 

Pride of Jennico, Castle 

Friend Fritz, Erckmann 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Hardy 


Prisoner of Zenda, Hope 

When Knighthood was in Flower, 
Major 

In the Bishop’s Carriage, Michelson 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
Rice 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Stevenson 

Monsieur Beaucaire, Tarkington 

Vanity Fair, Thackeray 

Ben Hur, Wallace 

The Virginian, Wister 














REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 


When You Buy 


A ning, scarf pin 
or brooch, look for the 
above mark O. B. Then 
you may know it is made 
from government gold, 999 
pure. 

Every known variety of 
design and finish to meet 
the most fastidious de- 
mand, and, price consid- 
Sate Mn aldetoltiar- ts Wteht |b 

Makea mental note night 
now to always ask your 
jeweler for O. B. goods. 
Thousands of beautiful de- 


signs to select from. 


Jewelry 
Of 


Known 
OTE ay 


For over 30 years our line 
has been accepted as the 
Previtef-VacBe-Vele Etro (ofl oh au (toe 
ing dealers throughout the 
land. 

Now that you may easily 
identify our jewelry, that 
you may be sure of honest 
value at a consistent price, 
we have marked our goods 
as indicated above (O.B.) 

Every piece of jewelry 
bearing this mark is ‘made 
in our own factory by the 
hub and die process, en- 
graved and finished by 
hand "under the’ supervi- 
sion of the highest priced, 
skilled artisans: That is 
why O. B. Jewelry 


Wears Longer 
Looks Better 


A very strong reason for 
your insisting upon O. B. 
goods from your jeweler. 

If he cannot show you 
what you want his jobber 
will quickly supply him in 
specially wrapped, dust 
and wear-proof packages 
— which ‘eliminate ‘all 
possibility of tarnishing or 
scratching in handling. 


The Ostby & Barton Company 
Providence, R. I. 














Trade Mark 


We are sole importers of these exquisite 
CRAPO Linens. They come from Italy, and 
they are sold only in our stores. 

Good linens are a joy to the careful housekeeper. For home 
use nothing is more refined, comforting, economical The 
texture, fineness, flexibility, adaptability, durability (and fast 
colors of the Dress Linens) are the most valuable attributes of 
CRAPO Linens. They will please you just as soon as you 
begin to use them. In an experience of 50 years we have 
never found any linens in the world quite as good in all these 
respects as the CRAPO Linens 

The chief reasons why CRAPO Linens are best are 
because the flax is sun “ieached on the grass before it is 
woven; vegetable dyes are used to color the Dress Linens 
(positively no chemicals whatever); and these pure linen 
fabrics are always woven precisely the same, of unvarying 
quality, in each line, with hand looms in one factory in 
Italy. We import the entire product of that large factory. It 
produces CRAPO Linens only, and they are sold exclusively 
by us under our trade mark. Be sure you get the genuine. 

If you are replenishing your linen closet, remember 

CRAPO sheeting comes by the yard, and runs from 72 
to 107 inches in width. A CRAPO towel (28” x 39”, fringe 
344”), for example, costing 80 cents will last for 30 years and 
be softer and better than at the beginning. 

If you are considering Dress Linens, shirt waists, laces, 
embroideries, fancy articles, etc., for personal or household use 
or adornment, the CRAPO goods will certainly interest you. 

The price is moderate —the economy rather startling — the 
effect satisfying. 

Write Dept. 3 for illustrated catalogue. Sample dres 
linens for 6 cents postage. 


JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 


381 Fifth Ave.,New York. 55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 
Main Street, Bar Harbor. 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


resenting Lettie’s Dolls Party of Little People Dressed in Fancy Costumes 


By Sheila Young 
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any, N.Y. ‘‘éd lines in hats and hoods and slip dolls’ heads into slits thus made. 
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FLAG SHIP 




















A Messaze to the Fleet 


MESSAGE is to be sent from the flagship to each one of the other 
ships in the fleet, and the little launch must take the shortest 


Are You a Good Shot? 


b eed are invited to try your skill in shooting at this new style 
of target. But it is not the highest score that wins: it is the 


+ which aver ethan le Eee each ahot. What is that course, to save time. In what order will the ships be visited? Give 
owest which ave rages . ignteen poin Ss yr CacN Shot. Wt Is la the letters in the sequence in whic h they are reac hed. 
total score, and how is it made up? YW 4 eC Ou 
e 
a hoy Like 
© ? 
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If you have a boy 
who wants to earn his 























































































































f own spending money, — | 
_ r a) > 
Ture Lapires’ Home 
JouRNAL will help 
| . - 
en him do it. 
ZH By delivering the mag- | 
fs azine to friendsand neigh | 
¢ bors, your boy can earn 
a lot of money without 
associating with undesir- 
; - able companions —and | 
Knocking Out Three Nations A Little Problem in Figuring ; ‘ I agai | 
Nee : cae in this way, he can get a | 
HIS is a new form of the ball- ERE is a regulation clock dial. ; me all | 
throwing game so often seen at It is to be cut up in four pieces, business training t lat Wl | 
summer resorts. Usually a prize so that each piece shall contain num- be of inestimable value | j 
is offered for knocking down all bers footing up exactly the same : “5 
the figures. In this case, how- total. At first you may say that In later life. 
ever, only six need be hit, provided this is a problem which simply rr er : b ah : | 
each upright and each horizontal cannot be worked out; but try Lhousahds of oys are 
row is finally left with an even it. There really is a way, if already doing it without 
number of figures: either four you are clever enough to dis- i rr =, 
ortwo, notthree norone. Just cover it. In answering you interfer Ing with 10ome, 
dispose: of three of the eight may show your solution by school or other duties; | 
nationalities—German, drawing lines on the small « $ 4 
French, American, Italian, dial in the convenient blank they earn Irom PI.oo to | 
Swiss, Russian, Spanish, provided at the bottom of $y 5.00 aW eek. Your boy | 
Japanese —and the trick will the page, instead of actually 4 ‘a ell an 7 
be done; but which three cutting the large drawing can do as well as t 1ey. 
are they? above. ah 
l’o any boy who wants 
Just How Do These Trained Frogs Jump? to try it, we will send 
HESE frogs have been trained to jump in such a way that, in the one of his mates in an adjoining square and land a square iust ; ; 
: } y that, > s mate: an ¢ square and land on a square jus seats . ‘ : “ec_ 
end, only the black one will be left. Any frog that has been beyond. Inwhat order do they jump? In answering use some such every thing th at 1S neces 
jumped over gets off the board at once. The jumper must go over form as this: ‘‘X jumps to 21, Z to go,” and so on. sary including a hand- 
| ’ 40°, y> 
as m some booklet written by 
= ome GA a : ae - : , | 
Read These Positive Directions cine oi tea Grek din. | 
Mail your letter sothatit will reach Philadelphia Five Puzzles ofa New Kind selves, telling how they | 
not earlier'than September 1, and not later than i Code 4 i 
the morning of September 7. 1: Target Score. __ shots in all: in ; in ‘ in : total score, maae successes OF Se Ing 
The correct solution of these puzzles will be : Ae: 4 THe Laptes’ Home 
published inthe November JOURNAL. We cannot 2: The launch goes to the ships in this order ’ ’ ’ , , > | ; ‘i feu ; 
answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. : ; ; : , , . ; ; | J OURNAL and [HE 
The privilege of competing isopentoall. The a _ SATURDAY EVENING t 
general form of answer shown on the right is abso- 3: Ball Throwing. a Xi 5: The Frogs. jumps to ; > han , - Hy 
lutely required, although the blank itself need not The three na- aS | ost. Ten copies of the 
be cut from the magazine; but the use of these tionalities are: to , etc. | latter magazine are sent 
printed blanks will simplify the examination of “i 


the answers. Send ina complete list of answers, without cost. 
and let us have, in not more than twenty-five 


words, your idea as to the best cover design we Just send a line of inquiry 





have published this year. For your skill in solving : | and you will receive all that 
t} und for the originality, neatness and 4: Clock Puzzle. : Ma RR RRP ae: er 
general care shown in your answer, we will give: Use the dia- | S | C ‘ 


gram to show 


<4 
Q LW” | boy ‘to make money right 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a : j 
. a our solution. : ie 
»rrect solution, and,in the judgment of the y trom the Start. 
I ditors of The Journal, the best-prepared Name a e 
slip; $10 for a correct list and the second Sales Division 
best slip; $5 for a correct list and the third AAdvess Son - 


best slip, and $1 each tor the next forty- 
seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
Send your solutions to —_—— — -—- 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal a Your Idea of the Best Cover Design May be Wrilten in the Margin 
Post Office Box 1401, Philadelphia eect ix aN 
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By Marion Wire 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


Our Prize Catalogue 
“New York Fall Fashions” 






































OTH of these hats are this season’s models, but the one 
on the left shows correct lines, while the other is nothing 
short of a freak. Ws back view is particularly bad. 

You may see the two girls below in any audience. The first 
one has been careful in the selection and arrangement of her 
dress, while the other one shows a decidedly vulgar taste in the 
use of rhinestones, false hair and coarse lace, 











This 
124 Page 
Book is 
indispen- 
sable to any 
woman who 
desires to 
dress in latest 
New York 
| Fashion at 
{7 . economical 
prices. 




















No other Fashion Book is so cumplete,—so 
authoritative or so valuable as this Prize Edition. 


You will find attractively illustrated and fully 
described 


Tailored Suits, Coats, Dresses 


$8.00 to $100.00 


Skirts, Costumes, Waists, Furs, 
Underwear, Hats, Corsets, Etc. 


Everything to wear for Women, Misses and 
Children at the lowest prices ever quoted. 


New York Styles Show Radical Changes 





























NATTRACTIVE as is the picture on the right it is only what is too often 
seen. Astout woman should never accentuate her generous proportions 
by wearing a large hat of abnormal shape, nor shorten her height by a raised 
belt and a waist divided into sections, and she should always have a wrap 
for street wear. See how different the woman on the left appears. Thelong 
lines of the coat tend to make her look taller, and the hat is most appropriate. 
The well-dressed woman below evidently uses her mirror. If the other one 
realizes how she looks from the back is it possible that she considers the 
effect good? The difference is not one of money, but of care and taste. 

























































































| Here jon 
| is a rr aA” oe 
| sample 7 ' 
of a 
| . a 
| Simpson- e- 
| || Crawford 7 - 
bov | | | values. gi] 
~ 1 || A a 
his || | | Tailored 
| s a é 
icy, | | | Suit 4 
» || | | Fine ? 
IME | | Quality 
re] p | | all wool 
Broad- 
cloth. f Va 
nag- | Black, }° 
eigh || Navy, 
| Brown, 
earn Gray me 
hout || Dark 
lesir- | | Green, 
and, || Our 
pet a | Special 
: } 
twill | 
value 1 : 7 
| | == 
Express 
JS are | | prepaid 
| } 
thout = || | 
| | 
ome, | | Suit No.L 25 
ities 5 | $4450 
O | — 
et | Express prepaid 
r boy The Coat is 42 inches long, semi-fitted and 
‘ displays the hipless outline now demanded by 
cy. current New York Fashions. 
, The front is single-breasted, closing with four 
wants haudsome jet buttons—same buttons being effect- 
‘ ively employed to trim the back where the seams 
send are slashed, Coat is lined throughout with good 
















































satin, guaranteed to wear for two seasons. 
j (ot oho te The Skirt is made with nine gores, fitting 
| snugly over hips and draping in straight gracetul 
hand- 4VERY girl would appre- Say showy person on the left lines. Two deep side pleats are arranged on 
| ciate how much better she is a type which suggests a each side of the front panel extending from knee 
en by | will look if she will attend to preference forquantity ratherthan to bottom of skirt. oe 
; | the small details of the back as quality. The lines of her suit, of Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Skirts are about 
them- | as ; | 40 inches long and are finished with 3-inch basted 
| l well as the front of her dress, be- the most extreme and gaudy style, | hem. Order by bust measure only. 
thev | | | ing careful to fasten every button never were graceful, and her back Y y ae 
ey or hook, to see that all the edges looks positively crooked as she 0 S | P $11 5 xp oes 
elling | meet, to put ber clothes on tries to walk, with her trailing ur pecia nce, e Prepaid 
q OME eg agile esa oi werk —r up —— | Positively $18.00 value 
. . | " se 00 rim an neat. ie ontras the simply - gzowne 
te E || graceful shirtwaist girl shown woman next to her. In every f OUR GUARANTEE oa 
t above, and the untidy person over line of her costume she show If you are not perfectly satisfied with any 
NING + on the right illustrate this point good taste and a feeling for pro | thing we send you—we want you to return it | 
- f beautifully by comparison. portion, harmony and fitne to us immediately, and we will promptly 
of the | and cheerfully refund your money. 
| 
P -Sent | ae YOU TAKE NO RISK 
| 











For Over 30 Years Recognized Leaders 
of New York Fashions 


We own and operate four of the largest stores 
in America, theretore it is reasonable that we have 
advantages as regards Style, Quality and Prices 
not given to any other house anywhere. No mat- 
ter how small or how large your purchase we 
pay postage and express charges, thus enabling 
heels indicate the general slov en YOU to shop in New York’s Foremost Fashion 
liness of some women Store with genuine pleasure and economy just 
as if you visited us personally. 


Write TO-DAY for FREE Copy of Prize Catalogue 
———— | Address Dapt. L. 


Simpson Crawford Co 


SIXTHJAVI9"T020" STREET. § NEW YORK. | 


Founded 1865 


jnquiry 
all that 
e your 

right 














“THE bottom of the skirt and 

the shoes are most important 
and should always be carefully 
looked after. 


AGGED skirt braids, and 
flashy shoes run down at the 
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JHOUSANDS of girls 
s find themselves, in the 
§ beginning of autumn, 
away from home at 
school. If at a co- 
institution 
vi) ; 

Seen i) they are placed in a 
position of unusual responsibility, with 





heaped upon them. 

To the parent it seems easy to restrict 
the social pleasures of the students and 
to maintain a surveillance that will 
insure the most careful and well-guarded 
conduct on the part of every young man 
and every young woman enrolled. It is 
forgotten that the Faculty has many 








students would listen and see that proper 
regulation is observed. The girl who 
comes to a college town and enters a 
sorority that is devoted much to society 
seldom does well as a worker in books. 
She is apt to become a popular girl, but 
frequently she breaks down in health 
soon after leaving college or before she 
is graduated. 

“Why is it that so many girls become 
physical wrecks when at school? Simply 
this: they do as they please and have 
never been taught to control their desires 
and their appetites. No place so tries 
the young woman—and the young man, 
too, for that matter—as a college town. 








other duties, that it is no slight task to vaKAE 
watch over fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred vigorous, impres- 
sionable young persons, each eager to enjoy life to its full. The 
parent who has been unable, perhaps, to control completely one boy 
or one girl at home, expects great things of the stranger-professor 
who must manage hundreds at the same time. 


The Plaint of the Chaperon 


E WERE talking about it at the Magazine Writer’s the other 
evening. The Dean’s Wife was positive in her views. 

“This evening,” she said, “we went down to the hall to the Junior 
prom —thinking itour duty. Some of the Faculty ought to go for form’s 
sake, if nothing more. But it was just the same as before. The young 
men had eyes for only the young women; the young women were trying 
to fill their dance-cards. We might have been mummies from the 
museum for all the attention we received. My husband danced with 
two young women—but no young man asked me. I did not care for 
dancing, but it showed poor courtesy. We left early.” 

“But college girls are ‘good fellows,’”’ put in the Magazine Writer. 

“Should they be?” asked the Dean sharply. ‘Up in the gallery 
this evening I saw two young men sitting out a dance with their com- 
panions, and they were smoking cigarettes. To my mind the young 
women would have been more respected had they not been ‘good 
fellows’ enough to allow it.” 

The attitude of the young women of college towns toward the mem- 
bers of the Faculty and their families is a sure test of their inbred 
courtesy. It is good for them in more ways than one to extend the 
kindliness of appreciation to those who watch over them in the place of 
their parents. ‘Their home training is vividly portrayed in this action. 


“Loudness” as a Handicap 


“THE most difficult thing for the Freshman girl to overcome,” put in 

the English Assistant, ‘“‘is loudness. More than once have I seen 
young women who had every semblance of good breeding and good 
nature, who were pretty, and who naturally would have had the sym- 
pathy of their fellows and of the Faculty, lose something of both 
because they were thoughtlessly ‘loud’ and rough. They had not 
learned to comprehend fully the rights of others and seemed negligent 
of the little niceties of life that make existence worth while.” 

“Why should they do this —because of thoughtlessness ?’ 

“Not that,” broke in the Dean’s Wife; “‘it is because they have been 
brought up in country towns, where there is a greater freedom of social 
manners than in the city. The country town has the maximum of 
liberty and the minimum of chaperonage for the young woman. She 
learns, if she be a wide-awake and energetic girl, to push herself to the 
front, to make a way for herself, and when she comes in contact with 
the larger world she keeps on doing it. It is not the worst thing that 
could happen to her, for it can be turned into positive advantage.” 

“Such girls are usually the ones that have the greatest part in the 
doing of things,’”’ suggested the Fditor’s Wife. ‘‘‘T'wo of the ‘loudest’ 
girls | ever knew won out in the end. But they came here to have a 
good time—then learned better and worked for honors. They won 
them, too, and became in their Junior and Senior years the most 
modest of our girls.” 

That is the testimony of a woman who has been in touch with the 
girl’s side of a great university for twenty-two years. The history of 
those girls is that of thousands of others; they did not win completely 
until they subdued their own overabundant activity to the demands 
of the social conditions around them. It is the great lesson that every 
girl who goes to college must learn: that she is more certain to win if 
she will be thoughtful of the needs of those around her, if she will be the 
first to regulate her socia] ambitions and not wait for some one else to 
compel her to observe the canons the world has established. 

Somehow, more is expected of the college girl than of the college 
boy. She is the embodiment of social grace in the school; she has 
the standing of the institution, socially, to maintain; she is always 
under the surveillance of scores of eyes who take note of her every act. 
In other words, the college girl is placed on a pedestal and is observed 
at close range; she must allow no subtle advantage to escape her, for 
if she does she loses a prestige it will take her long to regain. 


Sororities and Fraternities 


N THE social life of the modern college are the fraternity and the 

sorority. In some sections of the country this element begins in 
the High School, and so much has it interfered with the progress of the 
work thercin that some States have forbidden, under penalty of expul- 
sion, the existence of such 
al societies among High- 
4 School students. 

“For the college girl the 
sorority is not altogether 
bad,”’ was the verdict of 
the Editor’s Wife. ‘‘The 
girls learn to manage their 
social affairs much as they 
will manage their own 
homes later, and they 
become imbued with a 
responsibility that is really 
helpful.” ° 

“But what about the 
terrific social whirl of house 
parties, receptions and 
balls that it induces?” 
came from the Dean. 

“Wrong, of course; but 
regulatethem. Thecollege 
ought to have a board of 
control to which the 

















This is particularly true of the university 

towns where State institutions are main- 
tained, there being a freedom from responsibility on the part of the 
teachers. Little wonder that the management is sometimes criticised. 
There ought to be a way for closer espionage.” 

The young woman who comes from the farm or from the small 
country town to the college center need not feel that she is inferior to 
the city girls. They may smile at her errors for a little, but they envy 
her herstrength, the red cheeks, the clear brain that have been acquired 
by days of outdoor life and hours of sunshine. 

The sororities and fraternities take in but a small portion of the 
students in the colleges—in many not one-tenth of the enrolment. 
They have their place in college spirit and add to the pleasures of the 
members, but they are not essentials. As good work is done outside 
them as inside; as great successes have been won by non-members as 
by those belonging. Any interest that causes loss of the precious time 
needed for books during the best four years of a girl’s life should be 
considered with caution. 


The Athletic Girl at College 


“TT IS getting fashionable for every girl to be athletic,” remarked the 

Magazine Writer; “but for my part it seems that it is overdone. 
I should like to know if there is real!y any benefit in that sort of devel- 
opment that helps a girl in her work.” 

“Just this,” said the Physical Culture Instructor: “she has greater 
confidence in herself because she knows that she can do things. Many 
a girl has failed in her studies because she did not have the strength for 
some extra strain on her physical energy. She collapsed with a nervous 
headache when the girl who could ride horseback —and liked to do it — 
could canter out on the country roads and get from the open air inspira- 
tion that carried her over the rough places. Somehow, the habit of 
being outdoors and of doing things that takes one to the country the 
year round makes a better thinker and a better student. The time thus 
spent is well used, for it gives a clearer brain with which to work.” 

“The girl who has been brought up to like athletic sports is usually 
the one who leads her class in school. In my town,” said the Magazine 
Writer, “the valedictorians of the High-School graduating classes 
during the past three years have been girls who rode two to four miles 
on horseback every day of the school year. One of them milked two 
or three cows before she started and after she returned. She ranked at 
the head of twenty-four, mostly town boys and girls with many social 
engagements taking up their time.” 

It does not follow that four miles of riding, rain or snow, or the 
milking of cows is needful to be successful; but it is evidence that a 
clear brain and a healthy body are mighty towers of strength when the 
trial of the schoolroom comes. 


What Some Girls Were Told 


“7 HAD an experience at the beginning of last school year,”’ added the 
Dean’s Wife, “that taught me much. The Faculty asked me to 
talk to the girls of the college, giving them some advice as a mother 
might do and tell them things that would make them better and hap- 
pier. Determined to do the task well I interviewed about twenty men 
of my acquaintance, taking them from all walks of life and all profes- 
sions. The range included bankers, lawyers, farmers, ic.’ 
laborers. 


Dy 
Of each I asked, ‘What does a man most desire in a wife?’ 

“When the girls were gathered for the talk I locked the doors and 
told them what I had done and what answers I received. It seems to 
me that as every young woman dreams of home-making she ought to 
have some conception of what her husband will probably desire in her. 

“Of all I interviewed only one asked that his wife be highly edu- 
cated. Practically every one asked that she be able to make a good 
home—that she know how to bake, to buy groceries, to set a table and 
to manage the household. They did not expect their wives to do all 
these things, but they wanted them to know how they should be done. 
In other words, they wanted home-makers, helpmeets and not orna- 
ments. Coupled with this desire came, first, the demand for good 
health, then good nature and competent education. It is useless to 
bring a girl to womanhood with education and little else. If she is to 
fill a place in the world she must have other things—and in respect to 
this it makes no difference whether she marries or not.” 

With hundreds of students in a college or university it is often impos- 
sible for the teachers to come close to the personal life of the young 
persons under their care. But they can and should see that there are 
only the best of surroundings and the most careful conduct. 

In one Western university with an attendance of two thousand, more 
than 55 per cent. of the students are working their own way through 
school—and this applies to young women in nearly as large proportion 
as it does to young men. ; 
They are deserving of all 
praise for their courage 
and their determination 
to win. It should be the 
pride of a school to point 
out the students who are 
paying their own way; 
those aretheones whohave 
the best chance for the 
future. Thesame courage 
that enables them towin in 
that undertaking will add 
to their probability of 
success in mature years. 

The college girls of 
America are the jewels of 
the land and they are 
adding immensely to this 
generation’s wealth of 
noble womanhood. They 
should make every day at 
school count to this end. 
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L 197-199 E. Adams Street . 


Madam, “The Book 
of a Thousand Fash- 


. 99 ~« 
10ns_=s-'1S yours — free 


A postal or letter will bring it right to 
your door. It contains a most bewil- 
dering array of handsome and stunning 
style creations, bound to be intensely 
interesting to you, and to every woman 
regardless of age or station. Herein 
may be found styles to suit every 
whim, every fancy, plain or elaborate, 
at the widest possible range of prices. 


You will be delighted with the cover 
drawing ‘‘The Autumn Girl,’’ by 


Eugene Carrol Kelly 


one of America’s most famous artists. 
Another attraction is 


Mrs. Garland’s 


article on ‘‘Woman and Clothes,’’ 
giving you an exhaustive exposé on 
the prevailing modes. Also 


May Manton’s 


article on ‘‘The Art of Becoming 
Dress,’’ containing many useful and 
welcome style hints. 





Thousands upon thousands of women 
are daily writing for this largest, finest 
and most exquisite fashion book pub- 
lished. Don’t you want one? 


Don’t you want to study its thousand 
beautiful styles and learn what all the 
smart world is wearing ? 

Don’t you want us to send you a 
selection of the newest Fall fabrics in 
your preferred color? 

We feel sure you will be interested. 
Write today—NOW—while you 
think of it. Ask for style book No. 211. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 
Chicago 
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R.H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their LowPrices 
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No. 772. Dainty Waist made of Lawn, Hand 
embroidered in solid and English eyelet de- 
sign, two groups of eight pin tucks give a 
most desirable fullness to the front of waist, 
four groups of pin tucks in back, and a box 
plait in center, conceal the buttons — long 
sleeves made with groups of tucks and fin- 
ished with lace insertion and edging. High 


pointed collar to match — size $ 
34 to44—White only . .. . 1.29 
Postage 12c. 


NOT A SPECIAL OFFER 


This Shirt-waist bargain is only one of 
the thousands of bargains listed in our new 
Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


OUR CATALOGUE 

From the Macy Catalogue you select the same 
goods, at the same prices, which critical New 
York shoppers purchase who daily visit Macy’s. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is just out. 
Send for it. $5,000,000 worth of merchandise 
listed, distributed through 

85 separate departments of The Largest 
Retail Store Under One Roof in America. 


MACY’S GUARANTEE 
If any purchase is unsatisfactory, we promise 
to refund your money at once. Macy's reputa- 
tion, established by 51 years of honest, straight- 
forward business dealing in the heart of New 
York City, stands back of this guarantee. 
he Judge us by the valuee we have 
“2 been giving for fifty-one years. 
Write to-day for our wonderfully complete 450 
page, illustrated, Fall and Winter Catalogue, 
with its thousands of articles for vour personal 
and Household use. We will send it to you free, 
postage prepaid. 
Write for our free Samples of Women’s 
Made to Measure Suits. 


R. H. MACY & CO., Dept. 314 
Broadway, at 6th Ave., 34th to 35th Sts., N.Y. 





































If You 
Embroider 


and want to get much more brilliant 
effects than silk has ever given, you will 
find the new material, ‘‘ GLOSSILLA” 
to be the thing you have 
been looking fer. 






Striking effects; Silk looks 
duli in comparison, The 
finest embroideries on cloth, 
silkandallothercolored materials, 
are being made with ‘‘GLOSSILLA.” 
The best embroidery shops are recom- 
mending ““GLOSSILLA."” Try it. 
Glossilla is produced in every color 
every shade. If not procurable 
from your dealer, write to us giving 
his name, 


Bernhard Ulmann & Co., 
Dept. A, 

107 to 113 Grand 8t., 

New York. 












The Unbreakable 
. . 
Hairpin 
Think of it! A hairpin that will not 
break, split, or lose color. Perfectly 
pointed and finished. Outlasts a 
dozen of the ordinary kind. 
If your dealer hasn’t the Diadem, 
write for sample box today. 
Colors: Shell, amber or black. Six 
4-inch, or twelve 3-inch. 


25c 


AUSTIN WALKER CO. 
Dept. H, 109 Kingston St., Boston 
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HANDKERC HIEFS Make 
iM N Represent a big manatee rer. G 
° . = p . » > . . : éasy work. Fineline ress ood 
Transfer patterns can be supplied for No. 14142 (3 yards of border) for ro cents ; No. 14178 (which includes patterns for the two CREDIT aged Bree Samples: M 
designs so numbered), and No. 13145, jor 15 cenis each, post-jree. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, Stamp brings particulars oney 


giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Patiern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. FREEPORT MFG. CO., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. ¥., Dept. 50. 
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By 
The Child Who Hated School 


H, MAMMA! Do I have to go to school this 
afternoon?” The words were uttered in a tone 
of such desperation that I looked up quickly 

from my book to the tall, overgrown boy of eleven who 
stood nervously twisting his cap in his hands while he 
shifted awkwardly from one foot to the other. The 
length of his arms and legs in proportion to the rest of 
his body told my practiced eyes that the surging within, 
preparatory to the coming manhood, had already begun. 
Nature was putting forth her utmost effort to increase 
the hoy’s height before the final miracle of adolescence should demand 
all his vitality. Almost every atom of his strength was being used in 
this rapid physical growth. His mother looked puzzled and some- 
what perplexed as she replied: “Of course you must go to school, 
my son. You are not ill, are you?” 

“No,” answered the boy with a sigh. ‘Wish I was sick!” Then 
he burst out with ‘‘I hate school. I wish I never had to go again!” 

The mother rose and going over to where he stood laid her hand 
gently on his brow. The expression of anxiety left her face. ‘‘ You 
have no fever. Why don’t you want to go to school?” 

“Oh! I don’t know!” answered the boy, and he twisted himself 
away from her caressing hand. The fast-approaching manhood 
within him’was rejecting the caress which his childhood had loved. 
Then he added in an undertone,‘ I hate school and I hate my teacher!” 

“Well, we won’t talk any more about it,”’ said his mother in a tone 
of decision. “ Your chief duty in life just now is to go to school. Iam 
sorry you do not like it. But you must learn to do your duty whether 
you like it or not. So, run along now, else you will be late.” | 

The boy drew his cap down on to his head with a gesture of impa- 
tience and turned to leave the room. As he turned a wave of anguish 
swept over his face. In a moment more he had slammed the front 
door and was on his way to the dreaded schoolroom. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with Roger,” said the mother, 
turning to me. “He is such a good-natured boy, usually. 1 never 
heard him speak so before. Something must be wrong with him.” 

“Perhaps the something wrong is with the teacher,” I suggested, 
for I knew the shy, sensitive boy well and dearly loved him. The 
mother still looked perplexed and walked instinctively to the window 
as if to get a solution of the trouble by watching the fast-receding 
form of her son. We were silent. 

Then I said: “‘I have nothing special to do this afternoon. How 
would it do for me to go up to the school and look over the ground?” 

“‘T wish you would,” she replied. ‘I would go with you if I did not 
have an important engagement for the afternoon.” 


OX 


Within half an hour I opened the schoolroom door. Being an 

entire stranger to the teacher I merely nodded and sat down in the 
visitor’s chair. My boy friend blushed, looked uncomfortable and 
fastened his eyes on the page of his open book. He was, as I have 
said, a shy, sensitive boy, and I surmised that he feared my visit 
might in some way make him conspicuous. But I was on my guard 
and merely glanced at him as I did at the rest of the fifty children who 
were crowded into the hot, ill-ventilated room. The class which was 
reciting resumed its work. The lesson was finished and the pupils 
were sent to their seats to copy something from the blackboard. 
Then a lesson in oral spelling was begun with the class to which my 
boy belonged. The color came and went in his delicate face. I knew 
a trial was coming and that it would be all the harder because I was 
there. I tried to smile encouragingly for a moment and then to look 
in another direction. My hasty glance toward him, however, showed 
me that the boy was half-sick with dread. 
The teacher was a bright, wide-awake young woman with lots of 
go” in her. In a quick, alert voice she said: ‘Come, now! All 
books put away. We'll see who can remember yesterday’s lesson! 
Let’s be quick!” and she began giving out some words from a slip of 
paper which she held in her hand. Each child rose promptly and stood 
beside his desk as he spelled the word given him. The work pro- 
gressed briskly until it came to my boy. 

The next word on her list was pronounced quickly by the teacher. 
Roger looked at her, turned red in the face, then slowly disentangling 
his long legs from the iron rod under the seat he managed to get into 
the aisle, holding tenaciously to his desk with the grip of a drowning 
man, and—covered with confusion—spelled the word. 

“Well, children! Look at Roger!” exclaimed the teacher. ‘He 
has actually found that there are some feet at the end of his legs! He 
is standing on them! Really, Roger, I congratulate you that you 
didn’t try to spell sitting down today!” 

The other boys grinned. The girls tittered. And Roger—stung 
by her thoughtless sarcasm and realizing that he was an object of 
ridicule to his comrades—dropped into his seat unutterably wretched! 

There was no more concentrating for work that afternoon. He 
paid no further attention to what was going on, but looked hopelessly 
out of the window as a prisoner might have looked through the iron 
bars of his cell. When it was again his turn to spell he merely shock 
his head and the word was passed on to the next child. The lesson 
ended, the class was told to take out its drawing material and com- 
plete the sketch begun the day before. Roger was passionately fond 
of drawing, and was at work with his pencil half his time at home. 
But his hand moved listlessly over the paper now. Occasionally it 
stopped entirely. He was so unhappy that he could not work 
even at his beloved sketching. Several times he looked up longingly 
at the clock to see if his torture for that day was not over. Once or 
twice he chanced to meet the eye of some other child. Each time he 
blushed furiously and a flash of pain darted over his face. 
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for 

The teacher, apparently blind to the boy’s condition, walked up 
this aisle and down that, speaking cheerily and in the pleasant tone 
of voice which young teachers think they must use. Once or twice 
she tried to converse with me. But I answered in monosyllables. 
I knew she was young. I knewshe was inexperienced. I knew she did 
not realize what she had done. Had she struck Roger in the presence 
of all the children I could have forgiven her more easily. My dear, 
sensitive, shy Roger! Every inch of him a gentleman! No wonder 
that he hated her and hated his school life! I almost hated her myself. 

I recalled Froebel’s words: ‘Ask every true school-child with what 
feeling he approached the schoolhouse, and still more with what feeling 
he entered it; how he felt more or less keenly each day as if he had 
entered into a higher spiritual world. The faith and trust with which 
the child enters school accomplishes everything.” 

Then I found my wrath beginning to change into pity for the young 
teacher, who had not yet learned that her vocation was one of the 
divinest on earth; who still thought that keeping order and teaching 
textbooks were her chief duties! Poor thing! She was in the midst 
of a soul-garden and did not know it! Life was offering her some of 
its richest, rarest joys, its greatest opportunities, and she saw them 
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not! Therefore, by the time the school session had come to its close I 
was in a softened mood toward her. I nodded to Roger to go on 
home without me. I wanted to talk to her. 

When we were alone she moved about cheerfully picking up the 
débris which a day’s work inevitably leaves behind it. Soon she said, 
‘Are you interested in any of the children here?” 

‘“‘T am interested in all children,” I replied. 

“Are you a teacher?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I have taught for twenty years. It is a 
glorious work, isn’t it! It grows more glorious each year, doesn’t it?” 
I purposely spoke as I did. I wanted to awaken her. 

She looked at me a little curiously and then said, “Oh, I don’t 
know. Sometimes I get very tired.” 

“Yes, I know,” I replied. ‘We all get tired sometimes. You were 
tired today.” 

Her eyes opened with alarm. ‘How did you know that?” she 
exclaimed; then added anxiously, “Did my work show fatigue?” 

“No,” I answered, rising involuntarily and going close enough to 
take one of her hands in mine. ‘ Your face shows me that you have a 
best self, and I knew you could not be your best self when you need- 
lessly caused a child to suffer acute anguish!” 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 

Then we sat down together and I told her of the scene in Roger’s 
home, of the cause of my visit, and of the suffering which her thought- 
less words had brought to a delicate, sensitive, misunderstood child. 
Before we had finished the tears were rolling down her cheeks and 
both her hands were holding mine. 

“Oh, I thank you!” she said; ‘I thank you so much for telling me 
all this. I did not mean to hurt the boy. I do want to do the right 
thing by all my children! Oh, I shall never again call a child stupid. 
How could I have been so blind, so cruel!” 

I felt the genuineness of what she said, and so with a few words of 
encouragement I left. 

A week or two after this I called at the school again, and somehow 
it seemed to me that the young teacher’s face had taken on some new 
and beautiful lines. Anyhow, Roger looked up with a pleased smile, 
and I thought, “‘One less unhappy child in the world—thank God!” 


Two Against One 


WAS strolling through a neighboring park 

one breezy September day when it occurred. 

It took less than ten minutes from beginning 
to end. But—did it end then? 

There had been a shower the night before, 
and the city’s dust had been washed from the 
air and from the leaves on trees and shrubbery. 
All Nature seemed in fine mood and had filled me, 
along with the rest of the town-imprisoned mortals, 
with some of her exuberance and life. 

This keen enjoyment of mere existence, which 
Nature only can give, was particularly noticeable in 
the buoyant movements of a little three-year-old child who was 
dancing in and out the shadows of the tall trees, now running, now 
skipping, now jumping in the joyous exhilaration of animal life. 
Ever and anon he looked back at his father and his father’s friend, 
who were strolling along in a more sedate enjoyment of the fresh air 
and glittering sunshine. The fact that each of them carried a tennis 
racquet showed that they, too, were out for a holiday. 

The child’s delight in all of the freshness and freedom about him 
quickened his senses, as it always will quicken a healthy child. Ina 
few moments his attention was attracted by the bending, swaying 
branches of a near-by clump of willow trees. The fascination of the 
lithe, graceful movement of the boughs was so strong that he stopped 
and stood with upturned face gazing at them until the two men 
approached him. Then catching hold of his father’s hand he 
exclaimed, ‘See! See!” pointing to the nodding tree-branches. His 
face was full of happiness and his eyes were looking into his father’s 
eyes expecting sympathy in this new-found wonder of Nature. 

But the father gave no heed to what was interesting the boy. 
Instead, be began playfully slapping him on his skirts with the tennis 
racquet, at the same time saying, ‘‘ Will you be good 2” 

“No,” answered the child in high glee. It was evidently a familiar 
pastime between them. 

“Will you be good?” repeated the father, in mock threat lifting the 
tennis racquet as if to strike the child over the head. 

““No, I won’t! No, I won’t!” shouted the boy as he scampered off. 

This created a chase in which the father playfully spanked the 
captured boy as with make-believe wrath he dragged him back to the 
sidewalk. He then released the boy with the words, ‘There, now, 
I'll spank you hard if you are not a good boy!” 

He had scarcely let go his hold on the youngster’s arm before the 
latter again ran off, shouting in high glee, ‘‘No, I won’t! No, I won’t 
be good!” Again came the chase and again the playful spanking and 
dragging back, and the release with admonition that he would get a 
beating next time if he were not a good boy. The tone in which the 
words were said was an invitation to the child to renew the game. 


or 


The third time he started off, however, the other man decided that 
he would take part in the sport. So he quickly put his tennis racquet 
in front of the boy, thus obstructing his path. The child manfully 
struggled to push it aside, but could not. Soon his ‘‘ No, I won’t,” in 
answer to his father’s “‘ Will you be good?” had in it a note of fretful- 
ness—or rather of resentment. He was contending now with two 
grown men, and his strength was not equal to the strain. He pushed 
angrily against the racquet in front while trying at the same time to 
avoid the light blows from the racquet in the rear. With catlike 
agility the man in front would withdraw his obstructing tennis 
racquet until the boy started forward, and then—check— would come 
the racquet just in front of him. The very movement of his arm was 
like that of a cat regaining his hold on an escaping mouse. A peal of 
laughter from him each time he caught the exasperated child showed 
how much he was enjoying the sport. The father seemed equally 
amused and joined heartily in thwarting the efforts of the boy to 
escape. The little fellow’s face grew red and he was soon short of 
breath from his struggles, and there was the angry sob of defeat in his 
voice as he cried out, ‘“‘Let me alone! Let me alone!” The scene 
ended by the child’s getting into a towering rage. When they passed 
out of sight the father had seized him by the arm and was forcing him 
along. The boy was kicking and struggling, but was powerless to help 
himself. The two men were laughing heartily. 

The child’s blood had been poisoned by the heat of anger. He had 
exhausted his physical vitality and his nervous system had been 
disarranged, not to speak of his moral standards. But then, the 
father and his friend had been amused! 






NOTE—This is the first of a series of pages on ** Misunderstood Children”? which Miss 
Harrison will write for The Journal. The second will appear in the next issue. 
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For Toilet, 


Bath and 
Shampoo 


LIFEBUDY: 


is different | | 


soap 
from. ordinary 
soaps. | it Sives! 
sterilized clean- 
ness, the only 
scientific clean- 


ness, destroys 
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the health. 


purifies, deodorizes 
and beautifies the 
skin. 

It is the health © 
soap of the home 
and meets every 
need of toilet, bath 
and shampoo. 


At Your 

Cc. Crocers 

LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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By Ekin Wallick 


MANTELPIECE, the most notice- 

able feature in the average room, 
is often so badly proportioned or 
commonplace as to spoil the whole 
room, But by the removal of ob- 
jectionable ornament a_ pleasing 
result may be realized. 

The mantel shown on the left is 
devoid of anything reasonable in 
the way of design, but the fact that 
the room is not dependent on the 
fireplace for heat has made it possi- 
ble to eliminate the objectionable 
feature by covering itup. The fret- 
work, shelves and brackets are 
removed, leaving the overmantel 
clear of projections. A hanging of 
flowered cretonne falls from the 
picture-rail to the mantelshelf; this 
covers the remaining backboard 
with its offensive decoration and 
diamond-shaped mirror. It also af- 
fords a background for an oblong 
mirror, candlesticks and two deco- 
rated plates. Asimilar hanging with 
an eight-inch flat heading falls from 
the mantelshelf to the floor. 


HE mantel on the left is unfortu- 

nately popular. The tiles are 
deep red and the cast-iron door is 
elaborate and cheap. To get the 
improved effect shown on the right 
remove the overmantel completely. 
This is easily accomplished, for it 
may be quite separate from the 
body of the mantel, and, therefore, 
readily removed by loosening the 
iron pin which holds it in place; if 
itis a part of the mantel a carpenter 
can easily saw the different sections. 

A flat valance ten inches deep, 
divided into panels by two hollow 
box-plaits, is made to drop over the 
mantelshelf; make it of brown 
denim and trim it with a dull-gold 
galloon anda two-inch cotton fringe. 
The iron door is removed and the 
simple grate is put back in its place. 
Frame the mirror which was origi- 
nally inserted in the overmantel ina 
dull-brown oak frame and divide into 
panels by narrow wooden strips. 
Hang it in the middle of the space 
above the mantelpiece. 


HE parlor which is seldom used 
often contains a fireplace like the 
one illustrated on the left. The prob- 
lem seems to be how to make it 
attractive enough for daily use. 
The principle of the artistic value 
of straight lines may well be put into 
practice in this case. Here, too, it 
seems advisable to remove the ob- 
noxious overmantel. The mirror, if 
cut down to square lines, will prove 
decidedly effective if hung above the 
mantelpiece. The two turned and 
fluted posts and the claborate scroll- 
work embellishing it should also be 
removed, By straightening the lines 
of the woodwork around the tiles 
and planing the curved front of the 
mantelshelf to a straight edge we are 
successful in gaining an extremely 
dignified effect. A very narrow 
moulding forms a satisfactory finish 
at the lower edge of the space below 
the mantelshelf. Another addition 
would be a plaster cast inserted 
below the middle of the shelf. 


OW absurd to put into a dining- 

room a clumsy mantelpiece like 
the one shown in the illustration on 
the left! A dining-room mantelpiece 
is rarely used,and it should always 
be unpretentious. The heavy col- 
umns in the mantelpiece appear to 
be supporting the shelves of the 
mantel, but arein reality ornamental 
features which are merely support- 
ing their own wcight. These may 
be removed without affecting the 
solidity of the mantelpiece. Also, 
the crowning member above the 
upper Shelf may be lifted from its 
high position. This ——Te d 
there is only the objectionable Na- 
poleonic wreath to be taken off and 
the varnish entirely removed before 
the first coat of white paint is applied 
to the natural wood. Three coats 
of flat white with a final coat of 
enamel will be sufficient to give a 
satisfactory finish. The tiles are 
painted, the gas-logs and the or- 
namental headpiece above the fire- 
opening are removed, and the 
simple andirons remain. 
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GOOD NAME 



















We want a good name — one with 
some originality to it—for our new 
distinctive fall coat. 


It is one of our line of 


Style-Craft 


garments and is by all odds the 
fashion hit of the season. To the 
woman suggesting the best name 
for this coat we shall give a Prize 
of $100.00 in Gold. For the ten 
next best suggestions a prize of 


$10.00 each in gold. 


In case the prize winning names are suggested 
by two or more contestants, the prizes will be 
divided equally. 

The competition is open to ALL women. Go 
to your dealer. Ask to see the ‘*S1rVLE-CRAFT 
PRIZE CONTEST COAT"’ and study it so you 
can get the right idea for a suitable descriptive 

name. If your dealer does not handle S1vLe- 
CRAFT CLOAKS and SUITS write us direct 
giving the dealer's name and we'll explain 

how you can compete for the prize. A 

postal will do. Remember contest closes 

November 15th. STYLE-CRAFT GARMENTS 

are appreciated for their tone, style, dis- 

tinction and for a quality of tailoring that 
means genuine Satisfaction to the wearer. 


THE COHN-GOODMAN CoO. 
Cleveland. Ohio 






























































| [Can Save You 60% 
of Your Fuel 


bill and also give you 


Four Times As Much Heat 


as you can get from a 
common grate. I can save 
the expense of your fur- 
nace a large part of the 
Fall and Spring, or can, at this big sav- 
ing in cost, heat, during the coldest 
weather, any house that has no furnace, 
without taking up any of the floor space 
used by a stove. I guarantee results. 
Your money back if you do not get 
them. Fifty thousand 


| Aldine Fireplaces 


are now in use giving these results. You can just 
as well save this fuel money and get this extra 
heat in an old house as ina new one, 

There are probably Aldines in use in your own 
town where you can see them and the owners 
will tell you that what I say is true 

Do not lay aside this magazine and say ‘‘I don't 
believe it’’—write me personally and let me show 
you why the Aldine will 

ave you this 60% in 
fucl expense, and what 
it will cost you. T will 
send you free for the 
asking, my new Aldine 
Blue Book, telling these 
facts and proving them. 
A.D.RATHBONE, President 
Rathbone & Panigot Co. 

6409 Clyde Park Ave., 
Grand Kapids Mich. 


“INV VISIBLE HAI IR NE AIR, NETS’ 


HAND- MADE / 
F8 KK ize, very Soft. ‘These xx A w 
clean, as d and packed in antise eptic glass tubes. 
X #, \ /REAL HUMAN HAIR ¥ 
ert / K 


To introduce, we are “making a special price of 5 NETS 
FOR)$1.00, PREPAID. \Assorted ¢ colors if desired. We, 
make the only Hair Net made in ‘America. 13 Shades. 
Mention shade, or send sample of hair. 4 oe 


x Money returned without quests if not Bean. wn 
/ P 3 Reference ore Nasional Bank 


CALIBORNIA ‘HAIR WORKS. 
¥ X LOS/ANGELES, CALIFORNIA \/ 




































Le Ps You 
SN ise = Can Stencil 
Beew i wee 
S A Your Own 
? “Curtains” 

t e runners, porticres, mp shades, cushion etc., in 
at iesigns and colors on any material ab leached 
I im, silk, cheese cloth, burlap, et at a very 

ill cost. THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK | give you 
uplete instructions ; show you how designs are applied 
without tracing or cutting; what materials and colors are 

u nd illustrate articles alre uly decorated. The Book 

contains fifty illustrations of cut stencils for your selection. 

Send 25 cents to-day for this pel 

Lhe 25 cents paid fs the book may be deducted 
on any Suture order of $1.00 or over 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 9500 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 














WEDDING 2. 
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nnouncements, etc. ,engrav 1 
Latest vt, es, best quality, sent prepa sid anyw Ping 
Visiting C ards 100 S0c; with case 75c. Write forsampies. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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The |. 








Country Woman 





ee freighted with beginnings of things. 
Schools ‘take up,” and many a 
B4 young woman goes forth with fear 
f% and trembling to try her hand at 
44) the fagging and often thankless job 
’ eee s4 of teaching. When I was a girl 
teaching was the only genteel occupation open to 
women, and our family was especially blessed with 
women who “had to teach.” We were overbur- 
dened with ideas of gentility, and through them : 
saw life ina very distorted way. We calmly accepted misfortune 
as our portion, striving to be “genteel” in it, instead of joyously 
laying hold of things and working our way to a business success. 
This would have been much more satisfactory than the equiv- 
ocal social position which we felt that, according to our birth and 
our claim on “good blood,” we were obliged to try to keep up. 

A few years after my own brief attempt at wage-earning the 
rage for “independence” among young women broke out, and it 
became fashionable for all young women to do something for 
themselves, whether it was ‘‘necessary” or not. It is always 
necessary for us to do something for ourselves, be we rich or poor 
— women as well as men—the great trouble being very often that 
young women choose the wrong thing. There was a time some 
years ago when the idea of turning young women loose in the 
world to do for themselves wrought much tragedy and disaster. 
Raw village and country girls were sent to cities to “study art,” 
turned out to follow their own devices, their heads full of 
nonsense about the Bohemian life—fit subjects for destruction 
though their parents placidly relied on the idea that “girls do that 
way nowadays.” 








> 


It Reallyis Appalling to Contemplate the Risksthat parentstakewith 
young girls in sending them away from home to work or to study. 
I am especially sympathetic with a young girl of seventeen or eighteen 
who realizes that she must do something to earn money. It is a piti- 
able situation, especially if the girl is pretty and ‘‘full of life.” We do 
not sound the meanings of things very deeply, so when we say “full 
of life” we do not pause to take in fully just what it means to be full 
of life. I sometimes think our dullness on this point comes from the 
fact that many people have never been really “full of life.” The 
quiet, thoughtful girl, the unimaginative, practical woman, the 
plodding business man—all the people who criticise a young girl who 
is ‘full of life” are not, as they believe, supremely sensible and self- 
contained—they are just lacking a little of life’s exuberance. A little 
touch of genius, a generous dowering of Mother Nature, a physique 
perfected to the last touch—these are the things that make the girl 
lively, vivacious and often imprudent, and this is the sort of girl for 
whom life seems to be lying in wait with pitfalls in the shape of trials 
which plainer, more ‘‘sensible” girls never know. This is the reason 
why a dull girl will succeed where a brighter one will fail, especially 
in the business of ‘‘teaching.”’ 

Folks rarely tell the truth about a girl or toa girl. It is glossed over 
with sentiment, cloaked with niceness, hidden by modesty, hampered 
by affectation. The girl is supposed not to have the very feelings and 
thoughts that she has most. If she has them she is expected to deny 
it. Woman’s life is one long history of repression and pretense. It is 
begun for her in the cradle and continued from the time she can lisp 
“Sugar and spice and everything nice—that’s what little girls are 
made of,” until at ninety she says sagely to her great-granddaughter: 
‘My dear, your great-grandfather never so much as kissed my hand 
before we were married.”’ And the dear old soul has by this time said 
that so often that she actually believes it herself. 


It is a Turning Away From Nature nine times out of ten when a 
young girl starts out to “do for herself.” The thing she would most 
like to do, if she told herself and everybody else the truth, would be to 
be mated, to find a lover, to learn life’s sweetest story at first hand. 
But the dazzling chance is not at hand; the girl puts the thought 
away —postpones it, merely—for, of course, it must happen some 
time; and, meantime, she must go to work and earn money for herself 
or for somebody else. The nice girl is not morbid over it. She is 
cheerfully resigned and fairly ambitious for success, but I firmly 
believe that the thing which oftenest hinders woman in any sort of 
achievement is the unsettling thought that some day the great 
change will come and she will take up the domestic life. This does 
not hamper the man—marriage is only incidental to his career; but 
the girl who has been educated for a teacher, or made music a 
specialty, or been suspected of having “talent” too precious to waste, 
cuts her careér short when she marries, and the fact that she knows 
this is certainly a great hindrance to application. I may be wrong, 
but I guess that our schools all over the country are full of young 
women who are ‘‘ teaching” to fill in the interim of waiting for the man 
toappear. Bless their dear hearts, most of them do pretty well under 
the circumstances; but it is a pity they cannot be taking a thorough 
course in domestic science and practical housekeeping instead of 
further unfitting themselves for it and ‘‘laying up wrath” for the day 
when the pie sizzles out and the bread sours and the kettle boils over. 

The last twenty years have witnessed a general stampede from the 
kitchen. Every woman who sees any loophole of escape makes a 
dash for liberty. There was a time in my native county when I verily 
believe every farmer’s daughter in the county looked forward to 
teaching. Their parents encouraged them in it. Greed made the 
few hundred dollars they could earn seem big in their eyes, and many 
an overworked farmer’s wife goaded her daughters out to “teach 
school” when im reality the family would have gained immensely by 
their all staying at home and developing the resources of the farm. 


It is a Great Mistake to Think That Farming is not woman’s work. 
There are departments in the farm work that are especially woman’s 
work, and the time is fast approaching when the girl who raises a fine 
drove of poultry, or perfects herself in dairy work, or learns the secrets 
of success in gardening, will be respected as a real producer, and will 
not be dubbed “‘ queer”? because she is doing ‘‘man’s work.” A girl 
on a farm who can stay at home and help Mother or go out in field or 
garden and help Father should try to realize that she is peculiarly 
fortunate in not having to seek an opening. Whoever is needed badly 
in the place in which he finds himself has a mission he can scarcely 
put aside, and we are very wrong to think we must look for a higher 
one. The great secret of success is to elevate your profession—make 
it the best of its kind; and whoever does this persistently in any sort 
of work, from cleaning up the kitchen to building an automobile, 
will succeed. 

When I was seventeen the fact that I had to have some money 
stared me so gauntly in the face that I decided to try to teachschool. 
I wanted the money to buy my wedding frock and a few other things. 
There was no help for it. Mother had cried all her tears out, Father 
was dead—‘“‘long dead, long dead, and his heart was a handful of 
dust,”’ and I was in love, and there was no convent to send me to — 
nobody to cart me off to Europe, no money to send me away to school 
—in fact, there was no money for anything. I realize now that I was 
the most undutiful girl that ever lived; but I do not blame the little 






curly-headed creature in short frocks that I see now 
as in a vision walking down the dusty country road 
on her mission of getting enough ‘patrons’ to 
“sign her paper.’”’ Nobody can ever tell of the 
courage it took to do this. I am glad for girls 
teaching their first country schools that this system 
of getting a majority of ‘“‘signers” is abolished for 
the more elegant plan of having a political “pull.” 
My sister, who is one of the wittiest women I know, 
said recently: “All patrons of a country school 
ought to be massacred in a body.” It would be a 
big killing—but Sister’s hyperbole was in memory of the struggles 
we poor girls had with “patrons” in general in our early days 
of trying to make a living. 


I Cannot Blame Any “Patron” for Refusing to sign my paper. 
I was a mite of a girl with my curls hanging down and my frock 
half-way to my knees, but I had a good license, for I was unde- 
niably ‘‘ bright in books.”” How fondly I remember those who 
signed. Aunt Mary, whose face was grim with mingled dis- 
approval and contending affection for my poor mother, knew I 
couldn’t teach the bad boys in the neighborhood—for it was 
a bad school—but she got out an ancient quill pen. ‘Give me 
the paper, child,” she said briefly, and wrote down ‘Mary 
Christian.” She signed her passport to the golden streets that 
day, and I hope to meet her there and tell her so. 

J found her brother putting up hay in his barn. A strait- 
laced Presbyterian elder he was, and he refused as coldly as 
an iceberg. J made bold to try to argue with him. 

“T must begin somewhere,” I said. ‘What if everybody treats me 
as you do, how shall I succeed?” 

But he shook his head. ‘I won’t sign it,” he repeated. 

One man railed fiercely on me. ‘‘Why don’t you go work in the 
kitchen?” he blustered. ‘Women hain’t fitten to teach school— the 
kitchen is the place for you.” 

I was furious over this at the time, but have since seen a glimmer- 
ing of reason in it. : 

One man offered to marry me as an alternative for signing—and 
how kindly I remember another whom I met rattling down the big 
road in an empty two-horse wagon. I signaled him to stop. He was 
a tall man, straight and trim as an Indian, and had piercing black eyes. 
I was horribly afraid of him, for he was held rather a profane man in 
the neighborhood, a man not much given to church-going, but rather 
to horse-racing and running hounds. I swallowed the lump in my 
throat for the dozenth time and began my talk about my fine license 
and my determination to teach a good school, but he stopped me. 
“Yes, Pll sign it. Your mother’s a widow, and I knew your father 
well.” 

I clambered up over the wheel to the spring seat where he was 
perched, and he licked the stubby pencil and signed the name that 
gave me the majority I coveted. 


1 Wasn’t Much of a School-Teacher, but I was one long enough to 
fasten in my mind a memory of the dreadful terror that seized me 
when I saw the mob of unterrified little country children (and big 
ones, too) swarming to the door the first day of school. Long enough 
to endow me with heartfelt sympathy for “beginners” in anything 
and especially for girls who see before them the dire necessity for 
earning money immediately. Under different circumstances I think 
I might have succeeded fairly well as a teacher, for I did know what 
was in the books and I had a faculty for general information, which is 
what is often sadly lacking in a teacher. I could interest the children. 
Besides, I was not such a bad disciplinarian. I knew there was only 
one way to approach Henry, who was older than I was, and I did it. 
Soon he “‘licked” every boy in school for me and we had fair order. 
But I was so unfit for going out into the world and it was such a 
pity for me to have been allowed to do so! In my case it could not 
be helped—there was nothing to go on; my sisters and I were obliged 
to face life early and under peculiarly unfortunate circumstances. 

I fondly adjure all parents to consider the temperaments of their 
girls before they send them away from home where they will be a law 
unto themselves. Raise your children, both boys and girls, with more 
of the home idea. Today, all over our country, homes are suffering for 
need of workers. Households are distressed, lands are lying waste for 
want of hands to resuscitate and develop them. I have been brought 
during the past year to a knowledge of some terrible scrapes got into 
by girls who have left home to do for themselves. I know a girl who 
lost her reputation for the sake of a criminal who “bled” her for every 
cent she earned. I know another who crossed the continent to meet 
a worthless fellow who plundered her and then refused to marry her. 
How much better off both girls would have been at home helping 
keep the houses their mothers have so much trouble hiring “help” to 
keep! How much happier and more satisfactory, more settling and 
“balancing” it would be to make their clothes instead of buying them! 


Menand Women of the PresentTime, believe mewhen I tell youthat 
the domestic problem is the most important thing we have to face. 
The years in which we have been rearing our children with the idea of 
going out into the world to find their mission have been mistaken ones, 
especially for women. Think well before you decide that it is neces- 
sary for your daughter to find a profession outside of home, and do not 
allow her to teach school to get money to buy her wedding outfit. Try 
tosupply it yourself, however simple—teaching he girl, meanwhile, to 
make bread, broil beefsteak and make coffee. 

The girl who has set her mind on a certain kind of work she means 
to do is not to be affected by these remarks. If she has a definite 
purpose and looks at life from a business standpoint, if she wishes and 
intends to be an expert in any chosen line of work, let her proceed like 
any man and work out her own success. But as for the girl who 
is merely restless, who has ‘“‘nothing to do,” let her look very close 
about her and see if there is not a wonderful lot to do which would 
be both pleasant and profitable right within the limits of her 
home. If this September finds you starting in in some new enterprise 
of study or teaching, get down to business. 


Business Understanding is the Great Lack in woman’s life. It is 
lack of business sense that causes the trouble between mistress and 
maid. It is lack of business sense that makes a woman overwork 
herself and assume a downtrodden air before “him.’’ It is lack of 
business sense that causes domestic infelicity. A woman from the far 
West has written me a number of very touching letters telling about 
her domestic unhappiness, her husband’s bad conduct and her own 
helplessness. Finally, I replied to her, I fear rather tartly, that 
there were just two things to choose between: “You can leave your 
husband and strike out for yourself, or you can live with him and 
keep your mouth shut; choose at once and have it over.’ I haven’t 
heard from her since. But I wish women would learn this—just to 
get down to business; for that is exactly what most women do not 
do—and that is one of the big things that is the matter with the world. 


Jé Aonentig ae, ae 
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| SUMMER EXERCISE | 


| requires frequent Wash- | 
ing of many gowns— | 
| Don't needlessly wear 
| them out before their | 
| time by destructive rub- 
| bingwith soap and wash- | 
board. PEARLINE 
does MORE Work, 
BEF TER Work 


QUICKER Work, | 
WITHOUT RUBBING 


than Soap can do— 
That's why the most 
Delicate wash fabrics 
last twice as long and 
look better while they 
last when PEARLINE, 
does the Washing. 











| Every Household | 


' Can afford to use a 
Pelouze Universal’ [ron 


The economical iron— guaranteed to save from 
20% to 50% in current over other electric irons. 
The only iron in which the current and temper- 
ature can be controlled at the iron by a simple 
movement of the hand while ironing. g 









} No odor rt 7 Keep D 
- ‘ Cool and 
No dirt 
; wd Comfortable 
No danger Ironing 


“a 


( | 
Simplicity <a Made 
iad } etd 


Better results are obtained with the Pelouze 
iron than by any other, as point and edges are 
alwaysthe hottest—heats in half thetime required 
by other irons—handle and top never get hot. No 
stand required—simply tip iron back until it rests 
on end of handle—saves constant lifting. Each 
iron furnished with cord and attachment plug 
ready for use. lI¢very iron guaranteed. 

The Pelouze iron will save enough in current 
to pay for itself the first year. Cost to operate 
644 lb. iron only 3 cents per hour—less than 
actual cost of fuel for laundry fire. 

Insist on getting a e/ouze iron from your dealer—if you 
cannot, we will ship, express prepaid (U. S. only), your 
choice, a 4-Ib. traveling and sewing room iron or a 6%-Ib. 
household iron for $5.75. If not Jer/ect/y satisfied after 
using the iron, money will be returned. Write for booklet, 
‘Ironing by Electricity,” and send name of your dealer. 


PELOUZE ELECTRIC HEATER COMPANY 
407 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGRAVED 


TOO uate. Peer 


Additional Hundreds $2.25. Delivered in U.S. Highest quality, 
latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. 100 Engraved Visit- 
ing Cards $1.00—Shaded Old English §2.00. Samples on request. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1356—126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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to make fancy-work 

during the warm 
summer days the light, 
easily-made articles are 
naturally the most 
popular, especially for 
porch work. The hand- 
some centerpiece illus- 
trated here shows not 
only the practical value 
and the simple method 
of this new idea of 
combining braid with 
crocheting in its beauti- 
fully-trimmed edge, but 
also the harmonious ef- 
fect obtained by using 
the same material—the 
braid—for the stamped 
pattern, in place of 
embroidery. This may 
be easily acquired by 
amateurs, and even an 
- elaborate pattern can be 
covered in an incredibly 
short time. 

The braiding is not 
confined simply to the 
trimming of center- 
pieces, doilies or house- 
hold linens; it may also 
be used for dress trim- 
mings, for belts, bags, 
parasols or coat sets. 
The braid is obtainable 
in various shades to 
match the materials on 
which it is to be used. 


Fic: those who care 


=== Py Sara Hadley = 


| NEW IDEAS IN NEEDLEWORK 








Trimmings of Braid and Crochet 
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In the Three Edsings for Colored Dress Trimmings, Shown 
at the Left and Below, the Braid Practically Forms the 
Pattern and is Held Together by Mere Chains of Crocheting 


The Other E-déings Illustrated on the Page Show the Lacy 
Effect When the Crocheting Predominates. These are 
More Appropriate for Trimming Decorative Linens 








Summer linensuits are 
particularly pretty with 
little touches of it, and 
any stamped design may 
be effectively outlined 
with it, though one of a 
simple motif or of con- 
ventiona] lines usually 
gives the best effect. 
The sample patterns 
for edgings illustrated 
are only a few of the 
designs possible in the 
use of coronation braid. 
It can be turned and 
fashioned in a great 
variety of scallops, 
wheels or circles, which 
are held in place by the 
network of crocheting. 

The second sample of 
edging shown suggests a 
good way to make bead- 
ing, and this idea may 
be elaborated in many 
ways for trimming 
underwear. 

This new needlework 
is very suitable for 
trimming workbags, 
pillow-tops, bureau- 
scarfs, buffet and side- 
table covers, etc. 

To the ingenious 
needlewoman the mere 
suggestion of these 
materials is sufficient to 
open a wide field for her 
imagination. 
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“HERE is a subtle and pleasing flattery in the thought that 
one’s hostess has taken especial pains to provide something 
unusually dainty for one’s individual use, and in a guest’s bath- 
room dainty towels should be conspicuous in quantity and quality 


While such as these illustrated might be an expensive luxury to 
buy they are so possible to make at home that any good house 
keeper may have a generous supply in the linen-closet, at the 
cost of the materials and an evening’s fancy-work. All of these 
are made of fine huckaback or bird’s-eye, with hemstitched edges 
and border of crocheted lace. This idea of guest towels is one 
of the latest which the up-to-date housewife is adding to her 
store of novelties in household linens. Any pattern in crocheted 
lace with which one is familiar may be used in this way, simply 
grading the width of it according to the size of the towel. 

NOTE~— Miss Hadley will be glad to answer inquiries about the work on 
this page if postage is inclosed for the reply. 
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True Fall Styles 


Elegantly Resplendent 





This 
Fashion 
Book 
Ready 


(Sept. 10th) 





“S\\ To-day 
Bedell New York Catalog 


Limited De Luxe Edition 


delineating the newest authoritative Fall Styles that 
will be worn by women who know 


The Ethics of Dress Idealized 


Suggestions on correct dress for every occasion— 
advice on the judicious expenditure of your wardrobe 
allowance. 


The True Note of Fashion 


The latest approved modes from every fashion center. 
The House of Bedell is the standard of style and cri- 
terion of taste. For 36 consecutive seasons it has 
servedthe fashionable women of the Metropolitan zone. 
| All the smart modes that will appeal to this stylish cli- 
entele shown in this handsome Fall Catalog. 

Hundreds of beautiful illustrations with descriptions. 


Tailored Suits $10.00 to $50.00 
Skirts and Waists $ 2.00 to $15.00 
Winter Coats $ 5.00 to $35.00 


OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 
As proof of our positive belief that we can fit you 
perfectly and save you fully a third on your outlay. 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


REMEMBER you take absolutely NO RISK— 


order with perfect freedom what 
| you desire: any Bedell garment that does not satisfy 
| you fully, return promptly and we will refund the money. 








| We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 


To your home, which means a big saving to you, 
Catalog contains blanks and simple 
directions for self measurement. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street, New York City 


{ “Dainty Things For Babies” ) 


Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 











& a Fi, 
Wi LY 
Smith's “Baby's Shop” 
mith’s “Baby jp 
(TRADE MAKK RuG'D U, 5, PAT. OF FICK) 

i two cent stamp to-day for our latest illustra- 
ted catalog No. 16, coutaining every requirement for 
AN INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Hland-made poods our spectatly. 
long and Short Dresses—our own models, Russian 
Blouse Suits for Children to three years, Infants’ Shoes 

Hosiery and the soft-as-silk Albert Shirts and r 


Address 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO., 
301 A Lyman Bide. Springfield, Mass 


Imported Lyons Silk Chiffon, 39c yara 


42 in. wide — All Colors 
| At this special price not less than Chee reste 
i er 














will be sent upon receipt of money or 
ROBT. C. HARTSTALL IMP. CO., 913 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Sociel Helper 





The Rubber Collection: Overshoes and Boots, Hot-Water Bags, and Garden Hose 


ay fe UST a year ago on this page I made some suggestions 
x that I thought would help the Ladies’ Aids when 
they wanted to raise money, and the publication of 
these has brought me during the year so many 
requests for additional suggestions or descriptions 
44) of other ways in which the Aids have made money 
wu aie 44 that I think it would be most helpful if I should 
tell of these different plans just now when the societies are planning 
their autumn work. 

If you have children in your home or business people who have to go 
out in stormy weather you know how fast rubber overshoes wear out. 
Then, too, how many hot-water bottles have you had in your house 
and what did you do with the old ones after they sprang a leak? 
Have you ever heard of collecting all this waste rubber and selling it? 
A number of organizations have adopted this way of raising money. 
A church society in New York divided its forces into two companies — 
the Reds and the Blues—each wearing a button of the color they were 
to champion, and then instituted a canvass in the town for old rubber 
articles. This society began in June, after house-cleaning time, 
worked two months, and made sixty-seven dollars; but if the material 
were collected during the winter and disposed of after house-cleaning 
time in the spring the quantity naturally would be greater. Local 
dealers in waste materials will handle the rubber for you, or you can 
send it direct to dealers in large cities, some of whom issue circulars 
offering special inducements to church or charitable organizations to 
send them the material. The contest might close with an informal 
entertainment at which the admittance fee might be some discarded 
rubber article. Some of the school-children would be interested in 
finding out and telling how rubber is obtained, how it is prepared for 
use, what is done with such waste rubber as they have brought in, etc. 
As souvenirs little rubber balls, which may be bought inexpensively 
at wholesale, might be given. Another way to do it is to offer a 
prize, as a Canadian society did, for the largest package of rubber 
brought in during the evening by one person, the package being 
weighed as it comes in and the weight announced, the winner being 
rewarded with a rubber plant laterin the evening. The plan is strongly 
recommended by those who have tried it, and it is one that can be 
worked annually. This organization made eighty dollars the first 
year and one hundred and fifty 
dollars the second. 

Wherever you can get people 
to feel that they are personally 
responsible for the carrying 












and Priscillas—are made? The work is easy, and the “ cutting bees”’ 
will be enjoyed. The balls are given over to a weaver the same as 
for a rag carpet and the completed rugs are always in demand; the 
white and blue ones are pretty and salable. These may be sold 
privately and will do away with the necessity for a bazar. 

Another idea that will be helpful to the housekeepers comes from 
Massachusetts. Instead of a fair they secured a cooking teacher and 
advertised a course of lectures for each afternoon for a week: single 
lectures, thirty-five cents; the whole course, one dollar and a half. 
All the ladies of the town, irrespective of denominations, attended. 

A class in china-painting might be conducted on the same plan 
during the winter—a sale of the articles being held toward spring. 

The Sewing Circle of one Aid planned to meet in the afternoon, 
have their husbands come into the church rooms for a light supper at 
a moderate price, and all stay to the regular weekly prayer-meeting 
in the evening. This plan was a far greater success as a combination 
than when taken separately on three different evenings. 

“We are a small Ladies’ Aid in a little country church,” says one of 
my readers; ‘‘a fair is held each year on grounds about five miles from 
us. This year we secured the privilege of serving meals, luncheons 
and ice cream there, for which privilege we paid seventy-five dollars. 
Some of our people had to stay on the grounds at night, so we served 
three meals a day at twenty-five cents each, for five days—and at 
the end we were nearly two hundred dollars richer.” 


li: 9 UT ten years ago a method for raising money was published in 
this magazine, which evidently was a good one, for it has lived. 
Recently so many readers have sent it in to me as a new idea that I 
think it wise to republish it. It admits of much variety and the ver- 
sion I give here is that sent to me by an Illinois contributor. As they 
planned it they were benefited both socially and financially. It is 
known as the “Church Calendar.’’ They first chose one lady to 
represent the Year. Then there were twelve other ladies chosen, cach 
to represent a Month. Each Month then chose four Weeks. Each 
Week chose seven Days, or as many more as she could get, old and 
young, to represent a day. Each Day, Week, Month or Year pays ten 
cents a month. They selected the last Tuesday of each month as their 
“Calendar Day.”’ Onthat date they all met to report and have a good 

time. Say it was September; the lady representing 

September, together with her Weeks and Days, formed a 
committee to furnish entertain- 
ment for all the others. It could 
be an evening social, an afternoon 








through of a project or give them 
a personal interest in it, no matter 
how small, you will find generally 
that it will be asuccess. Working 
on this idea you will have no 


The Paper Wallet and 
Purse for Answers to 
the “Cent” Game 


reception, a lawn party —anything 
they chose. All visitors were 
charged ten centsadmission. Tach 
Week collected the monthly dues 
from each of her Days and paid it 








trouble in raising money for that 
new carpet you need. Draw a 
floor plan of your church, as a 
member of a Maryland church did, and let each square 














to her Month, and each Month 
handed it, at each meeting, to the 
Year, who was secretary and treas- 
urer. The Year also made the announcement of the social 








inch represent one square yard, then let the people put 
their names in the square at seventy-five cents or one 
dollar each. Nine times out of ten they will do it, and if each one 
pays for the carpet under his own feet you will soon have it paid for. 


HAD thought of having some little drawings of the things we were 

to talk about on this page made to illustrate it, but when I began 
to pick the articles out I concluded the page might look too much 
like the catalogue of a department store, for the things we are to talk 
about are all so “home-y’’ or homely. But when we work with the 
tools we are used to every day we are most successful. So here are 
two ideas that only housekeepers will appreciate. A Ladies’ Aid in 
Iowa purchased curtain stretchers and rented them out to those 
wishing to launder their lace curtains at home. The frames were 
soon paid for and later a little sum was realized on the investment. 

The same kind of idea was carried out by an Aid in Illinois. They 
purchased one of the vacuum cleaners at considerable cost. The 
janitor used it weekly in cleaning the church and they rented the 
machine out on‘other days. This has been tried in several churches. 

Here are some ideas that call for the use of the needle. The girls of 
a church in Texas have a sewing society and they have just cleared 
three hundred dollars to carpet the church. They wrote letters to 
every university, college and boys’ preparatory school in their State 
to know their college colors and monograms. About ten responded. 
Then they devised and submitted for their favor and approval full- 
sized pennants to be used during the football season. 

From other churches in Iowa come four more suggestions. The 
ladies of one church canvassed the town with the catalogue of a near-by 
apron factory and took orders for many dozen aprons of various 
patterns, on which they received a good percentage of profit. 

This leads them to think that there are many articles—say, house- 
hold utensils—which might be sold by the Aids on commission, for one 
can go again and again to the same housekeeper and be sure of a wel- 
come if armed with a useful article worth the money asked for it. 

These ladies compiled a cookbook, but did it in an unusual way. 
They cleared three hundred dollars from advertisements of food 
Gaetacte because the special brands were mentioned in the recipes. 

One of the other Aids makes many gallons of mincemeat annually, 
and “Trinity Ladies’ Mincemeat” is a product in demand. 

From Indiana comes the idea of taking a free-will offering in the 
shape of a oake, loaf of bread, glass of jelly, etc., to the monthly 
meeting, where it is sold and the money turned into the treasury. 


NOTHER society, in Washington, keeps a magazine counter run- 
ning at the weekly meetings of the church. The magazines, 
contributed after being read, are reduced in price, but always sold. 
This furnishes the money for the materials used at their annual sales. 
Speaking of material for making articles for bazars, 
a society in Pennsylvania, where the ladies had a 
Remnant Social, asked each one to come with a 
remnant. In looking over the remnants it was 
found that many had brought gingham, which they 
made into aprons. Out of cretonne remnants they 
made bags and cushion-covers. 

For a handkerchief sale comes a good idea from 
Kentucky. The ladies there had a National Hand- 
kerchief Sale of handkerchiefs secured from every 
State in the Union. 

Before we get away from the sewing idea, have 
you tried preparing the balls of rags from which 
the pretty Colonial rugs— Martha Washingtons 








The Coin Card 


each month. A little figuring will show you what this 
amounts to ina year in a financial way. Socially, I cannot 
tell you what it has done. They have among their members people 
who would not go inside of achurch until they joined their ‘‘ Calendar,” 
and the plan also keeps up a lively interest among the young peop!e. 

Another method is to have the Year contribute, say, five dollars; 
each Month, one dollar each; each Week, fifty cents; each Day, 
twenty-five cents; each Hour, ten cents; each Minute, one cent. etc., 
bringing all the money in within a short time. This latter plan permits 
one to raise a certain sum quickly, say within a month, if necessary. 


LADIES’ AID in Missouri wanted to raise a dollar per mem- 
ber. They had made coin cards like that shown in the illustra- 
tion. An explanatory rhyme is printed on the left-hand side. 

The card served as an easy way to introduce the subject, and its 
novelty was attractive, so they met with a favorable response in 
soliciting ten cents from ten different people, who dropped the coins 
in the little envelope fastened to the right fold of the card. The con- 
tributors’ names should be written on the lines provided. If you try 
this plan, when the collectors have gathered in their dollars it would 
be nice to have a Coin Carnival. Do not charge more than a dime if 
you charge admission. Make the informal entertainment by the 
ladies themselves a feature—one that will be remembered. The 
paper purse and wallet, shown beth open and closed in the illustra- 
tions, should be used for the guessing game, “A Purseful of Money.” 
Perhaps you know the game which begins like this: 


1. An Agent’s Cent (Per Cent.) 
2. A Quict Cent (Reticent) 


The wallets are for the gentlemen and the purses for the ladies. 
Twenty minutes should be allowed for guessing these ‘‘cents.”” The 
one who has the largest number in her purse might be given, as a 
souvenir, one of the new pennies just issued by the United States 
Government. You might, if you wish, have a hole bored in it and 
tied with a ribbon. ‘These pennies will doubtless be in demand as 
they are the first pennies to bear the words, “‘In God We Trust.” 

Cookies in the shape of a dollar sign might be served with cocoa 
as refreshments for ten cents. The originator of the coin card here 
shown wrote a number of choruses to be used by her Ladies’ Aid 
in connection with the gathering in of their dollars, and they are set 
to familiar tunes: ‘That Dollar” to the tune of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket”; ‘Should All the Ladies be Forgot” to ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
etc. She can supply them for use at such a gathering, and if you 
would like to have them I will send you the remainder of the “Cent” 
game and the rhyme for the coin card. Below is one stanza of the 
song ‘‘Good-by” to the tune of ‘‘Old Kentucky Home.”’ This would 
make a good closing song for this social. 


“‘Oh! the world looks bright and our hearts are light 
and gay, 

We have done the very best we can do. 

‘When a woman wills she will always find a way,’ 
And I’m sure you think so, too. 

And now good-by, for our entertainment’s o’er, 
Our dollars are shining and bright; 

Our troubles are all o’er, hard times will come no more, 
So we’ll bid you all a fond good-night.” 





CHORUS: 
‘*Weep no more, dear sister, 
Oh, weep no more, I pray! 
We will sing one song for the dollar we have begged, 
Then we’ll wander to our homes so far away.” 
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Cantaloupe 
Jellies 





URING the warm days 

of late summer, when 

cantaloupes are plentiful, 

this refreshing, seasonable 

dessert—Cantaloupe Jel- 
lies—made with 


COX’S 


we". Gelatine 


will give a most inviting touch of 
variety to the daily menu. Try the 
recipe — it is a delicious surprise. 





-—— Cantaloupe Jellies—6 persons 


Half a Cantaloupe to each person; 1% 0z. (3 
tablespoonfuls) Cox's Instant Powdered Gelatine; 
3 Cantaloupes; 3 oz. (3 tablespoonfuls) sugar; 3 
cloves; 1 bay leaf ; rind 1 lemon; whites and shells 
Zeggs; few nut meats; whipped cream; water. 
Wash the cantaloupes, cut in halves, remove the 
seeds, then rub the pulp through a sieve. Keep 
the rinds on ice. 

Measure the cantaloupe liquid and make it up to 
one quart with cold water. Put it into a saucepan, 
then add the Gelatine, cloves, bay leaf. lemon rind, 
sugar, whites and shells of the eggs. Beat over the 
fire till boiling, then strain and cool. When almost 
setting divide into the cantaloupes and set on ice 
till firm. Cover with whipped and sweetened cream 
and sprinkle with a few chopped nuts. 











Cox’s Gelatine gives ‘‘ body” and 
additional nutriment to all fruit dishes 
—makes them more wholesome. 

Itis a valuable aid in all cookery— 
in the preparation of Desserts, Soups, 
Salads, Savories, Gravies, etc. 

Cox’s is the oldest of all gelatines, 
the standard of purity and quality. 

Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 
Contains over 200 recipes; write for it —free. 
All Dealers, in Red, White and Blue Check- 
evboard boxes. Two sizes. Identical with 
former Cox's Refined Sparkling Gelatine. 
THE COX GELATINE COMPANY 

Dept. B, 109 Hudson Street, New York 



















U. 8. J.a&G. 
Distributers Cox (Ltd.), 
for Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 




















GENUINE 
SWISS MILK - 
CHOCOLATE 





O other chocolate has the delicious 
richness and creamy smoothness of this 
genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate. Cailler’s is 
so full of Swiss cream-milk and pure choc- & 
olate that it melts on the tongue. Justasgood [# 


for children as for grown-ups. 43 
¥, 





Don't accept any chocolate as Swiss un- 
less the words “‘Swiss Milk Chocolate "’ are 
on the package. 

Cailler’s is sold everywherein 5c, 


10c, 15c and 30c cakes and up. 


FRE Send your name and -d- 

dress for a generous free 

sample. Also save 100 tissue-paper 

wrappers and get a % Ib. cake free. 

J.H. FREYMANN, Agt., U.S.A. 
60 University Place 

New York 





FOR SCHOOL ieges require the uss of 


CASH’s Woven Names 


Any name can be Interwoven with fine white cambric 
tape as the tape is being made, in guaranteed wash- 
able color. You would have to ravel the entire fabric 
to get the name off. Accept No Substitute. Intended 
for Marking Linen, Underwear, etc., like this: Actual Size 


Black, Red 


' ] or Blue 
| £6 Caskwoven sie. 
. tei; Many styles 
L of letters. 
Orders Filled at Your Store. 
If your dealer cannot do thissend us his name and 
$1.25 for 6 doz. Tapes with full name. 
2.00 12 “ Tapes “ “a “ 
.15 ‘* 6 ‘* Tapes of 3 initials only. 
1.20 ‘(12 ‘* Tapes ‘3 ad es 
Samples, etc., sent free on request. 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
(Established in England over half a century) 
Write to our American factories at 
218 Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn 


Orders Filled in a Week. 
Look for 
this 




































In the 
Land of the 
Enemy 


N THE midst of 

David’s troubles 

with the King of 
Israel he received 
a present from the 
King of Gath. 
The King of Gath 
gave him a town. 
~ It happened in 
this way. As 
weeks grew into 
months, and 
David, in spite of 
Saul’s fair words, 
did not dare to 
venture his head 
within reach of 
Saul’s spear, he 
said to himself at 
last: “I am afraid 
that I shall some 
day perish at the 
hand of Saul. 
What shall I do? 
Whither shall I 
turn? How can I 
get beyond his 
reach? I will go 
over to the enemy. 
I will offer my 
sword and the 
swords of my six 
hundred men to 
the Philistines.” 

And that he did; and Achish, King of Gath, to whom he went, 
received him. A good many of the Philistines, however, were in doubt. 
They feared that David’s coming was but a plot to defeat and destroy 
them. ‘Some dark night,” they said, ‘‘ David will rise up and kill us.” 

So David said to Achish: ‘Give me, I pray thee, some small place 
in the country, where I may dwell in peace.” And Achish gave him 
the border town of Ziklag, far from the other cities of the Philistines. 
So all the band, with their wives and children, settled in Ziklag. 

Having Ziklag for their headquarters they went out on forays and 
fought the Amalekites. And when they came back from these 
adventures Achish would say: ‘“‘ Where have you made a raid today ?”’ 
And David would answer: ‘We have been in the South country, in 
the land of Judah.’”’ For in those days men did not understand so 
much as we do about the wrong of telling lies. And Achish believed 
this false report, and said to himself: ‘David is making war on his 
own people. He will never dare to desert us now and go back to his 
own land.” 

At last the time came for another war between the Philistines and 
the Israelites. In all the towns of the Philistines men were busy 
shaping bows and arrows; the blacksmiths at their flaming forges 
were sharpening swords and spears, and soldiers were drilling on every 
village green. 

Achish sent for David. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “we are to make a great 
march against your old enemy, King Saul, and we shall need your 
help.” That was hard for David; but when the march began there he 
was, with his six hundred, bringing up the rear. Whatelse could he do? 

Fortunately for David, the Philistine leaders would not have him. 
“What do these Hebrews here?” they said. And though Achish 
answered: ‘‘ They be trusty men; David has been sent into exile by 
Saul, his master, and has come with us to fight against him,” still the 
Princes and the Captains were not satisfied. ‘Make this fellow 
return,”’ they said; ‘‘he will attack usfrom behind. He will reconcile 
himself to Saul by bringing him our heads.” 


PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


or 
O ACHISH was obliged to dismiss David. ‘‘The Princes will not 
have you,” he said. ‘‘Come,now. Tomorrow morning by the first 
light rise up and get you gone.” And when the sun rose on the 
morrow David and his men were on their way to Ziklag. 

But when they came in sight of Ziklag their joy was changed to 
lamentation, for, behold, the whole place was on fire! A cloud of 
black smoke covered the town, and underneath the smoke were heaps 
of ashes. Nota living soul remained. The Amalekites had come and 
destroyed the town, and had carried away the women and children 
into captivity. 

At first the whole six hundred sat down upon the ground and cried. 
Then they got up, with stones in their hands, and began to mutter 
something about throwing them at David’s head. But Abiathar the 
priest said: ‘“‘The thing to do is to follow the Amalekites. Quick, 
let us pursue and overtake them!” 

So off they started on a run, and never stopped till they came, all 
panting, to the bank of the brook Besor. And then two hundred men 
lay down upon the earth and declared that they could go no farther. 

Sut the others stopped only to drink from the brook, and pushed still 
forward. : 

By-and-by, ina field they found a man who at first sight seemed to 
be dead. But they raised him up and gave him bread and he did eat, 
and they made him drink water, and they gave him a piece of a cake 
of figs and two clusters of raisins. And when he had eaten his spirit 
came to him again. For he had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
for three days and three nights. 

And David said: ‘To whom belongest thou? 
thou ?” 

And he said: “I am a young man of Egypt, servant to an Amalekite, 
and my master left me because three days ago I fell sick. We had 
been on a raid, and had burned a place called Ziklag.”’ 

And David said: ‘Canst thou bring me down to this company ?”’ 
And after David had promised neither to kill him nor give him over 
to his master the man agreed to act as guide. 

As the sun was setting they came in sight of the Amalekites, eating 
and drinking and dancing like wild Indians, because of the great spoil 
which they had taken. And David smote them so suddenly and 
fiercely that they were surprised and overcome. Four hundred of them, 
young men on swift camels, escaped, but all the spoil remained. 
There was nothing lacking, neither small nor great, neither sons nor 
daughters: David recovered all. 

But meanwhile, in the North, along the Great Plain, the army of 
the Philistines was marching day and night to give battle to the army 
of King Saul. 


And whence art 
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The 
Witch of 
Endor 


N THE old days 

almost every- 

body believed in 
witches. Even wise 
men thought that 
there were old 
women who had 
made a bargain 
with the Prince of 
Evil: the old 
women had sold 
their souls, and in 
return had been 
given power to see 
into the future, to 
hurt their enemies 
without touching 
them, and to talk 
with those who had 
been long dead. 

This strange be- 
lief, which is now 
held only by igno- 
rant or supersti- 
tious persons came 
from two facts. 

It is a fact that 
the world in which 
we live is so full of 
wonders and mys- 
teries that almost 
anything seems 
possible. It is also 
a fact that one of 
the most mysterious and wonderful things in the world is the human 
mind: some people, just by using their minds, can speak to others miles 
away —that is called telepathy; some people, just by using their minds, 
can make others do what they wish them to do and see what they wish 
them to see—that is called hypnotism. These powers of the mind are 
still beyond our understanding, but we do not believe that they have 
any more connection with the Prince of Evil than wireless telegraphy 
or the electric light. In the old days, however, men and women who 
had these powers were called wizards and witches, and it was thought 
that the best thing to do with them was to put them to death. 

Now King Saul had driven the witches and the wizards out of the 
land. But afterward it came to pass that he was exceedingly desirous 
to know what was in store for him in the near future. The Philistines 
were marching along the Great Plain, and Saul had mustered all his 
men to meet them, and there was to be a great battle; and Saul was 
afraid. “Oh,” he cried, troubled and perplexed, ‘if Samuel were 
here he would tell me what todo. Oh, for a single word with Samuel!”’ 
But Samuel was dead. 

At last Saul said to his servants: ‘‘Go seek me out a witch, that I 
may go to her and inquire of her.”? His servants said: ‘‘ The witches 
have been driven out; but there is still one remaining, in a hiding-place 
at Endor.”” And Saul disguised himself, and took two men with him, 
and went to Endor. And they came to the witch’s house by night. 

“Who is there?” said the witch. 

“One in distress,” said Saul, ‘‘who wishes a moment’s speech with 
a departed spirit.” 

“But,” said the witch, “I cannot help you. The King has banished 
all the witches. If he were to find me he would take my life.” 

“‘T am able to protect you,” answered Saul. ‘Only do as I ask and 
no harm shall befall you.” 

“Who is it,” asked the witch, “with whom you wish to speak?” 

And Saul said: ‘Samuel.’ 

Then the witch began to use her mind. The first thing which her 
mind told her was that her visitor was no other than the King himself. 
And this the King confessed. ‘ Be not afraid,” he said. ‘Only bring 
Samuel to speak with me.” 

The next thing which the witch’s mind told her was what Samuel 
would probably say if he were yet alive. She thought of the Philistine 
army, and of Saul’s few soldiers. She thought of the sternness of 
Samuel, and how he had rebuked the King. It was pretty plain that 
Samuel, if he could speak, would foretell the sure defeat of Saul, and 
would say that it was a divine punishment upon him. 
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InLL.L, the house was as dark as a black night, except where a 

dim light shone on the witch’s face and deepened the surrounding 
shadows. Suddenly the witch cried with a loud voice, and put her 
hands before her eyes; and Saul said: “‘ What do you see?”? And she 
said: “I see a god ascending out of the earth.” And Saul asked: 
“What form is he of 2”? And the woman replied: ‘An old man com- 
eth up, and he is covered with a mantle.” 

When Saul heard that he bowed down with his face to the ground. 
“What does he say?” said he. 

Now, in the darkness of the room and in the confusion and mystery 
of the moment Saul knew not whether the answering voice was that 
of the witch or of the prophet. But there was a Voice. And the Voice 
said: ‘‘Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?” And Saul 
answered: ‘‘I am sore distressed; for the Philistines make war upon 
me to destroy me, and God is departed from me, and answereth me no 
more, neither by prophets nor by dreams: therefore have I called thee 
that thou mayest make known unto me what I shall do.” 

And the Voice said: “Wherefore dost thou ask of me, seeing the 
Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine enemy? Because 
thou obevest not the voice of the Lord, therefore He hath rent the 
kingdom out of thine hand and given it to David. And tomorrow 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me.” 

Then Saul fell straightway all along upon the earth, and was sore 
afraid because of the words of Samuel; and there was no strength in 
him, because he had eaten nothing all the day nor all the night. And 
the witch said: ‘Let me set a morsel of food before thee, that thou 
mayest have strength when thou goest on thy way.” But Saul said: 
“T will not eat.” At last, however, he got up from the floor and sat 
upon the bed, and ate, he and his two companions, and went aw ay. 

And on the morrow it happened as the Voice had said. The 
Philistines fought and the men of Israel fled and fell down slain in 
Mount Gilboa. As for Saul and his sons, the archers hit them with 
their arrows. So they died, the King and his three sons, that same day. 

NOTE —Two more of this series of Bible stories by Dean Hodges will be given in the 
next issue of The Journ:l (for October). 
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By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





A Soda 
Cracker 


is Known 


% 


JHE first great reason why we 
z should not constantly sip or drink 
with meals is that it softens the 
food and prevents the seeming 

4 necessity of thorough mastication. 
-} To persons ignorant of the laws of 

ee | health mastication appears simply 
an operation to break up solids that they may be 


from their overtaxed excretory organs. Take hot 
water a half-hour before the meal and cold water 
after the meal. One cult recommends the eating 
of fruit with lean meat, which, of course, removes 
the necessity of water-drinking. I consider both 
methods faulty, however. Thorough mastication of | 
common, simple foods taken in small quantities 
will relieve the obese in a perfectly natural way. | 
The obese are, of course, persons who have been | 

| 

| 
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more easily swallowed. This, however, is one of — b h 

the great errors that lead on to indigestion and SHG movoanarn overfed and under-exercised; their life depends Vy t 4 
constipation. Mastication is, in part, an operation ye a grag? upon the activity of the skin and kidneys and they 

to powder foods, to tear them apart, so that a greater surface | J must drink water, but not with meals to soften dry foods. 

may come in contact with the fluids which aid in the process of Lf Drinking with meals is a bad habit, a habit acquired in ompany 
digestion. But this is not all: the foods must be held in the hy youth. As it is so much easier to establish a good habit than it 

mouth long enough to become moist with mouth fluids. Any i is to correct a bad one I charge mothers to begin the right way . 

other liquid—tea, coffee, milk or water—taken into the mouth | with their tiny children. Do not neglect the first seven years— A t k 1 
during mastication delays and retards the flow of these mouth tf the impressionable years. Implant the truth earnestly, watch My l Ceps \ 
fluids. The food slips down the gullet into the stomach in an \ constantly that the years to come may bring you pleasure 


unprepared condition. All sorts of unnatural fermentations are 
liable to occur. The starches and sugars ferment and produce 
gas and flatulency. The meats are held in the stomach longer 
than they should be, and frequently pass into the intestines 
undigested, where they create offensive and unnatural con- 
ditions. 


Masticate each mouthful of food, no matter how hard or (7% 


dry, without the aid of artificial solvents. The mouthful of — 4% 


bread, or toast and butter, and then a sip of tea or coffee—this &2 


leads to invalidism for those who are passing middle life. 1 

hear some one say, “ But our teeth are poor.’”’ Certainly they are. 
You have probably been eating soft foods all your life. Nature, 
realizing that you had no especial use for your teeth, relieved you of 
them, and now you must “munch” or have indigestion. If your teeth 
are not equal to thorough mastication of meat chop it fine before it 
is cooked, or have it cut into small particles after it iscooked. ‘Then 
break these apart with the jaw and tongue. But all starches must 
be eaten in a thoroughly-cooked condition and “ munched” until they 
are well insalivated. Better to skip soft breads, which by this 
operation are formed into dense balls, and substitute rice and well- 
cooked cereals. Learn to eat longer and less—that is, take a long 
time to eat a little. You will be better nourished and will have better 
health. Of all things, do not dip your bread or toast into your cup of 
tea or coffee. It is an inelegant, homely habit and leads to sickness. 
Milk toast, munched if you cannot chew it, is an excellent food. 


Drinking With Meals Retards Digestion 


O DRINK with meals retards digestion because it dilutes the 

digestive fluids and prevents quick chemical action on the foods. 
The secretions of the mouth, alkaline in nature, contain a ferment 
known as plyalin, which has the power of converting starches into 
sugars. This power, however, depends upon two conditions: first, 
the thorough cooking or rupturing of the starch cells; second, and 
of equal importance, thorough mastication or mouth-mixing. 

Sugars thus formed from the starches by natural digestion are 
easily assimilated. Do not confound them with the ordinary table 
sugar. As far as we know these natural sugars are maltose and are 
not so easily fermentable as cane sugar. 

Drinking with meals distends the stomach, giving a sense of fullness 
and satisfaction when really an insufficient amount of food has been 
taken; and since health is all-important, and its continuance depends 
upon proper nutrition, we can see at a glance that we must have some 
accurate knowledge as to the quantity of food required. We cannot, 
in other words, be nourished on water, even if we have a sense of 
fullness or satisfaction. 

As a rule, a glass of cool water, not iced, may be taken slowly at 
the end of ameal. This seems to be the natural method of all animals; 
but if the gastric secretions are weak even this may retard digestion. 
Anything that prevents immediate chemical action of the gastric 
secretions is bad—it gives opportunity for unnatural fermentations. 
Such foods pass through the system without giving the proper nourish- 
ment. You have worked hard—consumed blood and energy—from 
which you received no return. But under normal, natural conditions 
it is safe to say that a glass of water at the end of a meal is good. It 
helps to dissolve the foods, holds them in solution, making them more 
easily assimilated. It aids in conveying the materials from one part 
of the body to the other. 

Tea, coffee, chocolate and milk are foods, and cannot be taken in 
the place of water. Use them as foods, not as drinks, and they will 
be much more beneficial. I cannot think of anything that will so 
quickly upset good digestion as the constant sipping of hot liquids 
with meals. Coffee or tea with a hearty dinner is deadly. Take it 
clear, at the close of the meal, if you must. A cup of tea taken alone 
and clear, or with a bit of lemon, at four o’clock in the afternoon 
is restful and stimulating, and unless used to the point of dissipation is 
not injurious. ‘Tea, stewed fruit and bread and butter for supper are, 
perhaps, one of the most unwise combinations. A class of dyspeptics 
who use these foods are ever before you. They are always complain- 
ing, and still they are what the world calls “simple livers.’ 

What matters it how little you eat, or how plain the foods, if you 
destroy your digestive power by unwise combinations? You are no 
better off in the end than the “‘fat-of-the-land” individual, and you 
have missed all his gastronomic pleasures—for to be well and to 
enjoy every mouthful of food is a pleasure not to be despised. 


It is Often Good to Take Coffee Alone for Breakfast 


OFFEE increases the action of the intestinal glands. Hence, it is 
a laxative. For this reason I frequently recommend those 
troubled with constipation to take it alone in the place of breakfast. 
If taken with foods it prevents digestion by softening the foods and 
causes constipation. This is also true of tea. Such foods as green 
vegetables and fruits contain a goodly proportion of water, quite 
enough without adding more at the end of the meal. Fruit-eaters are 
always small water-drinkers, while people who live upon dry foods 
—twice-baked cereals, twice-baked bread, overdone crackers—must 
take a glass of water at the end of the meal; they crave it and need it. 
I would not have you think for a moment that water-drinking is a 
bad habit; it is, on the contrary, a good one. Water has a twofold 
mission: it keeps the system in a healthful condition by dissolving 
and carrying from the body materials which, if retained, would be 
injurious; and it is also the interchanging material of the body. A 
healthy person will eliminate from the body about five to six pints of 
water daily. This amount must be kept up by drinking good, cool, 
pure water between meals. Tea, coffee and other partly-saturated 
solutions will not answer the purpose. 
The usual fashionable method of reducing weight is to live solely 
upon lean meats, eliminating from the dict water, starches, fats and 
sugars. Meats are kidney-taxing foods and make it absolutely neces 


sary for the patient to drink water. Those who do not, fall seriously il! 


AY the fuel for the morning. 


rather than sorrow. Too many mothers follow the opposite 
method; they turn their children over to the nurse for five or 
six years, and then find to their sorrow that false habits and 

\ character have been established. 

Many kindly mothers make mistakes. They urge their children 
to drink a cup of something hot before going to school on a cold 
mormng. How absurd! It is last night’s meal that furnishes 

A cup of hot water or of cayenne 
pepper tea heats one; yes, even starts perspiration—but only 
for the passing moment. You are much colder then than you 

were before drinking it. Only proper food and natural exercise 

create natural warmth. 

It is unwise to moisten foods with any kind of liquid; potatoes and 
gravy, rice and gravy, bread and gravy, unless very well masticated, 
are enemies to health. 


Even Soft Foods Should be Thoroughly Masticated 


NYTHING, I do not care what it is, that leads to imperfect mas- 
tication will induce gastric troubles. Soft foods swallowed with- 
out thorough mastication enter the stomach in a bolus which prevents 
the gastric secretions from coming in perfect contact with them. They 
remain undissolved and undergo decomposition. Sauces and gravies 
are infinitely worse in this respect than pure water. Coffee with sugar 
and cream is very bad. It is for these reasons that we no longer give 
the sick gruels or panada, but, instead, food that will necessitate 
mastication, or milk to be sipped slowly or sucked through a straw. 

The avoidance of unhealthful methods of eating, as well as certain 
articles of undesirable foods, will in a short time restore normal con- 
ditions. Almost any person can secure freedom from disease if he will 
use common-sense methods of eating, bathing, resting and exercise. 
Let us consider the person with a light, capricious appetite. After 
taking his cold bath or a cool sponge with a brisk rub in the morning 
he should sip slowly a cup of hot milk, plain or flavored with coffee, 
nothing more, which will, if he keeps his mind on pleasant things and 
off of himself, create a hearty, wholesome, healthful appetite for lunch 
eon or dinner, whichever he may take in the middle of the day. This 
treatment may not bring a cure in one day or four days, but a week 
or ten days will make a change for the better. 

The law of cure is an untiring tendency on the part of Nature 
toward health. Constant overfeeding, with unsuitable combinations 
and drinking with meals, brings on indigestion with its train of evils. 
It is not enough simply to stop drinking with meals; eat less, use 
foods in season, give up sweets and complicated dishes until disease 
disappears and health is fully established. 

I hear some one say, [have always used tea and coffee with my meals, 
and the meal does not seem complete without them. Of course not; 
you have the drink-with-meals habit. The day of reckoning surely 
comes—you are at first slightly constipated, nothing of any moment, 
a small dinner pill will easily correct it. But wait a while; the pill 
works more slowly, and finally not at all. Then come the slight head- 
ache and the bilious attack. Your stomach is not doing its work 
easily and you are beginning to be an invalid, adrug-taker. The body 
is out of order and susceptible to any change. You do not have to 
leave your own home to find contagion; you are manufacturing poison- 
ous materials within yourself that will lead on to incurable diseases. 

It is true, our education along these lines has been sadly neglected. 
We have studied much of less importance, at the expense of this vital 
question; and when we fall ill nine out of ten times we have not a 
suspicion of the real cause. We actually do not know that such 
things are self-inflicted and preventable. Nor should we lay too much 
stress upon inherited tendencies. 


The Mechanical as Well as the Chemical Action of Digestion 


N SUMMING up I wish to show the importance of the mechanical 
as well as the chemical action of digestion. The solvents required 
by chemical action will and do grow without other liquids in quantities 
to equal all emergencies; for instance, if you masticate a piece of dry 
bread long enough it will become moist and easily swallowed, quite 
as moist as though you took with it a sip of tea or coffee. The presen- 
tation of masticated food to the various parts of the digestive tract 
is agreeable, while that moistened with water is received as a stranger. 
One produces health, the other invalidism. We can at will reguiate 
the nutrition of the body. We can select and regulate our foods 
with true art, for the muscles used in mastication and swallowing are 
under control. We cannot, however, regulate the amount of starch- 
digesting secretion, nor the secretion of bile, if we overlook these 
primary conditions. 

Again, I must call your attention to the fact that our mistakes are 
due to neglect in early training. The importance of the body is 
overlooked. Few mothers realize that a child, to be good, must be 
perfect in both body and mind. Poor, pap-fed babies lose their teeth 
before it is time for the second ones to appear. The second ones are 
belated and frequently come through the gums in a defective con- 
dition. Cutting the crusts from the bread and covering the mashed 
potatoes and rice with gravy are bad enough, but not quite so bad as 
giving little children tea and coffee. This seems to me criminal. 
What opportunity do the children of such mothers have for mental, 
physical and moral development? 

We are our own keepers, and a poor showing many of us make. 
Our architecture is not pleasing; but still we are loth to change our 
habits, and we go on easily, following the tactics of the generations 
before us, copying the evil as well as the good. Mothers, I beg of you, 
see to it that your children are your superiors, mentally, morally and 
physically, for in this way only does the world progress. 


NOTE—lIn the next issue of The Journal (for October) Mrs. Rorer will discuss the 
subject: 


“How to Divide and Multiply Recipes” 


As this is a perplexing question to the general housewife Mrs. Rorer will give the 
most explicit directions. 


It is the most 
natural thing 
in the world 
for exposed 
| crackers to 
| partake of the 
flavor of goods 
ranged along- 
side. In other 
words, a soda 
cracker 1s 
known by the 
companyit has 


kept. On the 
other hand 
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Biscuit 


have been in 
no company 
but their own. 
s) When’ you 
open a pack- 
| age you find 
| them so oven- 
| fresh that they 
almost snap 
between your 
fingers as you 
take them 
from the pack- 
age. 
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When Unexpected 





pany Comes 


Journal Readers’ Recipes for Dishes In a Hurry, as pare be Maria Parloa 


fronted with the problem of preparing at short notice 
# a meal for guests who have come unexpectedly. 
If she lives at a distance from the markets the prob- 
lem is the more difficult to meet. However, there are 
~ certain supplies which nearly every housekeeper 
: () keeps on hand, and with these it is possible to prepare 
some very satisfactory impromptu meals. A vegetable garden is 
a great resource. The following recipes show a few of the ways in 
which the regular supplies may be used in emergencies: 





CORN CHOWDER 

2 Ounces Salt Pork 
4 Potatoes 

2 Small Onions 

1 Can Corn 

1 Quart Milk 

Salt and Pepper 


N A COLD 

day this will 
prove a welcome 
emergency dish. Pare and slice the 
potatoes and onions. Cut the pork into 
dice and put it on the fire in a stewpan. 
Cook slowly until crisp and brown, 
then add the potatoes and onions and 
one pint of boiling water. Boil for 
half an hour; then add milk—which must be hot—and the corn. 
Season with salt and pepper and boil up once. Serve very hot. 





SWEET CREAM BISCUITS T IS important to pay careful attention 


to the measurement of the materials. 
The cupfuls of cream and milk should 
be scant, but the cream should be rich, 
and the cupfuls of flour (measured 
before sifting) should be level; the 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar and soda 
should be slightly rounded; the salt 
be measured level. Moreover, the cup 
used should be the standard half-pint 
measure rather than a teacup or coffee-cup. 

Sift the salt, soda and cream of tartar with the flour, and after 
putting the cream and milk together mix the ingredients just men- 
tioned. Handle as quickly and as little as possible and roll out with- 
out using any extra flour except a bare sprinkling on the board. Cut 
the biscuit half an inch thick, put in warm pans and bake in rather a 
quick oven with good bottom heat. The biscuits should rise to three 
times their original thickness before browning and ought to be done 
in twenty minutes. As different brands of flour vary in the amount of 
liquid they will absorb, the exact quantity of liquid material cannot 
be stated; but the dough should be as soft as it is possible to handle 
even slightly sticky. Success will depend mainly upon this and proper 
baking. Properly made, the biscuits will be “as light as a feather.” 


4 Cupfuls Flour 

1 Cupful Cream 

1 Cupful Skim Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls Cream of 
Tartar 

1 Teaspoonful Soda 

1 Teaspoonful Salt 


SAVORY CREAMED 


HESE potatoes are 
POTATOES 


quite different from 
ordinary creamed 
potatoes, and will well 
repay the little extra labor of preparing 


1 Quart Potato Cubes 
1 Pint Milk 





3 Tablespoonfuls Butter 


them. Pare and cut into pieces about 
1 Tablespoonful Flour the size of an English walnut enough 
1 Teaspoonful Parsley raw potatoes to fill a quart measure. 


Salt and Pepper Drop them into boiling water and cook 
for fifteen minutes; then drain them. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the stewpan with the drained 
potatoes, and then put back on the fire to brown. Toss them often, 
so that they may get brown on all sides. Cook in this manner for 
ten minutes; then sprinkle with a level teaspoonful of salt. After 
adding cream sauce and the teaspoonful of chopped parsley turn into 
a hot dish and serve at once. 

This is the way to make the cream sauce: When the potatoes are 
put on to boil put the milk on in the double boiler. Beat together the 
flour and one tablespoonful of butter. Add to this half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. Pour the boiling milk 
on this very slowly, stirring all the time. Return to the boiler and 
cook until the potatoes are ready. 

PYRAMIDS HESE are just as good for breakfast 
as for tea. Perhaps the measure- 
ment of flour will vary a little from the 
quantity given in the table. You will 
need enough to make a mixture as stiff 
as possible without being dry enough to 
leaspoonful Salt knead when it is stirred in with the 
lablespoonfuls Sugar milk, etc., and for the shortening either 
lablespoonful Shortening butter or lard may be used —a rounded 
2% Cupfuls Flour tablespoonful, please. When measuring 
the baking- powder have the spoonful 

rounded, but measure the salt level. 

After beating the egg add the milk, salt and sugar, as well as the 
shortening, which should be melted. Next sift the baking-powder 
into a cupful of flour, and stir this in with the other ingredients; then 
add as much more flour as m: ay be necessary to make a rather soft, 
sticky dough. Drop by teaspoonfuls, several inches apart, upon 
buttered sheets and bake in a quick oven for about fifteen minutes. 


BAKED EGGS WITH BACON 
Fees 


Bacon 


1 Well-Beaten E22 

2 Cupfuls Sweet Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls Baking- 
Powder 


l 
Ps 
| 


'TTER a shal- 

-... w baking-dish 
or pect arthen or 
enameled pie-plate, and break and care- 


Butter fully drop into it enough eggs to form a 
circle. Bake in a moderate oven until 
the whites are set, though the yolks are still soft. While the eggs 


are baking slice some bacon very thin and fry until crisp and clear. 
Be careful not to burn the bacon or the fat. Take the eggs from 
the oven and pile the bacon, log-cabin fashion, in the center. 
Serve at once. If convenient the dish may be garnished with parsley. 
CREAMED FRIZZLED BEEF O MANY people frizzled beef is just 

frizzled beef: a tasteless and rather 
unsatisfactory dish. But cooked in the 
way described here it is really very 
pal itable. First of all pick the meat 
jie r very carefully, so as to be sure that 
you have some nice slices and that 
every shred of gristle has been removed; 
then throw it loosely into the hot frying- 
pan in which you have melted the 
Shake the beef about with a fork until the edges have curled; 
then remove the pan from the hottest part of the stove and sift the 
flour over the meat, stirring briskly all the time. Add the cold water 
and continue stirring until all the flour has been absorbed; then draw 
the pan back to the hot part of the stove and add the milk. A thin 
cream of a delicate brown shade will then form; when you see it beat 


the egg and stir it in. Serve the beef at once on some dainty slices of 
buttered toast. 


44 Pound Sliced Dried Beef 
1 Tablespoonful Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls Flour 

% Cupful Cold Water 

1% Cupfuls Milk 

1 Ege 

Buttered Toast 


butter. 


FRICASSEE OF POTATOES HIS is a quick and savory method of 


cooking potatoes: not only a good 
emergency dish, but suitable also for 
breakfast, luncheon or supper at any 
time. Into a smooth stewpan put the 
butter and the flour. Place on the fire 
and stir until the flour is brown. Now 
add the potatoes, well drained, and stir 
well. Put the cover on the stewpan and 
cook the potatoes for ten minutes, stirring them frequently. At the 
end of ten minutes add the salt, pepper and boiling water and simmer 
for fifteen minutes longer. Stir often, to prevent burning. 


1 Pint Raw Potato Cubes 
1 Tablespoonful Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls Flour 

1 Teaspoonful Salt 

K% Teaspoonful Pepper 

1 Pint Boiling Water 


CUCUMBER SALAD HEN cucumbers are young and 


abundant a cucumber salad is a 
dish that may be served in emergencies, 
as it may be made a long time in advance 
and used at a moment’s notice. Peel 
and slice thin both the cucumbers and 


2 Dozen Cucumbers 
6 Small Onions 

1 Quart Vinegar 

1 Gill Olive Oil 


1 Tablespoonful Celery- onions. Spread in layers and sprinkle 
Seed with salt. Let them stand for a few 
6 Tablespoonfuls Salt hours; then drain. 


Mix the oil, celery-seed and vinegar, 
and pour over the drained cucumbers and onions. Mix well, put into 
sterilized fruit-jars, and seal. Pint jar§ will be large enough. Putina 
dark, cool place and the salad will keep for months. 

RICE AND CURRY N ORIENTAL countries 

this dish is used almost 
daily. With it are served 
sweet pickles and _ sliced 
bananas. Wash the rice in 
several waters and put it on 
to boil with three cupfuls 
of cold water and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Boil rapidly until 
the rice has absorbed nearly all the 
water; then draw back to a cooler place 
and cook until the rice is dry. Cover 
closely and set where it will keep hot 
without burning. It will improve the 
rice to cook it in this manner for an hour or more. 

To make the curry put the butter in a stewpan and slice the pared 
apple and onion on it. Place the stewpan on the fire and stir the 
apple and onior until brown. Now stir in the sugar, flour and curry 
powder, and gradually add the stock, stirring all the time. If you 
have no stock use water, adding a teaspoonful of beef extract if you 
have it. Season with salt—about a teaspoonful. 

Have the meat or fish free from bone and gristle and cut into fine 
pieces. Season with salt and pepper and stir into the sauce. Simmer 
forten minutes. Usea pint orless of the meat. Place the rice in little 
mounds about the edge of the platter and pour the curry in the center. 
When serving pour the curry over the individual mounds of rice. 


1 Cupful Rice 

1 Pint Stock 

1 Tart Apple 

1 Small Onion 

1% Tablespoonfuls Butter 

1 Large Tablespoonful Flour 

1 Tablespoonful Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful Curry Pow- 
der 

Cold Meat or Fish 

Salt and Pepper 





SWEET MUFFINS HESE muffins can be made at short 

notice before teatime. Rub the 
butter and sugar together, and, after 
adding the egg, beat well. Next add the 
milk and sift in the flour, with which 
should be mixed the baking-powder and 


1 Tablespoonful Butter 
Y% Cupful Sugar 

1 Cupful Milk 

2 Cupfuls Flour 


2 Teaspoonfuls Baking- salt. seat quickly and put in warm, 

Pow det buttered muffin-tins. Jake for about 
VY Teaspoonful Salt twenty-five minutes in a quick oven, so 
1 Eee as to have them well browned. 


CURRANT COOKIES 


1 Cupful Butter 
1% Cupfuls Sugar 


HIESE little cakes are 

delicious and will 
keep along time. Beat 
the butter to a cream, 
and then beat in the 
1 Cupful Currants sugar. Add the eggs, 
Y% Cupful Hot Water well beaten; then the 
1 level Teaspoonful Soda soda, dissolved in the hot water. Now 
VY Teaspoonful Nutmeg stir in the flour and nutmeg, and finally 
j the currants. Drop the batter by 
tei aspoonfuls in a well-buttered pan, being « areful to leave room for 
the cakes to spread. sake in a moderate oven until the cookies 
have a nice brown color. When cold put in tin boxes. 


3 Cupfuls Flour 





WHITE PUDDING WITH HIS is a simple and inexpensive 
CHOCOLATE SAUCE dessert that may be prepared at 
short notice. Seat together, until 

1 Quart Milk smooth, the flour, salt and one cupful of 
34 Cupful Flour milk. Put the remainder of the milk on 
1 Level Teaspoonful Salt to heat. When it boils up pour it grad- 


ually on the flour and milk, stirring all 
the time. Return to the boiler and cook for twenty minutes. Turn 
into a pudding-dish and serve with hot chocolate sauce. 

To make the sauce mix in a small saucepan one cupful of sugar, 
one ounce and a half of grated chocolate and four tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water. Stir this over a hot fire until the mixture is smooth 
and glossy; then gradually beat in one ect of “ig milk. Boil for 
five minutes. Add a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and serve hot. 


A SUMMER RELISH OR those who like 


ae 7 young onions this 
dis A will prove most 
appetizing for lunch 
eon or supper. Boil the eggs for about 


1 Teaspoonful Salt welve minutes; then remove the shells, 
I 


6 Fees 





9 Spring Onions 


3 Teaspoonfuls Butter 


4 Teaspoonful Pepper cut up the eggs and put into a warm 
bowl. Add the butter, seasoning and 
the onions, cut fine. Serve with bread and butter. ‘To have young 
onions all the summer plant both onion sets and seeds in April; 


then the seeds several times again during the season. 


LIGHTNING CAKE HIS cake takes its name from the 

ease and quickness with which it is 
made. Although simple. it is very good. 
Mix in the dry state the sugar, flour and 
baking-powder. Put the butter in a tin 


1 Cupful Sugar 
1 Cupful Flour 
Ye Cupful Butter 


1 Eee measuring-cup and let it melt. sreak 
1 Teaspoonful Baking- the egg into this butter, and beat well. 

Powder Add enough milk to fill the cup to the 
Milk top, and pour on the dry ingredients. 


Seat quickly, and add something to 
flavor the cake, if you like. Pour into a buttered pan and bake for 
twenty minutes. The material will be enough for one sheet or two 
round plates. 
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No matter how par- 
ticular you are. nor 
how much you pay, 
you cannot make nor 
buy better soups than 
Campbell’s. 


If you could only come 
here and see how we make 
them you would realize 
why this is so. 

You would see the big 
whole-quarters of prime 
beef and mutton that we 
use to make our meat stock 
rich and full-flavored; the 
choice selected poultry — 
as daintily prepared as you 
could do it at home; and 
the fresh delicate vege- 
tables right out of the 
garden; and always put up 
the day they are picked 
—green peas, tips of ten- 
der white asparagus, crisp 
fragrant celery and luscious 
juicy red-ripe tomatoes just 
pulled from the vines. 

For your own sake try 


‘That is the only way to know 
how good they are. 

‘Try them for your dainty lunch- 
eon; your formal dinner, or for 
a light family meal any time. 
‘There’s a kind for every occa- 
sion. ‘They are full of wholesome 
nourishment; easy to digest; 
And they cost 
you less than if you made them 
yourself. Why not order a few 
cans right now? 


easy to prepare. 


If not entirely satisfied your groer 
returns your money. 


Could there be any stronger 
guarantee? 


21 kinds 0c a can 


Tomato ‘le 

Vege e ihe 

Ox rail J nne 

Mock Turtle Asp aragu 

( ken Consomt 

Mulligatawn Pe a 

J Okr Bouillon 

( ( c Printanier 

( Bb Pepper I 
n Broth 


Justadd hot wate 
bring toa boil, and 
Serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 
Shall we send you free a copy of 
Campbell’s Menu Book? It is full of 


sensible, helpful suggestions. 


JosepH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 


Camden N J 


Give sugary joys to sissy boys 
But **Campbell’ 
Rarher the bliss of a bow! likethis 


‘han a bake-shop full of pie. 


‘The soups for all Occasions — 





Soup I” guee¥. 
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he Education of the Nose 


By Doctors Lillian L. Bentley and Gene G. Banker 








HE lower animals make use 
of their sense of smell to 
protect themselves from 
their enemies and to guide them- 
selves to the things that are 
good. And, in a certain sense, 
the human being’s sense of 
smell may be made use of for 
exactly the same general pur- 
poses. 
Now, the nose is constantly receiving messages from its 
surroundings in the shape of odors, and these messages it 
dispatches to the brain to warn or encourage us in a healthy, 
physical way. We learn to read by reading, to think by 
thinking, to see by seeing, to smell by smelling, and we can 
learn to live better by listening to what the sense of smell 
tells us. If we would have an appreciative nose we must 
use it and keep on using it until our sense of smell is as 
keen for our purposes as that of the deer is for its purposes. Many 
conditions pernicious to our well-being can readily be detected by 
our sense of smell, for there is a direct relation between the nose and 
the best hygienic living. 


Coal Gas is One of the Commonest Dangers 


F THE public nose were educated, for instance, as it should be, think 

of the result in the wonderful reform we should quickly have in the 
sanitary conditions of our homes and of our schools, churches and 
places of amusement. No other factor could so quickly stamp out 
the many diseases which result from lack of ventilation, and otherwise 
poor sanitary arrangements, as a trained sense of smell. If our noses 
were better educated than they are, think how it would aid the 
housekeeper in the selection of fresh, wholesome foods; in keeping her 
house not only apparently clean and sweet, but actually so. Teachers 
in the schoolroom, persons engaged in institution work, heads of 
departments, foremen in factories -in fact, everybody everywhere 
would be gainers. 

We all, or the most of us, burn coal in our houses. But how many 
of us notice the escaping coal gas that so often comes from the fire? 
And when we do notice it how quick or insistent are we to remedy it? 
Yet this same coal gas, as we call it, is one of the most poisonous of 
gases that we can inhale into our lungs. Notwithstanding the danger 
it is no uncommon thing, even in the best-kept homes, to have one’s 
nostrils greeted on entering by the faint but unmistakable odor of coal 
gas. The housekeeper naturally wishes to save coal—who does not? 

and for the sake of economy it is the practice in many kitchens to 
remove the lids from the range when it is not in use; or, in the case of 
the heater, the check-draft is opened if the fire gets too hot. The 
coal gas which often fills the house after this procedure is looked upon 
as a necessary evil. As a matter of fact, it is not only absolutely 
unnecessary, but it is actually unsafe to health. 

A good stove has draft enough to carry off the gas which always 
results from the burning of coal, and it is always possible to adjust a 
stove or heater so that this can be done. If you cannot do it call 
a stoveman to show you how it may be done with your particular 
stove. Or, if itis the fault of the stove, have it remedied or even buy 
a new stove. But under no circumstances allow the gas from the 
coal to get into your house. 


How a Mysterious Cause of Headaches was Found 


HE same is true of the escaping illuminating gas that is noticed 

inso many homes. This, like the escaping coal gas, is absolutely 
dangerous to health, since by its entrance into the red cells of the 
blood they are prevented from taking in oxygen and become filled 
with the dangerous gas. 

Not long ago a case of a woman who was constantly affected with 
severe headaches came under our attention. The treatment pre- 
scribed seemed to fail in giving her relief, and the case was curiously 
puzzling until it became necessary one day to attend the woman 
at her house. She was confined to bed in an atmosphere heavy with 
the odor of escaping illuminating gas. She had lived with the 
odor so long that her sense of smell failed to detect it. An examina- 
tion of the gas fittings did not show a leak to the eye, but to the 
sense of smell the presence of gas was apparent. A new fixture was 
introduced and the patient became well and has not since been 
troubled with headache. If it had been the habit of this patient or 
any one in her household to go outdoors and snuff the fresh air and 
then to compare the atmosphere of her room with it—in a word, if 
her nose had been educated—she would have been saved consider- 
able expense in doctor’s bills, and much suffering. 

The rubber tubing which connects portable gas lamps to fixtures is 
often the cause of illness in a family because it does not receive the 
attention of examination. The rubber hardens, cracks and becomes 
porous so that there is a constant leakage of gas through it—almost 
unnoticeable except to the trained nose, and yet all the time doing its 
deadly work. Indeed, one gas lamp in bad order can be responsible 
for putting an entire family out of sorts, making them irritable, 
fretful and listless, if nothing worse. 


If You Use Oil or Gas Stoves Let in Fresh Air 


WO other devices that we have in our homes do much to fill our 

rooms with escaping gases and our systems with danger, and those 
are oil and gas stovesor heaters. A wood or coal stove is supplied witha 
flue to carry off into the open air, through the chimney, the gases that 
come from the burning material, but the oil or gas stove has no such 
provision. It not only gives up everything it has into a room, but, in 
addition, it uses up the oxygen ina room. This is not saying, by 
any means, that oil or gas stoves should not be used; they are useful — 
in fact, invaluable—in scores of places and times where nothing else 
can take their place. But wherever one is used extra care 
should be taken that as much ventilation enter the room as 
is possible with the heat desired. No oil or gas stove should 
ever be used in a room unless some window is open as 
generously as possible. 

Itis a fact worth remembering that in the case of a smell 
it is the first impression upon which we must rely, for our 
sense of an odor vanishes in a very short time. This is also 
true of that other protective function of the nose: the sense 















of suffocation which follows the 
attempt to breathe where the nose 
is greeted by a noxious gas (which 
may be odorless), dense smoke 
or heavy, unpleasant odors of 
any sort. These substances are 
so irritating that they cause an 
actual brief closing of the avenues 
to the lungs, to save the body 
from harm. 

How often do we hear some one say, on entering a room: 
“Oh, I feel as if I should suffocate in here!” Some 
optimistic occupant usually replies: ‘‘Oh, well, you have just 
come in from outdoors,” as if that ought to explain every- 
thing. Rest assured, when you feel the air of a room to be 
suffocating, that it needs ventilating and the newcomer has 
the advantage of her first impression, while we, who have 
been breathing the vitiated air, are, so to speak, dead to its 
condition. One of the best rules in this regard, for those whose work 
or inclination keeps them housed, is to go outdoors as many times a 
day as they can—just for a moment—to take in the fresh, pure air 
freely and then note the difference between the inside and the out- 
side air. In this way one’s nose would become so trained as to be 
able to detect bad air and unwholesome conditions. 

There is no safer rule than this: Never sit in a room, no matter 
what the weather outside may be, without some window in the 
room being lowered from the top, and lowered just as much as the 
occupants of the room can possibly stand it. But never sit in any 
room with every window closed. Make that an invariable rule. 
Don’t do without ventilation because you are afraid of taking cold. 
That is a fallacy, as our outdoor sleeping-rooms are nightly proving. 
In this connection one always recalls the case of the man who led a 
gipsy life, sleeping on the ground out under the stars in fair weather 
and foul. He had only one cold in all his life, and that he contracted 
one night when he slept in a bed in a stuffy little bedroom. 


A Crying Need of Better Ventilation in Schools 


ANY people feel that they cannot ventilate their houses much in 
winter weather because somuch heat is lost, and they cheerfully pay 

large doctor’s bills in order to save a little coal. As a matter of fact, 
we maintain our body heat through the oxydizing of our food, and if 
we obtain plenty of oxygen our body heat will be kept up and we 
shall not require anything like the amount of artificial heat that is 
needed in a vitiated atmosphere. In addition, we are gaining in the 
pure air that priceless boon, a natural resisting power. Nature’s 
victories are great ones; they mean force and power from within; 
a reserve force to draw upon when any unusual demand comes. 

Where it is most important that the public nose should be educated 
is in connection with our schoolrooms. There is no question whatever 
but that the modern schoolroom is one of the worst conveyors of 
disease that we have tg deal with in our life today. Many a teacher 
who believes that she becomes ill from overwork is really suffering 
from lack of ventilation in the schoolroom, and thousands of children 
are unquestionably made ill each year by ill-ventilated schoolrooms. 
This is because so many school-buildings are badly planned, and even 
in the modern structures there is a deplorable lack of sanitary measures. 

Then, too, in those rooms where the architect planned for fifty 
children there will often be sixty or seventy children, each using up 
his or her quota of oxygen. The children are not always clean; 
they may come from homes where tuberculosis, la grippe, typhoid or 
pneumonia exists. Perhaps one child is wearing a coat belonging to 
a brother or sister who died of diphtheria or scarlet fever months 
before; and it has been shown that bacilli of these diseases live in 
such articles if hung away in the dark. Mumps, measles, chicken-pox— 
all the ills that childish flesh is heir to—are most frequently contracted 
at school. The children cough, they sneeze, they shuffle their feet, 
they wriggle about, and every time they may throw off thousands 
of germs. If the room is badly ventilated and the air not com- 
pletely changed frequently, consider the condition of the atmosphere 
after a single session. Then think of the effect of breathing such air 
day after day, even though one does seem to be “‘ germ-proof.”’ 

Continual colds and sore throat are to be expected from such con- 
ditions, and they inevitably come. The only safe plan is to educate 
one’s nose and begin at once. If a teacher cannot leave her room to 
go outdoors for a whiff of pure air she can go to a window. The 
sense of refreshment which will follow will not come entirely from the 
coldness of the outside air, but from its purity. 


One Absolutely Sure Way to Secure a Reform 


li HAS been repeatedly noted that school-teachers are frequent vis- 
itors to throat specialists. A sense of irritation of the throat is felt 
when one spends only a short time in a badly-ventilated room, and 
there is no doubt that the air of the average schoolroom is a con- 
tributing cause of much of the throat trouble of our teachers. What 
is true of the school is likewise true, in greater or lesser degree, of 
all our public places—our theaters, our concert halls, our churches, 
our department stores, etc. 

In the new buildings being erected for department stores it must 
be said that more care is being exercised to obtain better ventilation, 
and the reform is a sadly-needed one. The new theater buildings 
are likewise receiving more attention in a ventilating way. 

It is astonishing, however, how little progress is made in the venti- 
lation of churches—how little attention is given to the subject. It 
is the exception rather than the rule that one finds himself in a 
well-ventilated church. If church members would educate their 
noses and make it apparent that until their particular church was 
better ventilated they would absent themselves from it, there would 
be a quick revolution in the ventilation of churches. The same 
holds true of theaters and department stores. 

But we should begin first in our own homes. Let us 
train our sense of smell so that the moment we enter a 
room we shall know whether the air is fresh or stale. It is 
astonishing how much a little training will do in this 
regard: how the habit will grow; how amazingly quick we 
become to detect a bad smell or a dangerous odor, and 
how eagerly we set about getting rid of it immediately. 
And this wise habit once acquired can prove such a protec- 
tion to ourselves and to those near and dear to us. 
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HARACTER speaks 

through the manifold 
personalities of life— gas the 
use of a scent, in the dainti- 
ness of a handkerchief, in the 
elegance of an article of 
wear, in the character of a 
correspondence paper. 


White & Wyckoff’s 


























will reflect your character with 
the greatest credit in every occa- 
sion of social correspondence. 


It is provided in every Wew 
correct size, shape and 
finish, and each sheet is 
watermarked : AUTOCRAT 


Sold by your Stationer. 


FREE "rcrsic’ SAMPLES 
Full Size 

of White & Wyckoff’s AUTOCRAT 
LINEN in all correct sizes and tints of 
paper and envelopes so you inay select 
what best pleases you to order through 
your dealer. We should appreciate 
having your dealer’s name, 

We willalsosend you with these Free 
Samples, our Free Booklet, “The Yea 
and Nay of Correspondence Etiquette,” 
an authoritative book of reference of 
correct usage in everything relating 
to social correspondence and the use 
of visiting cards. 


White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Co. 
501 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 







































LOOK 
for the 
DIAMOND 





When buying 
shoes look for 
the little |; 
diamond lf 
shaped trade || 
mark 
slightly raised on the 
eyelets. It is to be | 
found onlyon genuine 


D OND 


FAS T COLOR 


EYELETS 


M7 


Made with tops of solid color, | 
they will retain their bright new 

| appearance until the shoe is 
worn out, They simply 








4 P 
7 “*CAN’T WEAR BRASSY”’ | 
S. ‘| Their presence is a positive | 
he, / guarantee against the shabby | 
y J shoe appearance caused by | 
7 brassy eyelets. All really high , 
? grade shoes should have them. | 
Lz | 


# A, E 
& ' ‘| This matter of eyelets is well 


af worth remembering when you 
f purchase shoes. 





Ask your dealer about them 
or send for descriptive booklet 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 
Boston, Mass. 


De Long Co. 
Hair Pins 






























HOOK & EYECO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe ae a 


white 
band. 


Non-slipping; smooth Write 
and light, yet strong. Mosiiiroe 
| All sizes, all deal- Samples 
| ers. Ask for 
| the hair pin THE 
| roll with DE LONG 
| 
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Five Japanese Stencil Designs 


In Which the Beauty of Simple Line Drawing is Shown 


14195 


14194 





DATTERNS for the 
numbered stencil de 
signs shown on this page 
can be supplied on receipt 
of their price—No. 14195 
including two designs, 
and No. 14194 including 
three designs—for fijteen 
cents for each number, 
post-jree. Order by num- 
ber from your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 














HE art of stenciling, like so 

many of the fine arts, belongs 
originally to the East. The way in 
which we use the stencil is a mere 
suggestion taken from the more com- 
plicated art of the Japanese. 

Line drawing is fundamental in 
the making of a stencil, and the 
Japanese and Chinese excel all other 
artists in their power of expression 
through line drawing. Now that 
stenciling is so popular we cannot do 
better than go back to the original 
in this work and study Japanese sten- 
cils. 

In this group of illustrations we 
have a complete education in stencil 
cutting. Here is simplicity, as in 
the stencil at the top of the page; 
action, as in the fish stencil; beauti- 
ful conventionalization; and vivid, 
natural suggestion, combined with 
breadth, which is essential to a good 
stencil, in all the designs shown. 
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Tailor Made Embroidered Waist $1.25 
All Worsted Panama Skirt $3.98 


Order this handsome mannish style of 
shirtwaist or the panama skirt which is the 
latest model brought out in New York City 
for early fall wear. Either or both will be 
sent to you under our binding guarantee of 
satisfaction in every respect or money re- 
funded including transportation charges both 
ways. You take absolutely no risk when you 
send your remittance to 


BELLAS HESS & COMPANY, New York City, New York 


No.2L20. This Perfectly 
Tailored Waist is made from 


a linen-finished fabric, wears = GAN 
equally as well as, and in ap- Swed * 
a ma 









































pearance you can not tell it from 
pure linen. Strictly tailor made 
with ten graduated half inch 
side plaits and front beautifully 
embroidered in floral design. 
This embroidery is exquisitely 
done and it would require an 
expert to distinguish it 
from hand embroid- 
ery. Waist fastens 
down front with 
extra large white 
pearl buttons. 
Strictly mannish 
style. Linkcuffs. 
A waist that 
would retail 
anywhere forat 
least $1.50. Our 
price including 
the laundered 
detachable col- 
lar, sizes 32 

to 44 bust 


measure = ger ale 


$1.25 
Catalogue Free 


Write to-day for our 
handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of New York 
City’s latest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue styles. 
The largest exclusively 
wearing apparel cata- 
logue issued in New 
York City. Has 144 
pages. WillbereadySept. 
Sth. Sent free toany ad- 
dress upon application. 


3L21 The Latest 
Yoke Top Kilted Skirt 
of all worsted panama, 
the newest model 
brought out for fall 
and winter wear. The 
tailor stitched yoke 
is cut to the knee in 
front and fits snugly 
around the hips. 
The kilted plaits fall 
gracefully from the 
bottom of yoke. 


No.21 20 
Embroidered 














Yoke trimmed with oll 

silk covered buttons ia All 
front and sides as illustrated. W. d 
Inverted plaited back. This skirt orste 
will be a favored model with Panama 


women who like to keep in touch with advancing fashion 
It is strictly tailor made and tailor finished throughout. Colors 
black, a handsome shade of navy blue, the new brown, smoke 
gray or a pleasing shade of green. Sizes 22 to 30 waist measure, 


37 to 44 inches in length. State size and color 
when ordering. Price . . . . ee ee $3.98 


We Write 
Branch ) 


tor 
Houses, "BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS Fre 


Agents. NEW YORK CITY.NLY. catalog 





3121 
$3.98 














Silk Petticoats $550 


WEAR GUARANTEED 






Black 
$55° 
All 


Made to 
Your 
Measure 


How would you like this fashionable silk 
petticoat in black or colors made to yout 
measure by expert cutters and costing 
only the wholesale price of the Silk? 

Made with Silk Under Ruffle from our best quality 
of Guaranteed Taffeta Silk, in our own workrooms. 

You save the Retailer’s profit by purchasing di- 
rect from the Manufacturers, Send waist measure 
and length. We guarantee entire satisfaction, or 
money refunded. Remit 19¢ for mailing. 

Send to-day for our free booklet and quality 
sample of taffeta silk-used, stating color desired. 
All kinds of costuine, lining and spool silk at 
wholesale prices in any quantity. Samples free. 

We are the largest Specialty 
Silk Merchants in the U. S. 
Thresher Bros. Silk Store, 46 Temple Place, Boston 


BRANCH STORE: 
De long Bldg.,Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 




















THE KEITH PORTF OLIO 


Our portfolios show in half d colors large 
assortments of the latest patterns in lace curtains 
draperies, etc., also rugs anc Carpets. Either of thes 
portfolios free for the asking. We supply the newest 
patterns IM superior quality est cash 


at low rie . 
subject to arigid guarantee. Keith Quality Furni 
ture. If in need of furniture of any kind descril 


y 
your requirements, stating particular article or arth 


cles you desire and we will select and mail free loose 
leaf illustrations of Keith Quality Furniture We 
pay the freight, pack, ship and guarantee safe arriva 


of every purchase. ‘Keith Individual Service.” 


Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Company 
Department L, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“ To sing three or four acts of opera, together with 
the acting and change of costumes, is no easy task, 
not to take into account the many rehearsals you 
must submit to. In concert you prepare yourseif, 
take good care of vour health and voice, and sing 
your numbers with a rest between, while others in 
the program are appearing. [ven small voices have 
won a way to international esteem in concert work. 











> ° ° ° he Log 
@e is to diagnose the case of his patient. (77" 4 
Re: ‘ . P jf * 
| And that is exactly the course that ts RU, 
. . a4 - oa: , 
ba the girl with a voice, and contem- for, 3 
plating a career, should follow. ey. 
ae The number of failures and partially ec) 
ae oF see tL 
> p74 successful attempts of those who Pa 
wish to become professional vocalists lies not so much eG 
in lack of talent and material as in lack of serious ed: ; 


forethought in the beginning. The first self-question 
in every instance should be: “What line am I likely : 
to fill best?” It is the style of your voice that decides the branch of 
singing which you would best take up. There are many ways 
open, but there is only one in which you are likely to be successful. 
To settle upon the right way, without experience, is a difficult 
matter; after acquiring that experience practically, and failing 
of success, it may be too late to make a trial in the one branch 
for which you are really fitted. Opera, both grand and light, con- 
cert and church singing, and teaching, are the branches open to the 
girl with a voice. Before she has settled upon any one of these 
there are a few questions that she should put to herself. 


Grand Opera Calls for Two Styles of Voice 


O BEGIN with the first class—grand opera—we have two 

styles of voice to consider, the dramatic and the lyric. To 2 
become a dramatic singer the requirements are: a big voice, 42 
temperament, ability in acting, fine physique, for the demands 
on health and strength are great; intelligence, which settles so largely 
the degree of success in all branches of singing, and, of course, the 
musical gift. For this career there is needed the greatest courage, 
perhaps, of all. Even with unusual natural abilities progress as a 
dramatic singer is slow, and while comparatively few arrive at the 
height they set out for none springs to it full-fledged at a bound. 

The most renowned dramatic singers have invariably tested their 
powers first in the réles of the old Italian operas, and worked their way 
upward gradually through the routine of experience in all styles of opera. 

The dramatic singer, therefore, is a personage of gradual evolution, 
not of a sudden choice put at once into active practice. No singer can 
safely take up such Wagnerian roles as Elsa in ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” and the 
Elizabeth of ‘‘ Tannhiuser,’’ as Madame Nordica has often assured 
me, before she has reached the age of thirty. Until then she is not 
sufficiently developed vocally or physically to stand the strain. 

For lvric singers of the old Italian music, a branch in which the 
dramatic singer gets so important a part of her vocal training, a lesser 
volume of voice is needed. None of the noted singers in this class, 
Patti, Melba or Sembrich, for example, has had a big voice; but there 
must be great range in the upper register, natural flexibility (for flexi- 
bility can be fully developed only when it is a natural gift at the very 
outset), and some talent for acting. 

While vocal] and physical endurance are necessary to the lyric singer 
it is so in a decidedly less degree than with the dramatic one. The old 
composers spared their soloists any too lengthy strain, and wrote for 
the voice with but light orchestral accompaniment to sing against. 

Many who have made successes in florid music, both Italian and 
French, have had small voices and comparatively slight physique, but 
then, as offset, they have been exceedingly musical, and have possessed 
great sweetness of tone. 


A Girl’s Personality Plays a Great Part in Her Success 


OR the two divisions of grand opera, and for light opera as well, it 

is needless to add that an attractive appearance plays a great 

part. The dramatic singer, if she be short and dumpy, is generally an 

undramatic one. A tall, lank figure in light opera rarely receives any 
other than broad comedy rdles. 

But there are noted exceptions. Madame Nordica once told me 
that Madame Wilt, a very celebrated singer in her day, was so plain 
that when, as Valentina, the line was sung on her entrance, “ Here 
comes the beautiful maid of honor,’”’ the audience was moved to 
hilarity. But when she began to sing amusement was turned to won- 
der and admiration. The ability of expression in the face has carried 
many a plain singer to the heights of success. Take the case of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, who, though not beautiful, has, with an expressive 
countenance, won great fame by her rare singing. 

For either branch of grand opera the singer should have shown 
her abilitv to succeed either as a church or concert soloist, or both, 
before she thinks of preparing for them. She must prove that she can 
make her way on the merits of her voice alone, for later, put on the 
stage in opera, all the scenery, costumes, and even ability in acting, 
will not go to make her successful if her voice fail to sustain the 
demands on it. Before Madame Nordica or Madame Eames began to 
study for opera they sang well enough to be self-supporting. The 
verdict of their public had proved that they might go ahead and safely 
take the higher step. 

Miss Thursby, herself so successful some years back as a concert 
singer at home and in Europe, takes the decided view that a girl with a 
voice should be able to pay her way for the training with it. By this 
she believes that two important things will be developed: the proof 
that she has sufficient voice and talent to succeed, and a proper appre- 
ciation of the advantages of her lessons; for the fact of working for 
money that we spend, as Miss Thursby puts it, is the best way to learn 
of the value that it should bring in return. 


A Talent for Acting is Very Important in Light Opera 


HE light-opera singer has a hard rdle to fill, not so much on the 
vocal side—for here even a thread of a voice has wonrenown—but 
the talent for acting must have the complete touch of lightness, grace and 
gayety, and there must be the additional ability to do the usual thing 
in the unusual way. Beyond this she must be strong, for her work 
is a work of ceaseless activity, and requires endurance. Good light 
operas are rarely presented. In much of mediocrity that passes under 
that name the young singer, no matter how gifted, has no chance to 
amount to anything artistically. 

With a good voice the prospect in small réles in grand opera may 
seem to many, indeed, more agreeable than prima-donna parts in light 
opera. On the other hand, in frequent cases where voices are not 
phenomenal, and either small réles in grand or the more important 
ones in light opera would be the only chance in these branches, there 
are other and very hopeful opportunities presenting themselves. 
A good voice with the necessary ability and musical training may 
make its way finely on the concert stage. There, whiie the work is 
exacting, and sacrifice of gavety and pleasure is needful to keep in 
voice and training, the routine is not so unceasing in its demands as in 
grand opera. Instead of learning rdles in greater or less number you 
have only vour program of solos to study, and a constitution and voice 
endurance that could not withstand the wear and tear of the fo1_aer 
will bear up without undue strain under the latter. 
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Do Not Study Too Long Before Your Début 


f “TREQUENTLY girls study too long before making their 


public appearance,” said Madame Marie Engle, a very charm- 
ing singer under the Grau régime at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. “They overtrain, in the parlance of athletics. There 
is no better way to learn than to get out before the public and 
do your best—after, of course, you have studied with a teacher 
for a reasonable time. But many remain in the classroom an 
unreasonable time, until at last, from overcriticism, thev are 
uncertain about every single tone they produce, and all life and 
beauty are taken out of the voice in consequence.” 
This does not mean that after one tries one’s wings the class- 
room is a thing of the past, but the putting into practical execution 
of what one has learned there. Madame Melba, for instance, 


7, studied ‘only nine months with Madame Marchesi in Paris before 
71 she made her operatic début in Brussels, but every September 
“».\ she returns to her old teacher and goes through the réles that she 


will sing during the winter. Miss Geraldine Farrar, the latest 
pronounced success among American singers, studied in the same 
way during her three years’ engagement at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
learning new roles with a teacher, while she sang in public others already 
committed. In concert this plan of work is still easier, and the public, 
learning to know the singer, will be quick to note the improvement 
gained year by year. Meanwhile she is gaining practical experience, 
which counts for quite as much as the finish of the classroom. 

It is also perfectly true that the pupil who remains always a pupil, 
depending blindly upon the teacher, never develops any degree of 
independence or self-confidence. She studies ahead, working nothing 
out in her own mind, perhaps seldom pausing to inquire why things 
should be done in the manner that she is directed to do them. 


If You Take Up Concert Singing or Church Work 


SSO many singers adopt the concert field the question of possible 
engagements will present itself to the clear-headed before entering 
upon it. As far as pay is concerned America presents the best oppor- 
tunities in the world to the concert singer of high ability. For what 
might be termed the good singer no center is more promising for con- 
cert work than London. ‘The pay may not be so large, but the chances 
are many. Like all great cities it is a difficult one in which to gain a 
footing; a first, a second or a third hearing is not likely to bring it, but 
once the public there knows and accepts one it will remain loyal as 
long as one remains loyal to one’s self and one’s work. 

While to the phenomenal singer the whole world offers a field 
America will always prove to her the best-paying part of it, no matter 
in what class of work she may engage. The same is equally true of 
those who have unusually good voices. The latter class, beginning 
after their studies, perhaps in the center where they were trained, per- 
haps in the home city, will gradua!ly widen their sphere profitably in 
many directions. 

For church work there is required a good, strong voice, well schooled 
in the oratorio style; a feeling for sacred things, and a spirit of rever- 
ence. These will carry one far. But there is one more point in church 
singing that is of preéminent importance: clear, distinct enunciation, 
that the hearer not only can but must understand. In church singing 
there are opportunities for many, and while the pay may not equal that 
of concert engagements, combined with teaching the annual results are 
very often the same. To the choir singer teaching is very likely to be 
profitable because of the large circle of people that weekly hear her, and 
with whom there grows a feeling of genuine attachment for her if her 
duties are discharged artistically and with the devout sincerity that is 
so needful a factor. 


To be a Successful Teacher You Must Love Teaching 


F IT is true of the successful singer it is doubly true of the successful 

teacher of singing, that she must have intelligence. Her voice may 
be smal], indeed, but strength must be in her mind. 

“Not alone,” as Madame Marchesi said to me, ‘‘must she under- 
stand her own voice, and how it was trained, but she must know how 
to train every class of voice; she must study the individuality of each 
pupil; she must gain, oftentimes with toil, their confidence and sym- 
pathy; above all, her heart must be in her work, or results will soon 
disclose it.”’ 

Teaching is one of the most test-proving branches of vocal art, and 
while the voice of the teacher may be but a small part of the equip- 
ment many things enter into consideration: years of study and work, 
conscientiousness, discipline, unflagging interest, so that only she who 
can truthfully say “‘I love teaching above everything else in the 
world” can hope to succeed in it properly. 

Very many have all these attributes and yet fail to recognize one 
other important quality, and that is tact, without which many an other- 
wise smooth path has been made rough. On the teacher there devolves 
a constant correcting of shortcomings, great and small; it is her task 
to point out the right way, and warn against the wrong. To her, 
then, tact is of the utmost importance. 

The points noted of the demands upon singers in the different 
branches that they have open to them are not by any means purposed 
to discourage, but to set things in a true light in their various phases; 
possibly to help those who by earnest self-questioning would decide 
upon that particular line for which they are best fitted. Very often, 
as has been said, it is not lack of talent or ability that causes a lack of 
success, but neglect of forethought in the beginning. 


Girls With Modest Voices: the Home Singers 


oi ghebeete the professional class there is yet another, a large and im- 
portant one: the girls with modest voices, who love music —the 
home singers. To decide upon the training of one of this class is very 
much simpler. Every girl who is musical enough to sing a song with 
good tone, pure intonation, and some degree of feeling, is worthv of 
instruction; for those who love her will surely find happiness in listen- 
ing to her. 

The piano, for some strange reason, is more generally a part of a 
young girl’s training than is the cultivation of her voice. Commonly 
speaking, her talent for the one may be as great as for the other. The 
study of the piano takes a far longer time than does the training of 
the voice to produce results that give a degree of pleasure. And the 
voice is always surer of appeal than any instrument yet invented. 
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for your Fall gowns of the 
prevailing fashion. It will 
prove the most successful 
and appropriate fabric. 


Lends itself most beauti- 
fully to every phase of 
complexion and figure; 
drapes exquisitely and 
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Silk Stripe Poplin 
in every shade in vogue 
in Paris today. 
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Usual price 39ca vard. 


A per- 
dress fabric. 


If your dealer does not have Silk Stripe Poplin ask him to write to 
the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., New York, for samples. 
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Is Bungalow is Just Bis 
Enough for Two 
































HOME with a garden where they might hear the birds sing had 
long been the goal toward which these two city girls had been 
working, and out of many plans was evalved this little house, which 


on the exterior looks like a simple bungalow. 


One apartment is on 


the left and the other on the right of the main entrance. The girls 
are entirely independent of each other, yet neither is entirely alone. 
Each apartment has three rooms: a living-room and a dining-room, 
in which are folding-beds, and a little buffet kitchen very daintily 
fitted up. But to keep the cost within the desired limit it was neces- 
sary to build a common bath. While the exterior was designed 


entirely from an economical viewpoint it is pleasing. 


The shingles 


are stained a soft light brown with a deep brown for roof and trim. 














ACTUAL COST OF BUILDING 
THIS APARTMENT 


Lumber, including 
windows — $325.00 


240.00 
150.00 
30.00 
40.00 
86.00 


9.00 


Doors and screens 40,00 
suilding paper 14.00 
Electric wiring =. 35.00 


Total .. $970.00 


inside attractive. 


ACTUAL COST OF 
THis BUNGALOW 
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HE owners of this comfortable little house planned and built it 

themselves with the help of a competent carpenter. 
an inexpensive house it is often necessary to decide whether the econ- 
omy shall be practiced on the exterior or the interior. 
the outside was made to cost as little as possible in order to make the 
The living-room opens on to the pergola porch by 
glass doors, which makes it bright and cheerful. 
but one window the required amount of light was obtained by making 
the upper half of the door leading to the screen porch of glass. 
living-room and dining-room are wainscoted and plastered above, the 
plaster being tinted in delicate tones of buff and Delft-blue, while in 
the dining-room there is a small built-in sideboard. 


SCREEN- PORCH 


5'0"* 13'0 


4) DINING-ROOM ff KITCHEN 

















H®* RE is a livable little house for a small family, the plan of which 


IS most convenient and complete. 


For the exterior and interior 


the same kind of wood, selected for its beautiful grain, has been used. 


For the sake of 


di 
look to the house. In the large living- 
room there is a fireplace of ordinary 
red brick, and a plain wood mantei- 
shelf of the same finish as the wood- 
work. The dining-room is provided 
with windows on two sides, one a long 
casement window, under which is a 
comfortable built-in seat; this also 
serves as a convenient storage-place. 
In the kitchen two windows and the 
door opening on to the porch give 
cross-draft ventilation and assure a cool 
room on hot days. 


ACTUAL Cost oF BUILDING 
Lumber 
Heating 


ee ee 185.00 
Plumbing eS i 5 en laa tale oh Yo 175.00 
Painting 50.00 
Doors 35 (\() 
Masonry 75.00 
Electric Wiring 30,00 

Total $850.00 


LIVING -ROOM [110% j BATH 


f warmth heavy building paper was nailed to the stud- 
ding before the inside finish was put on. The windows, which are 


lamond-paned, are especially pretty and their height gives a quaint 
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HE proportions of this little house 
is well adapted to a narrow lot. The exterior is constructed of 
vertical boards battened, with a shingled roof, all stained a warm 
An effective result has been obtained by the low roof-line and 
the wide overhang of the eave 
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In building 


In this case 


As the kitchen has 


The 





, while the flower-box under the front 
of color and gives a decided homelike 


touch. 30th the living-room and the 


dining-room may be entered from the 
front porch, which has been found to 
be a very convenient arrangement, and 
as there is no door between these two 
rooms they both appear larger than they 
really are. With the exception of the 
kitchen and bath, which are plastered 
and tinted in light buff tones, the walls 
of the entire house are wainscoted, and 
stained a dark oak color, with burlap 
above. 

ACTUAL Cost OF BUILDING 
Lumber $270.00 
Heating , ; 100.00 
Plumbing ; 139.50 


Painting ; 20) () 
Building paper : : : : 10.50 
Electric wiring : 20.00 
Burlap pate fee 15.00 
Millwork and doors . . — : 65.00 

Total 3 5 Se viata 2! 4s oan 


are particularly good and it 
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From Sun Dial 
to Chicken Coop 


The pleasure and satisfaction of 
furnishing the yard or garden of a 
country or suburban place are en- 
hanced by the use of concrete as a 
material. This plastic and easily 
worked material can be used to pro- 
duce sidewalks, fences, hitching posts, 
troughs, dog kennels, chicken coops, 
pergolas and, in fact, everything 
either useful or ornamental. 


“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” 
(sent free) 

tells you how to make all these things. 

It is only necessary to remember that 


the success of concrete con- 
struction depends upon the 
quality of cement used 
**Portland”’ is the name of a kind 

of cement. ‘‘Atlas’’ isthe name of a 

high quality of that kind of cement. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


is pure, uniform, made in only one 
grade for everyone, and that the best. 

It is the kind of which the United 
States will use 4,500,000 barrels on 
the Panama Canal. 





Other books that will interest you: 


“*Concrete Country Residences” 
(sent tor 25 cents) 

‘Concrete Cottages” (seit free) 

‘Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction” 
(sent for 10 cents) 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe AT LAS eco CEMENT co. 


Dept. 66, 
30 Broad St., New York 


Largest output of any 
cement company in 
the world. 
Over 40,000 barrels 
per day. 
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Early Autumn Social Affairs 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


S703 WESTERN girl invited six couples 
C23 to a “Penny Walk,” requesting 
4 cach man to bring a penny. After 
% the guests arrived lots were drawn 
#4 for partners, the men’s watches 
were compared and the couples 
7p ive ih.) started at eight-thirty to walk for 
one hour. All started out together, but at the 
first street corner each man tossed a penny to decide 
the direction he should turn with his partner. 
“Heads” directed them to the right, “tails” to the ze 
left. At every corner pennies were tossed, and after the first 
start no two couples went in the same direction. At nine-thirty 
all turned toward the hostess’s home, where a “penny” prize 
awaited the first couple to arrive. 
A merry half-hour was spent in exchanging anecdotes of their 
various adventures, then a delicious cold supper was served. 














Fun at a “Tramp Party” 


NE hostess of an equally practical turn planned a “Tramp 
Party.”” The invitations were written on wrapping-paper 
and requested each guest to dress in “tramp” costume. Prizes 
were given for the funniest costumes. The hostess explained 
that a tin bucket or “hand-out” of goodies awaited each 
“hobo” who earned it. The girls were given rakes and the 
men wheelbarrows, and the hostess blithely set them all to 
raking up the lawn and weeding the walks and flower-beds run- 
ning around the house. Later, each “hobo” received his ‘‘ hand-out” 
—a tin bucket containing sandwiches, delicious cake, cookies and 
fruit for two. Partners for the feast were determined upon by 
matching gay-colored bandanna handkerchiefs. Coffee was boiled in 
a kettle hung over a fire of twigs, while the hungry young laborers 
squatted happily around, each man sharing the contents of his 
bucket with his companion. Luncheon was followed by a “wood- 
chopping” contest in which each man wrestled with a pile of kindling 
sticks, the most successful “chopper” winning—to his own disgust 
and the unrestrained merriment of everybody else—a dilapidated pair 
of old walking-shoes. 


This “Newspaper Party” is Unique 


NVITATIONS for a “ Newspaper Party” printed to imitate news- 

paper clippings might be sent out by a happy-go-lucky crowd of 
young people. As each guest arrives pin upon him a newspaper 
clipping in regard to some up-to-date subject of either local or 
general interest, and bid him discover what bit of news he represents 
solely by the remarks addressed to him by the other members of 
the party. 

Partners for supper can be found by matching ‘“‘ Want Advertise- 
ments.”” Each guest may be given an advertisement cut from a daily 
newspaper and pasted on a small, tinted card. Then each person 
should start out in search of employment or to engage the services of 
some one seeking employment. For instance, the man carrying the 
advertisement: 

“WANTED—EXPERIENCED TELEPHONE 
OPERATOR: Private branch exchange. 
Must have gocd references. Apply after 
8:30 P. M.”’ 


should pair off with the girl who has this one: 


“TELEPHONE GIRL with references wishes 
position.” 


The advertisements, if cleverly chosen, will prove very amusing. 
Picture the popularity of that member of the sterner sex whose 
advertisement bears witness to his desire to enter the matrimonial 
market. Finally, bid each guest write an editorial or an article suit- 
able for a daily newspaper. 

For the center of the table have a daily newspaper spread out quite 
flat, surrounded by garlands of smilax and scarlet flowers. Use news- 
papers for place doilies and also as folded dinner napkins. At each end 
of the table have a “‘ bulletin board” made of stiff cardboard mounted 
on small, smooth, whittled sticks. Startling news items concerning 
each guest may be printed on these “bulletins.”” Menu-cards may 
bear newspaper headings, and “personals” could be pasted on each 
guest-card. 

Guests may be requested to come in newspaper costumes, or 
what would be even better—the guests could make paper costumes for 
themselves during the evening. 


An “‘Indian’ Autumn Party” 


SOUTHERN girl once sent out invitations to an “ ‘Indian’ 

Autumn Party” on cards cut to represent Indian arrows. Each 
arrow was wrapped in a tinted autumn-leaf, and on the leaves were 
written verses couched in the pretty language of Hiawatha: 


‘She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of willow, 
As a sign of invitation, 

As a token of the feasting.” 


The veranda of the hostess’s bungalow was picturesque with Indian 
blankets, stacks of corn and brilliant autumn-leaves. Indian rugs 
and mats of corn husks were scattered over the floor. Each guest, on 
arriving, was furnished with a gaudy band of ribbon to bind around 
his forehead, and a little brush and palette holding daubs of bright 
“war paint.’’ Prizes were promised to the most skillful beautifiers 
Indian fashion—of their respective countenances. The prizes turned 
out to be bristly chicken-feathers, which the winners triumphantly 
thrust into their headbands. : 

Festivities began with a “Stringing Race,” the contestants using 
cord and wooden kindergarten beads. The clumsy fingers and 
scarcely-contained dignity of the Indian “braves,’’ however, very 
much interfered with their efforts to win the promised prize. Then 
followed a raffia-weaving contest; later a bow-and-arrow test of 
archery skill; and finally a “war-whoop” competition in which the 
“warriors” lustily distinguished themselves. 

A charming bit of sentiment was used for choosing partners at 
feasting time. Each “Indian youth” was given a strip of tinted card- 
board, to which was fastened an empty bow. Each strip bore the 
following gentle verse from Hiawatha: 


**As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman; 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useless each without the other!” 


Each “indian maiden” had been supplied with a bit of cord and 
each “warrior” found his “‘scuaw” by fitting the cord which she 






carried to his bow. The bows, of course, were of 
various sizes and the bits of cord had been previ- 
ously cut to correspond to them. 

Supper was served in the moonlight on a great 
boulder on the mountainside. A “warpath” had 
been “ blazed” from the bungalow to this spot and 
the “warriors” were bidden to “‘hit the trail” and 
follow it. Atthe terminus they found a bonfire of 
fagots, and as they gathered happily around the 
blaze to smoke a “Pipe of Peace’’ the women 
ladled into wooden bowls a savory broth from a 
great black pot which had been swung over the flames. Later 
little bundles of fagots were made ready—one for each merry- 
maker—and as the “Indians” roasted apples and nuts one 
guest at a time threw his fagot into the fire, and during the 
burning told—Indian fashion—some mystical legend or super- 
stition. A book of Indian lore was awarded for the quaintest 
and most curious tale. 


A Sewing-Club Porch Party 


Y LADY’S work-basket was once daintily used for a sewing- 

club porch party. The guests spent the first hour of the 
meeting chatting and sewing, then the hostess passed a pretty, 
silk-lined work-basket containing a number of boxes. F/ach box 
was numbered and tied with ribbon and bore on its cover a 
riddle describing its contents. Each box contained a little work- 
basket accessory, and each woman tried to guess what the box 
contained from the sound the article made when the box was shaken 
and, also, from the riddle rhyme describing it. 

Score-cards folded like papers of needles were passed to each guest, 
and the names of the articles were, when determined upon, written 
opposite their corresponding numbers on the score-cards. Some of 
the women decided that a thimble was described by the rhyme: 


**No ancient knight has borne me 
Aloft on the battlefield, 
Yet dames and maidens countless 
Still use me as a shield,’’ 


and each received as a reward a celluloid thimble. 
Little metal stilettos tied with ribbon were given to those con- 
testants who guessed that a stiletto was meant by the verse: 
‘*A sharp and deadly weapon 
Or a harmless little drill 
For boring holes in dainty stuffs 
At My Lady’s own sweet will.” 


Spools of mending cotton rewarded the solvers of the riddle: 


“Tis never too late to mend’ 
Is the message with which I’m sent. 
And though the houses I cannot repair, 
I’ve often collected the rent.” 


Buttons, needles, pins, hooks and eyes, scissors, and so on, were 
each represented in the contest, and, in place of prizes, each woman 
carried away with her a substantial addition to her sewing outfit. 

The decoration of the refreshment table was unique. A pagoda 
built of empty spools and strips of pink cardboard was used as a 
centerpiece. The final roof of the pagoda was made of pink papers of 
hooks and eyes. ‘Tape-measures extended from the tip of the pagoda 
to every cover, where they were attached to squatting Chinese ladies 
with funny beeswax faces, pigtails of darning cotton, button eyes, and 
flowing, pink crépe-paper robes. These Celestial beauties turned out 
to be sewing-machine oil-cans, each one being filled with rose-water! 

Grapefruit was served for the first course of the luncheon. Oyster 
crackers sewed on button cards were served with the bouillon. 
Croquettes were shaped as pincushions, and were served stuck full of 
darning needles. The asparagus tips served with the lettuce salad 
were tied with tape, and the cheese balls which accompanied them 
were moulded in thimble moulds. For the final course strawberry 
emeries topped each glass of frozen whipped cream. 


Novel Way of Introducing Guests 


TILL another hostess originated a novel scheme for introducing 
her guests to one another. Her husband having announced that 
“the boys”—the members of his college fraternity—would “run 
down” for an evening at the end of the week, his distraught wife 
solved the problem of entertaining thirty men she had never seen nor 
even heard of by calling in to help her thirty of the prettiest girls in 
town, and by originating a game of “Who are you?” 

The girls came early, and when the college men arrived this clever 
woman explained that she intended to waive introductions. She had 
prepared as many tally-cards as there were guests. These cards were 
tied with the fraternity colors, and each one bore a conspicuous 
number. On the reverse side of the men’s cards the girls’ names were 
written, and the backs of the girls’ cards bore the names of the men. 
Each guest was given one of these tallies and the hostess bade them 
discover each other’s identity. If a man concluded that he had dis- 
covered a girl’s name he was to mark the number opposite that name 
on his card. The hostess allowed them an hour to become acquainted 
with each other and promised a prize to the man or girl who man- 
aged to secure not only the longest list of correct names, but also an 
inkling of some of the ‘‘ quips and cranks” of each individual. 


Clever Ideas for a “Pattern Party” 


HE idea of a “Pattern Party” could be carried out in many ways 

by a group of young married couples. Partners for the evening 
may be found by matching paper dress patterns. For instance, the 
man having the top of a sleeve pattern should be obliged to locate the 
woman having the under half. The women may make this especially 
difficult by merrily declining to give the men the benefit of their own 
experience, and the hostess will have to succor the benighted Benedict 
who, holding a front skirt gore, tries to link himself with the holder of 
a pattern of the back of a shirtwaist, or effect some other equally 
impossible combination. 

Then each man should be required to design his ideal costume for a 
woman, after which he should be obliged to cut a pattern for this 
garment, while his partner estimates upon the cost, using the mate- 
rials named by him in his design. 

Paper patterns may be used as the centerpiece and the doilies for 
the refreshment table. Paper patterns folded in their original envel- 
opes may be substituted for napkins, and during the evening the 
brightest kinds of toasts could be given and responded to regarding 
a model husband, a pattern wife, the conjugal joke, etc. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to enter- 
taining and table decorations if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent her in care of 


The Journal. But such questions should be’sent at least two weeks in advance of the date 
of the entertainment. 

















SURPRISE 
YOUR GUESTS 


Cut slender slices of crust- 
less bread. Spread thin with 
Underwood Deviled Ham. If 
you wish,add onions and peppers 
chopped fine and mayonnaise. 

Or, scoop out the centers of 
six tomatoes. Mix centers with 
a small can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham, half cup bread 
crumbs, teaspoonful onion juice, 
parsley. Put back in tomatoes. 
Bake thirty minutes. 

Or, add a small can of 
Underwood Deviled Ham to 
your regular chicken dressing. 

Then have your guests or 


your husband 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


Surprised? “They’ll ask you 
if you’ve hired a French Chef. 

Send for our free booklet 
‘Taste the Taste,’’ and you can 
keep guests and husband sur- 
prised with new, rare, delicate 
and delicious tastes for a long 
time. 

Underwood Deviled Ham is 
ham boiled en casserole, ground 
fine, and mixed with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of 42 spices—a delicious taste 
of salt and sugar and _ hickory 
smoke and spiciness. 

No adulteration. No pre- 
servatives. Clean. Economical 
—I5 cent can makes twenty- 
four small, or twelve large 
sandwiches. 

Great for picnics, camping, 
all outdooring,—greater for 
teas, luncheons, all indooring. 

Try it before you forget it. 
If your grocer doesn’t keep it, 
send his name and 15 cents to 
Wm. Underwood Co., Dept. 
g F, 52 Fulton St., Boston, 
Mass., and receive by return 
mail a 15 cent can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 


























at Men Will Wear This Autumn 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer, Editor of “The Haberdasher” 





OUGH sur- 
faced fab- 
rics, notably 

cheviots, will be 
worn this autumn 
both for suits and 
overcoats. After 
three years of 
stripes the leading 
tailors are now 
turning to plaids. 
The season’s new- 
est materials are of 
a gray tone with 
the pattern in 
widely-spaced 
lines of color, quite 
indistinct, forming 
what is technically 
known as an over- 
plaid. Cheviots are most serviceable textures, more 
durable than finished goods, and because of their heavy 
nap they will not gloss—at least not until a man has 
had as much use of them as he could expect. The 
pattern is produced by silk threads of red or green in 
just sufficient proximity to make the plaid distinguishable but not 
conspicuous. The popular trend, as seen in the better grades of 
ready-made garments, is in favor of shadow stripes, widely spaced. 
Speaking only of informal day dress there is a leaning toward 
‘“‘waistiness” or shaping that has been absent during the vogue of 
“box” effects for three seasons back. It is not a pronounced defining 
of the figure, but a greater degree of snugness at the waist and greater 
“spring” or flare below it. This is true of the jacket and the overcoat 
alike, as the illustrations on this page show. It will be seen, too, that 
the shoulder-seam is high, giving the appearance of narrowness in the 
general shoulder effect. But the sleeve-head is heavier—thanks to 
padding, if the generously-rounded curve cannot be had without it. 
It is in just such distinctions as 
these that fashion asserts itself in 























The black-and- 
white scheme is 
seen also in half- 
hose, waistcoats 
and handkerchiefs. 
That makes it very 
easy for a man to 
look the part of a 
zebra pretty much 
all over himself. 
But it should not 
be overdone. Ver- 
tical stripes inboth 
shirt and waistcoat 
do not go at all well 
together, espe- 
cially in black and 
white, and the 
more similar the 
patterns the less 
agreeable is the combination. In half-hose particular 
preference is indicated for the so-called accordion-plaited 
style. When it is not on a form or foot only one color 
appears, but when it is stretched a second color shows 
between the ribs. This sort, in many color harmonies in 
addition to black and white, comes under the classification ‘irides- 
cent,” and it is both distinctive and pleasing. 








The Bias Design in the New Waistcoats is Novel 


HE waistcoat is made without a collar, closes with five buttons, and 
has moderate bottom points. The high cut at the neck and extreme 
depth to the points are under the ban. The picture of the waistcoat 
shown on this page is of interest. It reveals the cut and contour of 
the approved garment. and besides embodies the novel bias design. 
This idea is just working its way from the “custom” shops to the 
ready-made lines. It will be seen not only in day waistcoats, but 
also, for the first time this season, 

in the formal and informal eve- 





men’s clothes, a swerving this way 





or that in cloth, cut and color. 


Details are Simple { 
ae has become the 

keynote in connection with 
the details. Those odd and oft- 
times grotesque lapels, pockets 
and cuffs so much seen of late will 
not be in good taste for autumn 





their immediate family. 


Correct Mourning for Men 


HETHER we approve or not, it is undeniably 
true that the period of mourning is being 
shortened and the evidences made less conspicuous 
than in the years of the past. Only rarely nowadays 
do men wear emblems of grief for persons outside of 
First mourning for one’s 


] ning waistcoats of the leading 
tailors. Conceive of this same 
2 pattern with the narrow black or 


gray stripes vertical instead of 
diagonal and you have the 
“popular” waistcoat for autumn 
as differentiated from the “ultra.” 

Of course, while the autumn will 
be distinctly a black-and-white 
season in the details of dress, 
there must be new color tendencies 


and winter, for good taste de- wife covers a year, and for other relatives six for the many who must have 
mands the plainest styles. Jack- months. During the first period only black-and- color. Iwo shades of purple— 
ets will close with three buttons. ] white effects are permissible. The sc lie calle tein bishop and plum; and two shades 
They have lapels much shorter deep hat-band, white shirt, either plain or with of red—vieux rose and wine 
than those worn in the summer, 


thus reducing the size of the 
opening where the cravat shows. 
In the overcoat, however, lapels 
are distinctly broad, there is a fly 
front, and the pockets are of the 
patched variety which heretofore 
have been sanctioned only for 
outing garments. For the man 
of average height—five feet eight 
inches—-the jacket is thirty inches 
in length. That makes a short- 
looking jacket and it marks a 
reduction of an inch from the 
jacket of last autumn. Over- 
coats come just below the bend 
of the knee. Trousers are of 
moderate proportions, measuring 
twenty-one inches at the knee 
and seventeen and a half inches 
at the bottom. They may have 
the turnups for autumn, but will 
not for winter. The seasons make 
a distinction in the overcoat, too, 
which has a self-collar for autumn 

that is, of the same material as 
the body—and a velvet collar for 


allowable. 


change of outfit. 


mourning. 








black stripes, and black suit, overcoat, waistcoat, 
half-hose, gloves and shoes. 
mourning lasts six months for a wife and three 
months for any other relative. é a 
correct, and the mourning band is not worn on the tion. Then the purples and reds 
hat. Black-and-white effects, as well as gray, are 


The ‘“‘brassard”’ or sleeve-band, is in exceedingly 
bad form. It originated in England as an expedient 
for servants and others who could not afford entire 


One is not supposed to attend social affairs of a 
ceremonious character during the first period of 
If circumstances make it necessary the 
only change from customary usage is, in daytime, 
black gloves and cravat, instead of gray, and in the CU PO EE ony ie pen te 
evening cloth band, not silk, on the silk hat. One in; rag > elie ebeinage tine sion cs 
should not in the evening substitute black tie and 
waistcoat for the white. Nor are black studs and 
links or black-bordered handkerchiefs any longer | 
approved. These things savored of parading one’s 1] 
sorrow and have wisely been abandoned: the primary 
purpose of black is to prevent such embarrassment 
as might arise from ignorance of one’s bereave- 
ment on the part of those one would meet. 


have the indorsement of the ex- 
clusive dressers. Inall probability 
the black-and-white period will 
be of comparatively short dura- 


The second period of 
In this time gray is 


will take precedence; likely by the 
early part of winter. 

The pictured group of acces- 
sories with the shirt as the basis 
illustrates several things that are 
seen now only in the most ex- 
pensive products, but will be com- 
monplace in another season or 
two. Plaited shirts bid fair to lose 
prestige with the ascendency of 
the plain negligee. The smart 





the shirt. The favored shirtings 
| are flannels, silk and silk mixtures. 
In order to secure the proper 
amount of ‘‘body” the cuffs are 
double, and they are cut away at 
the top to prevent curling up. 
On the breast pocket is a but- 
| toned flap, and below it a mono- 
gram in colors, embroidered. 
Two-tone stripes, widely spaced, 











winter. The silk facing on top- 
coat lapels is for formal use only. 


Black-and-White Effects Instead of Fancy Colors 


HEN we come to the new accessories we find a decided reaction 

against the bright colors of recent seasons. What stands out 
precminently is the taking up of black-and-white effects. Instead 
of the gorgeous greens, the boisterous blues and the riotous reds of 
recent months we are to have the most sedate treatments imagin- 
able. 

This turning of fancy shows in the new shirts. Domestic products 
reveal a preference for group hairline stripes of black on white 
grounds, such as heretofore have been regarded merely as staples 
and had not the influence of fashion to stimulate their demand. 
The imported goods, however, disclose heavy black stripes. They are 
the more striking, of course, and almost suggestive of mourning. 

This black-and-white fad shows itself, too, in cravats. After the 
summer months the tie (bow) is shelved by particular men. The new 
four-in-hands—rather, the smartest of them—have bias or long-bias 
stripes of white on black grounds. Very stunning are white satin 
stripes on dull ground. Reps 
are liked because of their shim 
mer. Poplins wear exceedingly 
well. Crépes are in particularly 
high standing, but they crumple 
quickly; indeed, their lack of 
durability is what commends them 
in the eyes of some because they 
are not likely to suffer from exces- 
sive popularity. In form the 
four-in-hand is a bit wider than 
last season, from two to two and 
a quarter inches at the knot. 
The better grades are graduated, 
so that one may adjust the knot 
to a size most suitable for the 
style of collar worn. 











form the shirt pattern. 

The cravat is a graduated, 
folded-in four-in-hand, the style to 
which reference has been made. It has a diamond figure with a 
square center of contrasting hue and is a design much in request by 
the clienttle of the “classy” shops, especially ina green ground with 
a red diamond having a yellow center. 

The collar is a new introduction, which, to an extent, at least, will 
supplant the close-front fold model that has eclipsed all others for the 
last two seasons. This shape provides more space for the cravat knot. 
The only wing collar to be considered as in the reckoning is that with 
exceedingly small rounded tabs. 


What is New in Hats, Gloves and Walking-Sticks 


|* CONNECTION with hats even the most ardent devotees of fashion 


are guided by becomingness solely. After straws are discarded the 
soft felt now in the Alpine instead of the telescope crease— has the 


call for a month or six weeks. Prudent men will not wear gray, green 
Young men’s models differ from men’s in the dimen- 
sions of crown and brim, but beyond that one errs if he is actuated in 
his choice by a fancied conception of the mode rather than good taste. 

The informal gloves are of tan cape, 
chamois or reindeer. Gloves should fasten 
with a button, not a clasp. 

Gaiters or spats go only with formal 
dress—not with the sack-suit. Dark gray 
and tan are the best shades, the lighter sort 
making the feet too conspicuous. 

Square and triangular walking stic ks, 
with plain silver tip on the crook or silver 
inlaid monogram below the crook, are 
newer and a bit more distinctive than the 
round ones. Elaborate ornamentation 
looks ‘‘cheap,””? however costly it may be. 


or blue derbies. 











: NOTE— Readers of this page are invited to submit to Mr. Frazer any questions which 
perplex them about men’s dress. A stamp for reply should always be inclosed, 
Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Glove satisfaction 
is within your grasp, 
—not once or “now 
and then,’ but always, 
—when you specify 





WNE 
GLOVES 


Your pleasure in wearing gloves 
which are the standard of style 
in nearly every civilized country 
is increased by the luxury of 
their perfect fit and the economy 
of their durability. 


You need not experiment;— 
Fownes gloves cost no more 
than others and they have satis- 
fied the most particular people 
for one and a third centuries. 


All styles, lengths, shades, 
at all good dealers. Never 
sold under any other name 
than Fownes. 














Dut | Health 
Dirt J PROOF Protection 


Is always Insured 
by using the 


Antiseptic 
Tooth Brush 
Holder 


@ The handiest, most 
ingenious and indispen- 
sable toilet article on 
the market. Hygienic, 
neat and compact. 

@ Encased in a_ glass 
tube, the tooth brush 
is free from dust, dirt, 
odors and germs. 

@ Durable, attractive 
and easily adjustable. 
Mirror nickel finish. 
The holder will last a 
lifetime. 

@ Recommended by 
physicians and dentists. 


Price 50 Cents, postpaid 


ANTISEPTIC HOLDER CO. (Inc.) 
18 Broadway, New York 








PATENTED 

















TSE ES Te Se ee eS 


Save the dealer’s 
profit 


3uy better rugs direct from us for 2 
. Greater variety to choose from 

quarter-century’s reputation and a money- 
back guarantee behind every one | 


BANCOLS BESS 






; 


{ 


feet aT a ae 2 ee \etalias 


Cll, 








from be materia expertly woven. Beau 
harmonio esigns fadeless « 

See ese low prices tor 9 12 rugs 
Ingrains, $3.60 to $7.50 Tapestry, $11 to $17 
Velvets, $17 to $2 
Axminsters, Body Brussels, Wiltons, $2 






0 to $36.50. 





Freight paid to the Mississippi on $1 le o the Pacific 
Coast on $25 or Our ha ‘ saving free 
ogue shows these and other s 2 to $60, in 
exact colors and designs. Write a postal for it today, 
Hancock Rug Mills, Dept. 10 Philadelphia 














100 Engraved Wedding 5 00 
Announcements for * 
Delivery charges prepaid. Samples on request. 
Highest quality only. Absolutely correct forms. 
Unrivaled service and faultless styles of engraving. 
School Stationery a Specialty. Monogram Stationery, 
Calling Cards and Engraving of ali kinds for social functions. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
Established 1899. The Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room 
or any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea 
accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 

The Editor of ‘‘ THE JOURNAL’S Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


To Bone High Collars for Wash Blouses 


make pockets of tape at the top and bottom of the collar, 
as many as you have bones to put in. When the blouse is 
to be washed, slip the bones out of their little pockets; and 
snap them in again when the garment returns from the 
wash. AsGoG: 
This is a Voice From Oyster-Land 

on the subject of frying oysters: Pat in the usual way, lay-* 
ing heart to heart and rolling in cracker-crumbs. Set 
aside in a cool place for several hours, if possible. Now 
for the secret: Just before frying dip the patted oysters 
in their own liquor, roll again in cracker-dust and fry 
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After a Room Has Been Cleaned 





it is sometimes hard to remember just how the pictures 
were hung. For this reason, before taking them down it 
would be well to make a rough plan of the walls, indicat- 
ing exactly where each picture should go—unless, indeed, 
you prefer to give the room a different appearance by — 
hanging the pictures in new places. Mrs. G. The Delicious Desserts 
Curtains, Bedspread and Bureau-Scarf of Gingham 

|| will make a bedroom very pretty. Use pale blue and 
white checked gingham, and have the window curtains 
plain, with a valance across the top. For the bedspread 


Pineapple Sandwich with Whipped Cream 


by Josephine Grenier, Culinary Editor 
of Harper’s Bazar. 





illustrated here are made from 

















ee 
|| use white embroidery insertion where the breadths must 
immediately. The oyster is increased in size, does not — ~ ' be joined together down the center, and also at the head 
separate, and the use of an egg is rendered unnecessary. When of the ruffle. Fora bureau-scarf use three squares of the gingham 
a frying-basket is not used the oysters should be taken from the 


hot lard with a perforated skimmer. MARYLAND. 
To Keep a Bunch of Parsley Fresh 

place it in a quart jar, screw the lid on tight and keep it in a cool 

place. Cared for in this way parsley will sometimes last for a 

week in good condition. yeas 


If a Small Clock is Beyond Repair 


do not throw it away, but set it aside for use in a sick-room. It will 
then be found good to indicate the next time for taking medicine. 
As each dose is given to the patient turn the hands to the hour 
when the next dose will be due. This is better than trusting to 
memory. L. D. 


Use Plenty of Blotting-Paper 


when stenciling, if you want the most satisfactory results. Many 
handsome pieces of material are ruined by a failure to place enough 
pads of blotting-paper under the goods during the process of 
stenciling. AS: 


When Making Jelly 


a bag of cheesecloth of about the same capacity as the kettle you 
are using will be found a convenience. Put it in your preserving- 
kettle, and put the fruit in the bag, just as you would put it in the 
empty kettle. A good way to hang the bag to the kettle is to use 
the spring clothespins. Lift the bag occasionally while the fruit is 
cooking, to be sure it does not stick to the bottom. When the 
fruit is cooked lift the bag out and hang it where the juice will 
drip all night. The next day make the jelly as usual. 


Mrs. J. C.S. 
Melt Paraffin in an Old Coffee-Pot RS. J 


and see how easy it is to pour the contents of the pot into jelly- 
glasses after they have been filled and need to be sealed. No drops 
will be spilled on table or tray. D. M. 


Before Ironing the Baby’s Flannels 
take care to have them thoroughly dry; then wet one yard of 
coarse cheesecloth, put it over the flannel, and iron till the garment 
is dry. In this way the baby’s flannel underwear will be kept 
looking like new. b. Ei. 
To Keep Sash Curtains the Proper Length 
after they are washed is always difficult. Here is a remedy: 
Measure the exact length wanted, and, with a lead-pencil and 
ruler, mark lines on the sheet of the ironing-board for the top and 
bottom of the curtain; then lay the damp curtain on the board 
between these two lines, moving it as may be necessary, but 
always keeping the edges exactly on the lines. 7 Vial i 
Your Baking-Powder Biscuit 
will be much better if you roll the dough thinner than usual and 
use two cuts for one biscuit, laying one on top of the other. Made 
in this way biscuits will break open at once and seem daintier. 
ae ' : nee E.R. 
Keeping a Room Clean Without Raising Dust 
is something that can be done when the room in question is seldom 
used and is only dusty, but not really dirty. Instead of going over 
the carpet or rug with a carpet-sweeper try wiping the floor witha 
cloth wrung out of warm water which has ammonia in it. Wipe 
all the furniture and woodwork with a clean cloth moistened with 
turpentine. This cleaning is dustless, leaving everything looking 
bright and fresh. If white linen covers are used on bureau, wash- 
stand and table, and a white spread on the bed, they may be 
laundered at the time the cleaning is done, and will add to the 
fresh appearance of the room. VERMONT. 


In Working an Oblong Eyelet 
if the work is done first around a drawing, and cut when finished 


rather than before working, the result will be much more satis- 
factory. Mrs. M. S. L. 


Place Clothes in Two Piles When Ironing 


to avoid assorting them later. Those which need mending may be 
put in one lot, and those which are whole in another. While iron- 
ing it is easy to notice a torn place or where a button is missing. 
. WISCONSIN. 
An Emergency Purse 
kept in the shopping-bag, containing pins of various sizes, safety- 
pins, court-plaster, stamps, string, rubber bands, a pencil and 
penknife, will be found invaluable on many occasions. G. F. T. 


Make a Bag for Your Hammock 


when you put it awayin the autumn. It may be one of ticking or 
heavy, unbleached cotton cloth. Have it wide enough for the 
hammock to slip in easily when rolled up from end to end. Take 
care, also, to allow an extra foot at the open end of the bag for a 
flap to be buttoned over. Roll up the hammock carefully, slip it 
into the bag, button the bag, and you have a neat bundle to put 
away until next summer. L: MOR. 


An Easy Way to Fill Preserve-Jars 


is to use a gravy-boat. The handle makes it easy to dip into the 

boiling kettle of fruit, and the long neck fits into either quart or 

pint jars and prevents any spilling of the juice. HH. 4. Hi. 
An Old-Fashioned Rule 

for testing jelly, to see if it has cooked sufficiently, is to try it with 

aspoon. If it runs off the spoon in one straight stream it has not 


cooked long enough; but if it runs off in two drops, side by side, 
it may safely be taken off the fire. WEST VIRGINIA. 


joined together by the insertion, and finish the edge with a ruffle 
of embroidery. A blue-and-white cotton rug on the floor will 
add to the attractive appearance of such a room. Gingham is 


@ 

inexpensive and launders well. O8IO. 
To Protect Cosmos From Early Frost 

drive two tall stakes in the ground at each end of the row of plants; 

then stretch a clothesline between the stakes, and at night throw 2 } = 

an old sheet or other large cloth over the line. In this way the which comes in three forms — Sliced, 

blooming period may be prolonged considerably. C. E. W. Crushed, and Grated. Our booklet 
tells how to make many easy and 
economical dishes from this rich and 
tender fruit which is better than 
pineapple canned at home or than 


Much Fruit is Spoiled by Using Wrong Utensils 
as, for example, those of iron and tin. These should not be 
employed for cooking fruit, since the acid of the fruit attacks these 
metals and a bad color and taste will result. Even the use of an 


ered tte _ Dee ete é 

enameled kettle, from a part of the surface of which the enamel ee ee any sa pnd. 

has rubbed off, should in good economy be rejected. The cover is Picked Kipe and Canned Right. 

of a jar may be imperfect; it seems extravagant to discard it, but Booklet free to any address. 

better to discard it with the jar empty than full of carefully- se . ’ 

oresereud ¢rutt. VR. Hawaiian Pineapple Growers 
Association 


When Making Jelly 1136 Tribune Bldg., New York 
skim the fruit juice, as it boils, intoa fine wire sieve, using a silver Pineapple Bavoroise, Pompadour Style, by 
spoon. The clear juice will go through into the kettle, while the Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor of the Boston 
scum will remain. Mrs. J. O.N. Cooking Schoo! Magazine. 


A Bathing-Cap 
may be kept in very good condition for use another year if you 
sprinkle a lot of toilet powder all over it, inside and out, when 
putting it away. This will prevent it from sticking together and 
rotting before summer comes again. Pe Us 











Where There is a Nursery 








it is a good plan to have the door made in two parts—a Dutch 
door—so that the lower part may be shut and fastened and the 
upper one left open. Any one outside may see and hear all that 
is going on, and the children, if little, will be safe inside. If you 


do not wish to have the regular door cut in two a half-door may P h 66 K k D 99 
be made and put up on the same door-frame. CONCORD. ut t e hoc - own 
for Marking Underwear Sections together yourself 








it is well to use the cotton seam binding with the folded edges, 
which may be bought by the piece. This material takes the 
indelible ink better than tape and also looks very neat when 





sewed on the garments. A. F. As you Just six 
receive joints 
_ NE Ti . it, with to put 
In I reserving Time | cushions together 
. Pp P ‘ | nade, in the 
if your supply of perfectly good rubber rings gives out, and you | | ready to grooves 
cannot get more at once, use two old rings on a jar and you will be pe Sine 
much safer than if you use only one. It is better economy, how- ea — ETE 
ever, to buy new rubber rings every year. Mrs. B. W. B. Height 35 inches, Depth 30 inches, Length 8 inches. 


Our Price, with cushions covered in Chase leather, $18.50. 


Guaranteed to be 
satisfactory 
Every Piece of Solid Oak 


A Good Way to Clean Jewelry 


is to use tepid water in which a little ammonia has been put. A 
toothbrush kept for the purpose will be found useful, especially 
in cleaning rings. Rinse the piece of jewelry in clear water or 










° ; i A 2 " eighe You save, (1) all the dealer’s 
alcohol, and dry carefully with a twisted piece of cotton or an old Top S4in. diameter profit; (2) three-fourths the 
handkerchief. B. P. B. Extends 7 ft. freight; (3) cost of finishing; 


Our Price, $19.25 


wih 
4 + Rae 


(4) expense in crating and 
packing; (5) in factory cost; 
(6) in factory profit. Figure 
it out yourself. 


Trunk Covers for Those Living in Hotels 


may be made of strong cretonne cut to fit the trunk. A safety 
device in case of fire is to turn these same covers into bags at a 


, } Ke Lgs é Shipped in Sections 
moment’s notice. The contents of the trunk may be emptied into 


Not in Pieces 


these bags in a twinkling and either thrown out of a window or Riise in. Can be assembled by any 
. ° re e 5 ° ° QO . thc i , ‘ cs 

carried downstairs. With this end in view make a two-inch hem covered tk Eee tea _— ps = to- 

. _ a er A A , ' 3 ok leather, $10.75. x#ether; no holes to bore, no 

at the bottom of the covers and run tape through the hems, having tool work necessary,no skill 

it ready to draw up if the covers are ever needed as bags in an required ; theonly tools neces- 


emergency. ONE WHO LIVEs IN HOrTeELs. 
Using a Warm Iron When Cutting Out Clothing 

will do away with pins and weights on tissue-paper patterns. Lay 

the pattern on the material and press it lightly with a warm iron. 

The pattern will cling to the cloth. M. A.R. 


sary are a hammer and screw 
driver. 


Send today for Catalog Nv. 9 


Our Guarantee : 
You take no risk. We absolutely 
guarantee that you will be per- 
f fectly satisfied with everything you 
i Length 52 in. purchase of us, or your money will 
} Our Price, $16.50 be instantly refunded. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 
Estab. 1901. 1509 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan 


Originators of **Knock-Down"™ system of home 
Surnishing. 





Curtains of Crash Toweling 


are very effective, being especially adapted for libraries or rooms 
with mission furniture. The coarser the better. Fagot together 
loosely as many strips of the crash as you need for width; then dye 
the crash the color of the wall-paper or a shade to blend with the 
color scheme of the room. Portitres may be made to match. 


In Cutting Out The Journal Paper Dolls co Summer Gowns Cleaned 


you will find buttonhole scissors fine for following the dotted lines 














We can clean the most elaborate or delicately 








on the hats. Mes Bo FT tinted Summer gowns, waists or lace coats without 

? ‘ injury by our famous French dry process. 
. = : . - We also do fine laundering. 
Curtains May be Kept From Blowing Out of the Windows hed Gan sxc aus Gas. 

if you place lead or iron weights in the corners. Thin iron washers Our book Pde sek phe 2 on 

¢ > Oo as ays > 2AV > rake 2 ains sz be a a ma 

are good, as they are not heavy enough to make the curtains sag. A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO., Philadelphia 

[hey may be covered with the same material and placed in either French Dyers and Quality Cleaners 


the hem or corners. M.M.S 


___ bright eyes—ros 
When Putting Away the Summer Clothes STRONG CHILDREN tiene reed 


Makers of healthy bodies —all can be had if you 




















: ° ° ° ° rrr yl gety Mt s] —the pop 
jot down in a notebook just which clothes will be needed by each eee” ei a Lrish Mail chitaren"s 
child for another season, or what is left to hand down from one and car. Endorsed by physicians — keeps 
7 ? Cent children out in the fresh air. GENU- 
child to another. It will be found a great help, as well as an Pavgsas” ; INE IRISH MAIL HAS LARGE 
ie Pha aay ty eit : Bove’ ’ NAME ON SEAT. Don't be 
economy, in a large family. JAPAN. + tN imposed upon by substitutes. 


Look for the name. At all 1p-to- 
date dealers or write to us for book 
of styles and prices. 

HILL STANDARD MFG. CO. 
P\459 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Ind. 


av Write for book of styles 
and prices. 


Bags of Mosquito Netting for Pieces 


will fill a real want in the sewing-room, as one can see at a glance 
whether the particular bundle of pieces needed is contained in 
the bag. M.L. 






PATENTED. 
Get the genuine. 
Large nameon seat 
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| A Wave Whistle 
| By Jack Kneiff 
—— 
HE wave whistle is a mechanical device 
which is easily built, and you can find 
most of the materials for it around the 
house. It can be used only in water where 
some waves, large or small, exist. 

There are a number of ways of making the 
whistle, and perhaps you can invent some 
others just as good. I have chosen the 
method that will be the easiest for most boys. 
If you can’t get just the things I name you 
can, no doubt, find something else that will 
do just as well. 

For instance, I tell you to use an old gasoline 
can, but if you can’t get one of these you may 
use any other large can that is airtight and has 
a spout at the top. If it shouldn’t happen to 
have a spout at the top you can punch a hole 
in the place you want your whistle to be 
and have a tinner solder the whistle to the 
hole—he will do this very cheaply. 

Figure 2 shows most of the device. Here 
you see the can with its bottom cut out and 
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tied to a post so that half 
of it is in the water and 
half is out. 

Now, if a wave came along the water would 
rise outside the can and inside, too, which 
would press the airin the can into the top. But 
there is a whistle (W) fastened into a hole in the 
cork at the top, so when this air is compressed 
it blows out through the whistle and makes 
‘the noise. Then when the wave has passed 
the water level goes down, and as the water 
inside runs out it sucks new air into the can 
down through the whistle. 
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Figurel 





And so, as long as the waves run the whistle 
will blow. I had one fastened to my dock 
post at the lake, and it blew for three days 
and nights, until somebody who didn’t like the 
noise put some sticks into the whistle to stop 
it. You could hear it for two or three blocks, 
so I don’t blame him much. 

Now to make it! Get a whistle somewhere 
—a bicycle whistle or some such—and an old 
gasoline can, the kind that has a cork in the 
top. With an old pair of scissors cut the 
bottom out of this can; that is to let the water 
in from beneath. In the cork cut a hole that 
the mouthpiece of your whistle will fit into 
tightly; put the whistle in place and jam the 
cork in as snugly as you can. All that’s left 
now is to tie the can to a post in the water — 
the post of a dock or boat landing. 

If you haven’t a whistle you can easily make 
one like Figure 1, and that also shows you how 
it is fastened to the cork. This whistle is just 
a piece of tube (W)—say, the handle of an 
umbrella or a piece of bicycle pump, if you 
want a larger one—with a notch filed in it at 
N, as you see. Then in this same end is fitted 
a wooden plug (B), tight except for a little slit 
at O, that the air comes through in the front. 
At the top of the tube is a cork (P) fitting 
tightly, and there’s your whistle. 
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| Circus Cage or Wagon 


By I. G. Bayley 














HIS circus cage and wagon were made in 

less than two hours, with no other material 
than a few nails, a hammer, a sharp knife, a 
brass-edged school ruler, four wheels from a 
broken doll-carriage, and 
two empty French cheese 
boxes from a delicatessen 
shop, and the pleasure it 
gave was well worth the 
trouble. 

The two boxes must be 


of a selected piece of wood. The ruler is held 
firmly to these tick-marks, and the knife run 
gently, firmly pressed against the brass edge 
of the ruler; cut carefully the first time, as 
a guide for a deeper cut next time, which will, 
no doubt, go through the wood. All along the 
inside edge of the back, front and sides tick- 
marks are made with a pencil about an inch 
and a half apart, as shown in Figure I. 

The strips of wood or bars are nailed at 
each tick-mark, on the two sides first, tipping 
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headed nails are used, half an inch long or 
less, one to each strip or bar. All around the 
tops of the vertical strips on the inside are 
nailed four horizontal strips, the exact length 
and width of the inside of the box, as shown 
in Figure II. The top end of each vertical 
strip or bar must be secured to the horizontal 
strips with fine wire nails. 

The other cheese box is now placed over 
the top, as shown in Figure III. Remember 
that it must not be secured in any way, as 
it is used for putting the 
animals in and out of the 
cage. 

The four wheels are 





slipped on the ends of the 














the same size and shape, 
about eleven inches by 
seventeen by an inch and 
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axles, and kept from com- 
ing off by small pieces of 


























tin or stiff cardboard, cut 
larger than the diameter 


























ahalf deep. ‘The tops are 
knocked off, leaving only 
the bottoms and sides. 


Figure I 


A number of small 
sticks, a quarter of an inch wide and twelve 
inches long, are cut from the tops of the boxes 
for the bars of the cages. 

‘Time will be saved by taking the ruler and 
stepping off a number of quarter-inch spaces 
with a pencil tick-mark at the top and bottom 
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|| Cardboard Locomotive | 
| By |. G. Bayley | 
{L— ————--}} 





N A FAMILY of small children how often 
we hear: ‘‘Daddy, make me something!” 
We are not always in the humor and our time 
is often limited, and yet we do 
not feel very comfortable if we 
neglect to gratify the simple wish 
of our little ones from whom we 
have been absent all day at the 
office or shop. But what can 
be done in a short time ? 

It took just an hour and a half to make this 
toy at a cost of only five cents, my little boy 
helping to cut out the wheels, which had been 
marked out on stiff cardboard by running a 
lead-pencil line around asmall cup. The cars 
and engine were made from cereal boxes, 
which were cut open with a sharp penknife 
in the manner described belew, which is not 
difficult to follow: 
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Figure I 

the box on its edge for conve- 
nience. Sefore the strips are 
nailed to the back and front the axles for the 
wheels must be cut the right length and nailed 
to the bottom of the box, as shown in Figure I. 

The box can then be tilted, while the strips 
are nailed to the back and front sides. Flat- 


The Engine. The box as shown in Figure 
I is placed on its edge and cut on both sides and 
in front, as shown in dotted lines. It is then 
bent down and tucked into the cab, as shown 
in Figure If. An oblong piece of cardboard, 
cut wide enough to reach from the cab to the 
front and long enough to form a semicircle 
for the boiler, is bent into shape and pressed 
down into the box between the cab and 


front, as shown, in Figure III. The square 
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windows at the sides and the circular ones in 


front are neatly cut out. A circular hole on 
top of boiler near the front is cut for the chim- 
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A Toy Water-Mill 


By E. P. Schuenemann 
| 
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ae you need to make this water-wheel is 
an ordinary cigar box (one measuring 
about seven inches and a quarter in length, 
five in width and three in height is a good 
size), two common wire nails, two staples, a 
jack-knife and a hammer. 

The first step is to remove the cover, bot- 
tom and one end of the box, and in doing this, 
of course, be extremely careful not to split the 
wood, as it will probably all be used later. 
You will find it a good idea to save the 
nails; they will come in handy. Next cut 
from the cover two pieces like the one shown 
in Figure A. These are the paddles and meas- 
ure six inches by one and a half. It is not 
necessary to round the ends, but it improves 
the appearance a little. The cuts in the center 
of ea h piece (1) are made just as wide as the 
thickness of the wood and extend half-way 
across. These two blades are fitted together 
in the manner shown in Figure B, at right 
angles to each other, and are forced together 
so that the edges are flush. This will give you 


the paddle-wheel, which should look like 3 in 
Figure C. 

Now we will make the axle. This consists 
simply of two ordinary stout wire nails about 
two inches or two inches and a half long. 
Theseare driven (very gently) about a quarter 
of an inch into each side I 


of the wheel, wnere 


the blades cross each other. It may look as if 
nails of this size would 
plit the thin ceda / a. 
but you will find that 
. 2 i as | * 
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the manner in which the blades are put to- 
gether prevents this, as they are fitted into 


each other. The nails are shown in 4 and 5 
of Figure C. On either one of these nails put 
a common cotton spool, which is to act as our 
belt-wheel and drum. This should revolve 
with the paddle-wheel, and therefore, if it 
does not fit tightly, wind some cord around 
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eee () fr Z itself it will hold, and the engine 


Figure 1V 


of the axles, and secured 
with flat-headed nails. 
A small berry basket, with 
one side cut out, is tacked 
to the top in front of the 
cage, for the driver, who may be a doll or a 
Teddy-bear, as the child prefers. A screw- 
eye in front, to which a piece of cord is 
attached, is all that is now required to com- 
plete the cage. 


SE TS eee 


ney, which is made from a piece of writing- 
paper. Holes for the axles are cut each side 
the engine, opposite each other, as shown in 
Figure III. 

Next make two round sticks to fit these 
holes, and a little longer than the engine is 
wide, for the axles. The wheels are secured 
to each end with brass-headed upholstery 
nails; the nails must be driven home tight, 
as the wheels must not wobble. A piece of 

notepaper .wrapped around a 
lead-pencil to form a cylinder 
is inserted in the hole on top of 

Allowed to unroll 


will appear as in Figure IV. 

The Cars, as shown in 
Figures V and VI, scarcely need 
any further explanation. ‘Two are made from 
one box. The tender is cut wedge-shaped at 
one end, as shown in Figure VI. 

Small holes are punched through the ends 
of each car, through which short pieces of 
string are passed, a knot tied at each end, to 
hold the cars to the engine. Finally a string 
is fastened to the front of the engine. 


aoe 


the axle and force the spool over same (see 
6in Figure C). The wheel is now finished. 
The stand on which we are going to place 
the wheel is constructed of the remainder of 
the box. Take the cover or bottom (which- 
ever you have left) and cut it in halves cross- 


wise, nailing one of these pieces on each side 


of the stand ee 7 and 8. This serves two 
purposes; it braces the whole affair and forms 
a compartment which we will make use of 

now mounted on the 


; St eee 
later. ‘The wheel 1 

y means ol two 
driven into the uprights over the axle, as 


prac ul- 


ind b mall staples, which are 


hown in 9g and 1 ». The mill is now 
cally fini hed. 

If you wish to make 
mount the whole on a three-eighths or half- 
inch board, measuring about ten inches in 
length and six in width; and if you fill the box 
formed by 7 and 8 with sand or old lead and 
iron the mill will be as steady as a rock. 
With a file make two or three cuts around the 
spool to accommodate the belt cords. A fine- 
looking mill can be produced by removing the 
paper from the cigar box and giving it a coat 
of varnish or paint. 

The mill may be used at home by simply 
placing it under the faucet in the bathtub or 
the kitchen sink, so that the water strikes near 
the end of the paddle-v heel blades. 


a real good “job,” 
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Get this Initialed 


Silverware 
Almost Free 


Send us 10c (for carriage 
and packing) and the metal 
top from a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. We'll 
send you a beautiful silver 
tea-spoon, coffee-spoon, 
bouillon-spoon orbutter- 
spreader bearing your 
initial. The design is 
our beautiful lily pat- 
tern. You can get 
this pattern only from 
us. We will send 
up to twelve 
spoons or twelve 
spreaders, orany 
twelve pieces 
assorted. 
























genuine 
Rogers’ 
AA triple 
plate. Aset 
of this ware 

would cost 
you $6.00 if 
you could buy it 

in jewelry stores. 
Yet it only costs 
you $1.20 togeta 
set; simply to cover 
carnage and pack- 
ing. Send in the 
caps as you buy the 
Extract, or send 
them all at once. 

Mention the 

pieces you want. 

This offer is made 
only to those living 
inthe United States. 


A Hundred 
Uses for 
Extract of Beef 


We want you to know the 
hundred uses for a good extract of beef — 
not in the sick room, but in the kitchen. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the silver 

| free simply to get you to use a few jars. 

For you'll never be without extract of 
beef once you know what it means. 

All the delicious flavors which the expert 

chef imparts to his meat-dishes, can be 

attained by you through the use of this savory 


household help. Add it to soups and to 


| gravies. Note what your people say when 
they taste them. 


Impart it to “left-overs’” —see how it freshens 
them. Make stews from the parts of meat that 
you now throw away. ‘This extract gives to the 
meat the flavor that it lacks. You can utilize twice 
as much of the meat that you buy, if you'll use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It saves twice its own 
cost in this saving of meat alone. 

Armour’s has four times the strength of ordinary 
extracts of beef. Armour’s is concentrated. 

The directions are always 


“Use One Fourth as Much” 


Extracts costing a trifle less go but one fourth as 
far. Just try one jar of Armour's. Learn at least 
some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initialed silver pieces. 
See if you want a full set. 

When sending the caps for the silverware, address 
Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. A. 

Always send 10c with each cap. 


ARMOUR <*> COMPANY 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef 
jars. They get you magazines free. 













Better Wool 
Better Spun 
Better Dyed 
Ask your dealer for Bear Brand Yarns. 
Nomatterwhatkindof yarnyourequire, 
there is a Bear Brand Yarn 
that 7s dest for that 
particular purpose. 
l.ook for the Bear Brand 
trade-mark on every skein. 
It makes youSAFE fron 
inferior material, and 
SURE of the best results 
from your work, 
The Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork 
Vinth Edition) 
shows mar ses for BEAR 
BRAND yarns. Coverst ple 
art Of knitting and crocheting 
pages otnew patterns and 
and plain instr ° 
Sent postpaid, paper | 
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retty pictures 
» beginner and expert. 

“A ., cloth binding, 50c. 
BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A, 107 to 113 Grand St., New York City 
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Women Who Have Made Up Their Minds 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 





Bea2; OMEN suffer more than men 


Impulsively the friends of her girlhood 











4 from indecision, because in their 
2 lives quick decisions have not 
y4 been made a necessity; their 
fe, bread and butter have not de- 
@*& pended on their ability to make 
: SGN up theirmindsinstantly. There 
is no teacher so thorough as Want, and hard as 
it may seem the most effective drilling in the 
art of quick decisions is given to the person 
actually thrown on the world with no alterna- 
tive but to decide or starve. 

Indecision is strong in the young woman who 
first puts a bunch of violets into her belt, then 
tries carnations, then returns to violets, and 
again to carnations, and at last in irritation 














pushed through to Betty’s room, and rapped. 
Betty opened the door. Imagine their surprise 
to see her standing there, clear-eyed, mentally 
alert—a great map spread out on a table, a 
huge city directory on one side, and penciled 
lists of names on the other. 

“Come in, girls,” she said, a tremor in her 
voice, but decision also. ‘Perhaps you can 
help me. I’m trying to find the best districts 
for kindergartens. You know the city better 
than I—are these places good?” 

And there the plucky little woman had been 
all the morning mapping out a plan of work, 
when everytny thought she was prostrated 
with grief. They helped her; and in a few 

















flings both down, having tried her nerves and 
lost precious moments because she could not 
decide which suited her best—as if either could be a mistake! I have 
seen a bright woman hesitate between two samples of suitings for days: 
first one seemed the more desirable; and no sooner would she settle 
on it than the attractions of the other came before her and she would 
fly to it; then back she would go to the first choice—till every one 
about her was tired out with her inability to decide. 


Quick Decisions Betoken a Mind in Order 


HAVE seen a young woman try on a score of hats, going back and 

forth from one choice to another, till she was almost worn out, and 
when at last a purchase was accomplished she would rehearse again 
and again the beauties of all the others and wonder if it might not have 
been better to have chosen one of them. I watched a young wife one 
evening when I really pitied her husband. She was to sing at a con- 
cert and had two new gowns of opposite color schemes and she was not 
sure which to wear. First she dressed in one and came down for her 
husband’s approval; he gave it. She returned to her room, grew 
dissatisfied, and changed to the other gown; again returned for her 
husband’s approval and again he gave it. Back she went upstairs; 
his approval had not been cordial enough; perhaps the other gown 
was better, after all. Completely upset, she dressed in the first gown, 
reappeared before her husband and insisted that he decide which was 
better. Thoroughly irritated, he answered rather gruffly and men- 
tioned the lateness of the hour. Back the wife went to her room, 
convinced now that her own judgment against it was right, and tried 
on a simpler, white affair that she was sure was becoming; found it 
old-fashioned. took it off, and again put on the first gown. An hour 
late, she set out for the song recital, the evening marred for herself, her 
husband and her hostess because she couldn’t make up her mind. 

A certain woman of this type admitted that the matter of crossing 
the street caused her to hesitate as to which of two crossings to use. 
She undertook to break herself of the habit and began by compelling 
her mind to cease working on such an unimportant point. Under her 
self-training she made herself use the crossing which her mind first 
dictated; she compelled herself to come to a decision at once in all 
minor matters and stick to this decision whether she wanted to or not. 
Her old way was: Should little Mary wear the white dress or the blue 
one? Why, the white; it is a little rumpled, anyway, and one more 
wearing will finish it.—No, she’d better wear the blue; it’s more 
becoming.— But the white is perfectly suitable.—But the blue is 
perfectly fresh. Thus she had been accustomed to reason and waste 
time. Under her new régime she would decide and say quickly, 
“Mary, wear the white.” That ended it; she forced herself to give 
the matter no more attention, and soon the new habit took root. All 
minor matters were considered quickly, and although she may have 
made a few unwise decisions before she got her mind trained to 
marshaling quickly the points on both sides, deciding and dropping 
the subject, she conquered herself, and that was the important thing. 

Quick decisions betoken a mind in order. With self-discipline— 
making yourself marshal the facts into line to decide at once and then 
abide by this decision—you can train these facts to such responsiveness 
that when a decision of importance is to be rendered they will take 
their places and let you see which side has the best of it. The smallest 
matters—what dress to wear, whether to give or not to give, whether 
to sew or make calls—all these little domestic duties and pleasures can 
be made the rubber rings upon which you can cut your first teeth of 
decision. And above all, after deciding, don’t revert to the subject; 
don’t say, “Oh, if I’d only done differently.””, Compel your decision 
to work out right by taking hold of the forces and directing them. 


Take Hold of Your Difficult Problem at Once 


MERCHANT said to a young woman who had applied for the 

opportunity of making a business trip for him: “How much 
expense money will you need and when can you start?” Fluttered at 
his suddenness she nervously replied, ‘I'll let you know right away. 
You see, I’ve made an engagement for tomorrow—how many trains 
are there—three a day? And there’s the hotel bill, and I'll let 
you know, Mr. Brown. I’ll figure it all up and let you know this 
afternoon.” He bowed her out. 

To the next applicant he repeated the question. Before her trained 
mind flashed the whole proposition: ten dollars, railway fare; a two- 
weeks’ trip—twenty-five dollars for hotel bills and ten dollars for 
incidentals. : 

“At least forty-five dollars,’’ she answered, and, taking out her 
watch, “I can catch the next train—it goes in forty minutes.” 

She was engaged. The first young woman knew these facts as well 
as the second, but she had not trained her mind to instant calculation 
and decision. 

Treat your circumstances as a problem in mathematics; you are 
given a certain set of conditions and you want to work it out right. 
You might sit still a lifetime trying to decide whether to work it out 
by arithmetic or algebra, but if you are wise 
you will go to work at once, using whichever 





weeks she was established in another part of 
the city with a large kindergarten class under her 
instruction. Her heart was as heavy over her troubles as that of any 
woman would be, but the habit of quick decision had impelled her to 
go at once to the practical solution of the problem confronting her. 
Her mind, trained to marshal facts and forces, was clear enough to act 
rationally even when disaster great enough to have submerged most 
women overtook her. 


What One Wife Did to Keep Her Sick Husband With Her 


CERTAIN young wife in a large city had learned the art of quick 

decisions through working much with her husband, who was a writer 
of prominence, she taking his dictations and putting them into type- 
written form. In spite of all her helpfulness his frail body succumbed 
to the mental strain, and paresis set in. Doubly sad was this, for a 
new life was just beginning within her own—the joy of both. 

The physician, who was also a friend, said: “You must send him to 
a sanitarium. There he will be well cared for. He cannot recover— 
it is only a matter of time—and you must go to yourfriends. It is due 
you—and the other. I will make all arrangements for John at once.” 

The young wife turned away—not in despair, but in decision. She 
would not have John separated from her; but how would she manage 
to keep up the little flat? One by one conditions arrayed themselves. 
There was one thing she could do—prepare manuscripts for publica- 
tion; there were many writers in the city. John knew most of them. 
She would see them and arrange to do for them in her own rooms what 
she had done for John for three happy years. She went at once to see 
men and women whom she knew and many who were total strangers. 
Doing something kept her mind from the awfulness of her catastrophe 
and she was saved—and she saved her child. 

This woman was capable, and her need made her ready and willing. 
Day after day she worked in hearing of John, and when at last his fine 
spirit left the broken body her work sustained her, and has since 
provided well for her child. 

Many another woman would have found her husband carried away 
to a hospital, and herself in the home of some relative, pining and 
bemoaning her fate, before she would have been able to realize fully 
the situation. The literary man’s wife was able to subdue all but three 
things: she saw possible separation from her husband; she saw what 
she could do to prevent it; and she set about doing it. 


A Bishop’s Daughter Saves the Day by Acting Quickly 


N ONE case a Bishop who had endowed numerous charities died, 

failing to provide his family with a competence. It was a family of 
girls, the eldest a young woman who had had every opportunity for 
social culture but no business training. They had nothing but their 
home, a large, roomy place. 

This is what happened: The preceptress of the girls’ Church-school 
—endowed by the Bishop—came to call, and said she was about to 
engage a teacher from a distant town to teach dancing and social 
forms. The girl followed the preceptress out as she was leaving and 
said, “‘Don’t send for Miss Please wait—I want the chance.” 

With quick power of decision this young woman had marshaled all 
the facts and arrived at the course of action from which she did not 
waver in the face of much opposition. She converted their large 
family dining-room into a dancing-hall, and, in addition to instruction 
at the school, issued announcements to the effect that she would give 
private lessons in dancing at herown home. It proved a great success. 
Mothers who had objected to ordinary dancing-classes gladly put 
their children under the care of this young woman of irreproachable 
character and social graces, and many women who could not afford to 
send their children to finishing schools found the instruction of this 
young woman doing for their little ones all that teaching of this kind 
could do. 

The prompt decision of the Bishop’s daughter proved as com- 
mendable in what it did for the young people of her home city as in 
supporting and rearing the family the Bishop had left unprovided for. 
She lost none of her social standing, and many a girl’s whole life has 
been made happier by her few months under this young woman’s 
care. 

This is the fine, modern spirit that is remaking our old world; the 
common way would have been for this young woman to berate the 
circumstances that sent her father’s money so generously to strangers 
and left her uncared for in a world none too kind to the penniless. But 
what would have been the result? Would any good have come of it? 
How much better her sunny, helpful, decisive way of settling the 
matter! 





Throw Away the Habit of Indecision 


ERE is the great trouble with all these matters: It isn’t so much not 
knowing what to do or how to go about it, as making up your 
mind to do the thing, and just what thing to do. 
Begin at once acquiring quick decisive ability. 
Answer “yes” or “no” with firmness; don’t 








method you understand better. 

A certain young woman had taken kinder- 
garten training but had married while still in 
her teens, before her capabilities had been tried. 
In less than two years her husband fled in dis- 
grace, after using his employer’s funds. Betty, 
the inexperienced wife, with her baby, faced 
the world without any provision for her support. 
Several of her young women friends, reading of 
the affair, hurried over to her home intending 
to offer what help they could. Betty’s mother 
met them at the door. 

“T don’t think she will see you,” she said 
sadly. “She will see no one—she has been 
locked in her room all morning. I am trying 
to keep Baby from fretting for her.” 











| waver and hesitate, and think perhaps it’s this 

way, and perhaps it’s that, and maybe it’s the 
other, and you’re not very sure, anyway. Throw 
away this habit of indecision, and adopt some 
one decided course of action. Go to your own 
room and in silence think out and write out a 
plan of campaign, whether it is a matter of 
doing your own housework, whether it is disci- 
plining your children, or whether it is making 
money to support yourself; and having thought- 
fully considered it, go back to the thick of the 
fight and put your plan into operation. Compel 
yourself to be true to your decisions. Gradually 
strength will follow effort, and you will lift your- 
self out of the quagmire of indecision into the 














broad, open field of self-confidence. 
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oY No. 9525 
From a Louis XV Suite 


The Furniture Question 
Comes Home to You! 


Whether or not you shall get furnzture 
values for yourmoney. Thatis the ques- 
tion which ought to interest you, whether 
you buy furniture for a mansion or a 
cottage. 

It pays you to give attention to this 
question. 

You don’t want furniture that begins 
to break and fade with its first use. You 
don’t want furniture that 
goes to pieces in a little 
while. Youdon’t want poor 
imitations of real furniture 
styles. 

Yet defects and deception 

are more easily covered up 
: in upholstered furni- 
ture than in any other 
line. 

It isto help youtode- 
tect and avoidall this 
furniture deception 
and trouble that we 
offer you our Karpen 
Free Style Book LS. 

This free book is a veritable education 
on furniture. Everything you want to 
know about upholstered furniture is told 
in an interesting way, and it is beauti- 
fully illustrated. The book contains 500 
photographic reproductions of Karpen 
pieces, requiring 72 pages larger than 
the page of The Saturday Evening Post. 

Interiors drawn by decorators show 
you how to get the most artistic effects 
for many rooms of the house, in English, 
Flemish, the Louis regimes, Colonial, 
Mission or any other of the furniture 
style periods. 

Several pages show our wood finishes 
and leathers in the actual colors. 

The Karpentrade-mark is your protection, 
Itappears on every 
piece of our furni- 
ture. Look for it. 

Behind the trade- 
mark, which we 
show in this ad- 
vertisement, is the 
absolute guaranty 
of the house of 
Karpen covering 
the article so long 
as you shall keepit. 
Ifthe article proves 
unsatisfactory, your 
dealer is author- 
ized to return to 
you what you paid. 

The Karpen Guaranty stands every- 
where and always for Karpen Sterling 
genuine leather—not split leather — but 
the tough natural grain outside of the 
hide. It stands for genuine fabrics and 
lasting colors. 

It stands for Karpen steel springs, 
the kind specified by the United States 
Government. 

It is absolute assurance of correct pat- 
terns and finish—the styles approved by 
the best judges of furniture in the world. 
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No. 9525 
From a 
Louis XV Suite 


‘Send for the Karpen Style Book LS 


Write at once to the nearest Karpen address and the 
style book will be forwarded to you, together with the 
name of the dealer in your vicinity whom we will 
authorize to quote you a special introductory price on 
Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK F PIR mi | 


1829 pieces of Karpen Furniture B= 32 
have been used in furnishing the 
new Senate office building 
throughout. Karpen Furniture was selected in com- 
petition with manufacturers everywhere. 


Cuaranteec 





TRADE-MARK 





Karpen Genuine Leather Davenport 
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, NY Fall or Winter Coat will COS 





The Kenyon Labeled Specialties 
FOR WOMEN, $10-$30 


Five Distinct Types 


Utility Coats 
Rubberized Silks 
Gabardines 


Summer Coats 
Triple-Ply Coats 
Motor Coatsand Dusters 


FOR MEN, $10-$30 


Kenreign Rain Coats 
Kenyon Overcoats 
Kenyon Gabardines 
Triple-Ply Coats (or 
**London Slip-On’’) 


Men’s Suits 

Hangwell Trousers 

Motor Coats and 
Dusters 


The Kenyon Specialty Factory System 


is a series of expert operations with com- 
parisons to standards by inspectors. 


Certain operatives 


make only collars. 


They make thousands of collars and noth- 
ing else, becoming skilled beyond all pre« 


edent, Others are 
throughout the 


machinery, 


factory. 
method involves the use of much 
peculiar training of the work- 


sleeve experts, etc. 


This unique 


special 


men, great volume of a uniform product 


and enormous factoriés 


our floor space is 


equal to five or six solid city blocks. 
This plant and system required years to 


create. 


It produces only those few things 


which it can make better than any one else 


has ever made them. 


The Kenyon Factories are the Largest of 
their kind in the World. 
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Kenyon Utility Coats are plain and fancy trimmed long coats, in several 
hundred styles and fabrics. While nothing like ordinary rain-coats, they 
are all rain proof,—sponged, shrunk and thoroughly proofed. 

The brief explanation of our factory methods shows why these coats are 
We should be glad to 
tell you more about it, that you may be assured, and so take advantage of 
Our Style book, sent free, 


superior to anything else you can buy at the price. 


the exceptionable values these coats represent. 
will enable you to select the coat you want. 


Each KENYON Product is a Specialty 


‘ ’ 


We make no ‘‘ general line’’ of garments, but devote our entire organization 
to producing certain types of coats with a perfection of workmanship and 
quality never before attained, yet for lower cost than ordinary coats. 

Kenyon Rubberized Silk or Satin Coats are made of fabrics tested to stand 
the heat of vulcanizing, with dyes that cannot hurt the rubber. They are the 
most dependable coats that can be made. 

The Kenyon Gabardine is the most popular type of Rain Coat for both men 
and women. It is useful all Winter, excepting only the keenest days. These 
are made of the most watertight fabric ever produced without rubber, and are 
further proofed by Kenyon process. 


Look for the Kenyon Label 


It is never placed on any Kenyon specialty until that garment is materially 
better at lower cost than any other. 


For Sale at Good Stores 


We will send our Style 


C. KENYON COMPANY 


Wholesale Salesrooms 
200 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Ask your dealer, or write to us. Tell us what type 
of garment you prefer, whether women’s or men’s, 
300k with samples and will see that you are supplied. 


23 Union Square, New York 


youAT LEAST as much as a 


“Utility Coat 


So be SURE you really get a KENYON, for there is no other 


way in which you can acquire so fine a costume for so little money. 
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At three months this baby girl 
weighed but 7 pounds— 4 pounds 
less than at birth. Her mother, 
Mrs. L. P. Chisholm, Nashville, 
lll., writes: “We used several 
foods and none agreed with her. 
We had almost given her up 
when we tried 


ESKAY’S 
| OTe) B 


She began to improve from 
the first feeding and is now 
in perfect health.” 


If your little one is not 
gaining, his food must be 
changed, EYite| you cant 


afford to expenment. 


On request we 
will gladly send, 
free, enougn 
Eskay's Food to 
provethatittswhat 
he needs, and also 
send our valuable 

book, ‘‘ How 
to Care for 
the Baby.” 


Smith, Kline 
& French Co. 


429 Arch Street 
Philadelphia. 









































of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new —only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form '’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — 110 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Sen for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Pine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—it's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. ‘Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, anc if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we wi!l cheerfully refund 
every cent pail. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Wiliams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y. 


- Fluff-o-down 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


























As soft Made of the 
very finest, se- 

and Flannels lect grade of 
comfortable for Babies, Australian 
as silk. Children Wool and Sea 


and Adults jcjand Cotton. 


A more dainty 
fabric cannot 
be imagined 
None so. pure 
and healthful 
and so sooth- 
ing to baby’s 
tender, sensi- 
tiveskin. They 
are absolutely 
non-irritant 
and can be 
worn with 

ee il | comfort during 
wll it tn ntl 1 the summer 
months the same as silk. Mothers and expectant 
mothers should send 10c in stamps for box of samples, 
our handsomely illustrated catalogue, and copy of 
Booklet, “ Baby’s Wardrobe,” fully illustrated, with 
many suggestions for the care and feeding of babies 
and children. Write today. 


The Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. 149, Dayton, Ohio. 














Stuart Baby Shop 
Babywear Exclusively 


UR Catalog brings this shop 

into your home. If you area 
mother, or prospective one, our 
catalog belongs to YOU. It is as 
good as a personal visit to New 
York’s only BABY SHOP. It ac- 
curately illustrates every baby need. 
iach garment individualised by a 
master hand. Infinite care taken 
for sanitary production. Prices far 
lower than elsewhere Makes 
shopping by mail simple and 
satisfactory. Maternity outfits 
and layettes specially prepared. 
Goods delivered free to your 
home. Money back if you want it A wide selection of 
IMPORTED FRENCH HANDMADE GOODS 
FREE—Write NOW for Catalog 18. : 
Silas Stuart Co.,509 Fifch Avenue,New York 














As large manufacturers of Lace 
Waists and Dresses we have to 
import quantities of lace, and 
there are always short lengths 
left. To use these up we are offer- 
ing, at cost to us, fine lace collars 
at ridiculously low prices. In this 
way you save, and so do we. 
This offering is a rea/ bargain 
Send for one at once. 


BERBRO MFG. CO., 20 E. 20th Street, New York 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physic 


ian of The 


Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped, addressed envelope must be inclosed. 





The Sick Child 


Malaria 


ALARIA is classed with 
the infectious diseases 


because it is caused by 
a special micro-organism. 
This is a little parasite that 
lives on the. blood and may 
cause either the acute or the 
chronic form of malaria. Sev- 
eral varieties of this little parasite are 
known, and according to the particular 
kind present in the blood, the fever and 
other symptoms, they present different 
yictures. For instance, when a chill fol- 
owed by fever is noticed every day we 
may know that one particular kind of 
parasite is causing the trouble; another 
gives these symptoms on every other 
day; another every seventy-two hours; 











43%) What Mothers Ask 
So. Me 

C4 
Feeding a Youn? Baby 

When a baby has never 
been able to take cow’s milk, 
but has been brought up 
on proprietary foods, at wha. 
age may solids and semi- 
solids be given? 

Mrs. J. K. L. 

I should begin to feed such a_ baby 
earlier than one who can take cow’s milk. 
At the ninth month a little mutton broth, 
free from all fat, may le tried; farina, oat 
and barley jel y, and egg, may also Le grad- 
ually tried. 


For the Wakeful Child 


Would you kindly tell me what I can do 
to overcome my three-year-old boy’s waking 


still another causes a very irregular up every little while during the evening? 
fever. A certain kind of mosquito car- He has always done this even if I give him 
ries the malarial parasite and then gives yeh only bread and milk for his supper, and he 
it to people through its bite. Certain ANS complains of a pain in his stomach. He has 
localities where there are marshes and LAA »,  # poorappetite but looks well. E.J.S.C. 

stagnant water abound in malaria. By eee, The child may have a little gas on his 
draining off the water or using petroleum aS stomach which makes him uncomfortable, 


where the mosquitoes breed most malaria fff 


is often stopped in a given district. & 


The Usual Course of the Disease 


ABIES and children of all ages may have 
malaria. It is most frequent in the spring 
and autumn, but may occur at almost any season. 
In older children malaria gives much the same 
symptoms as in adults, but in young babies it 
is often difficult to make a diagnosis, the symp- 
toms are so irregular. 

The usual course of the disease in older children 
is as follows: the child may feel badly for a 
short time beforehand, have a headache or even 
vomit; then will come the chill, the patient 
complaining of feeling very cold; the teeth may 
chatter and the lips and hands become blue; this 
will be followed by a burning fever, the tempera- 
ture often running to 105 degrees; next the 
sweat will appear, the child being in a profuse 
perspiration. All these stages will appear at 
about the same time every day or every second 
or third day, according to the kind of parasite 
present. 

The regularity of the fever and other symp- 
toms is the chief point in making the diagnosis, 
before the blood is examined. Young babies 
seldom have a chill or sweat; they often show 
disturbances of digestion and irregular fever 
which may run very high; sometimes there are 
convulsions. The spleen is nearly always en- 
larged, the appetite poor and the tongue coated. 

When malaria has become chronic the child 
becomes very white, feels drowsy and cross much 
of the time, and is generally miserable. Many 
mothers dose their children for worms when they 
really have malaria; it is unwise to give ‘‘worm 
medicine” until after the blood has been exam- 
ined for malaria by a competent doctor. 


Treatment That is Given to the Child 


HE treatment of malaria consists in making 

the child as comfortable as possible during 
the chill by means of blankets and hot-water 
bags, by the use of cool sponge-baths during the 
fever, and by changing the clothing for dry gar- 
ments during the sweat. Young babies should 
have the usual food diluted and drink plenty of 
cool water while they have any fever. Older 
children should take easily-digested foods of a 
liquid or semi-solid variety. 

There is one medicine that is really a specific 
for malaria, and this is quinine. Children, as a 
rule, stand this well and can take larger doses 
in comparison to their age than adults. In 
young babies the drug sometimes causes vomit- 
ing, and in such cases it is best to give it at night 
when the baby is taking no food. Before any 
quinine is given it is an excellent plan to give 
small, repeated doses of calomel: one-tenth of a 
grain every hour for ten doses is often ordered 
even for a baby six months old, but in every 
case the family doctor must be the one to pre- 
scribe this as well as the quinine which follows it. 
Mothers do a great deal of harm by dosing their 
children themselves; they should do all they 
can by giving proper food, baths, fresh air and 
proper clothing, but when it comes to drugs let 
the doctor prescribe, as the responsibility is in 
the end his. 

The quinine to be given must depend upon the 
age and condition of the child. Small repeated 
doses given in a watery solution are usually best 
for babies where there are no distinct paroxysms, 
and they take this very well. In older children 
the taste must be disguised by means of various 
flavors, such as orange, sarsaparilla, etc. 

Quinine in capsules may be given as soon as 
a child is old enough to swallow them, but quinine 
pills should not be given. Chocolate quinine 
tablets may be given after the fever is under con- 
trol and a less active form of medicine is needed, 
but they are not very effectual during a severe 
attack. When a child has the adult type of 
malaria then larger doses given several hours 
before the expected chill may be tried. After 
the quinine is stopped an iron tonic should be 
given for some time. 

Mothers should always be willing to allow 
their doctor to make an examination of the 
child’s blood whenever he deems it necessary. 
The hurt to the baby is very slight—not more 
than a prick from a needle—and it may save 
weeks of illness and suffering. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
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“* or he may have adenoids, or perhaps he 
~J needs to be circumcised. I cannot be sure 

which one of these things is at the root of 
the trouble without seeing him. I advise you to 
nuit him on a strict diet and allow nothing 
feteiees meals; also to give him a warm bath at 
bedtime and see that he has no excitement near 
his bed-hour. If all this does not help matters 
then have a doctor who understands children 
make a careful examination of him. I will send 
you a proper diet list for him if you will mail 
me a stamped and self-addressed envclope. 


Headaches May Mean Eye-Troub!e 


My little boy, nine years old, complains of 
headache whenever he reads for any length of 
time. Do you think I ought to have his eyes 
tested before I send him back to school this 
autumn? Mrs. T. H. M. 

I certainly do. The sooner you take him to 
an oculist the better it will be for the child. 


To Keep Bands and Shirts White 

Can you tell me of anything to keep the baby’s 
bands and shirts from getting hard and yellow 
on account of their being wet so much? Also, 
may a baby seven months old wear cotton 
stockings in summer? Mrs. N. E. P. 

Turn up the band and little shirt in the back, 
letting the diaper come under them instead of 
over them. Light-weight woolen stockings are 
better than cotton for so young a baby. 


A Baby Who Sucks Her Fist 


Please tell me how my three-months-old baby, 
who persists in sucking her fist, may be broken 
of the habit. Mrs. H. 

Try putting little cotton mittens on the hand, 
and if this does not answer bind on the arm some 
stiff paper so that she cannot bend her elbow to 
get her fist into her mouth. 


Having the Baby Sleep Outdoors 


My baby, one year old, has slept outdoors on 
the porch with me all summer. I shall continue 
this practice a month or two longer at least, but 
do you think it will be safe for her to do so, 
too? A WESTERN MOTHER. 

Yes, if you can protect her from dampness I 
think it will do her no harm to s!eep out with you. 


As to Bathing a Baby 


Please tell me whether you consider it the 
proper thing to bathe a baby only every other 
day and to allow him to sleep in the clothing he 
has worn all day, not even giving him a rub. 
Also, do you advise the use of talcum powder on 
the entire body after baby’s bath? May. 

Unless the baby has severe skin trouble, or 
there is some other very good reason, as a bron- 
chial cold, a tub bath should be given every 
morning; and in the evening the child, entirely 
undressed, should be sponged with warm water 
and fresh! clothing put on with a nightdress. 
This should be done even during the first weeks 
of an infant’s life. The talcum powder should 
be dusted only in the folds and creases of the 
baby’s skin. 


A Child Who Does Not Talk May be Deaf 


My three-year-old son has not talked yet. 
Please tell me if there is anything I can do to 
hasten his speech? Bes 

I should advise you to have the little boy’s 
hearing tested. He is so late in talking that 
possibly he is somewhat deaf. 


The Baby Should Always Sleep by Himself 


Please tell me if a new-born baby should have 
a bed by himself from the first, or should sleep 
with the mother. Several people have told me 
that a young baby needs the warmth from his 
mother and should always sleep with her. Please 
also give me some general advice for myself 
during this waiting period. EXPECTANT. 

A young baby should sleep in his own bed 
from the very first. It is not sanitary nor 
healthful for him to sleep with his mother. 
Then, too, there is often danger of the child’s 
being smothered by the mother’s rolling over on 
him while asleep. A hot-water bag is all that is 
necessary if the weather is cold. For the ques- 
tion about yourself I refer you to the footnote 
at the bottom of this page. 


By Marianna Wheeler 
Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City. 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in the magazine. 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
All such letters must be accompanied by a Stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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4 Ode 
eeting, We 


Your Baby Needs This Book 


We will send it Free at your request. 
Nothing in the world is so sure a safeguard for 


BABY '’S health as proper feeding. 

It prevents disorder and disease. That means so 
much more than curing them — both for baby’s pres- 
ent comfort and through its after life. 

All physicians are agreed that cow's milk, properly 
modified, is the best substitute for mother’s milk. But 
it must be modified. This can be easily accomplished 
withthe L actomode Pasteurizer. \tssimplicity of opera- 
tion, its accuracy, make it invaluable to the mother 
who cannot feed her baby in the way nature intended. 


Write for this Free Book Today 


Don’t take chances on baby’s health, for the risk 
| is too great. The information in this let you 
| need for every-day use. Send us your druggist’s 
| mame and address together with your own, and we 
| || will forward the booklet at once. Write today. 
| 
| 
| 


The Lactomode Company 
1502 Chapline St., Wheeling, W. Va. y) 











Penetrates 12 thicknesses 
of heavy cloth—three skirt 
bands or the heaviest 
corset easier than a needle 














TEMPERED / 

steEL ’ OAFETY PIN 
On account of its unusual strength 
and penetrating power the Damascus 
is the best of all safety pins for 


dress use. 6 sizes—nickel, black 
enamel and gold plate. 


The CLINTON Safety Pin 


altho’ not so penetrating as the Damascus, is 
penet , 

superior for infant’s wear and 

toilet use because it is rustproof. 


Both Pins Have Guarded Spring 


2 WD Send 4c. for samples of either 
to Clinton or Damascus. Give 
name of your dealer. 


Oakville Company, 377-A Broadway, New York 

















Everything the Baby Wears 
f 






ror my FREE dxvrr CATALOG 
FOR MY ORDER 

It illustrates and gives the cost of each garment and of every 
requirement for complete outfits up to three years of age. It 
gives full directions for ordering, measuring, etc., and contains 
up-to-date suggestions as to baby’s needs in care and clothing. 

I PREPAY ALL CHARGES 
to any express or post office in the United States. If any 
purchase proves unsatisfactory, for any reason, it may be 
returned, either for exchange, or refund of money. 
Write today for this Catalog. 


, MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 














Dainty avd 
Exclusive 
= Apparel 


32;Pa Catalog # i pper 
eed og anane et 2 Fae Woge 


BABYCRAFT 
Springfield Mass 




















Baby’s Hand Knit Bootees 


Handsomely made of fine wool yarn and mercerized 
silk, white with pink or blue trimming, for 6 two cent 
stamps. Worth 25c. Money back if not pleased. Illus- 
trated catalog of Infants’ Wear free. 


Mrs. Eleanor Jessup, 234 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Takes All the Hard Work Out of Housecleaning” 





Old Dutch Cleanser 
has simplified and 
lightened house- 
cleaning to a remark- 
able extent. This 
handy, all-round 
Cleanser accom- 
plishes more than 
all old-fashioned 
cleaners put togeth- 
er—with far less 
trouble, and at less 
expense. 


This one Cleanser 
cleans, scrubs, scours 
and polishes. It 
replaces soap, soap- 
powders, scouring- 
bricks and metal- 
polishes, and works 
mechanically, not 
chemically. The 
modern housewife 
has learned to avoid 
caustic and acid 
cleaners. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Cans (At 
All Grocers) 


10c 










MAKES EVERY TN) HI 


SP PICK . AND. SFE 





Old Dutch Cleanser cleans marble, painted walls, If your grocer does not keep Old Dutch Cleanser, 
bath tubs, glassware and cutlery; scrubs wood send us his name and 10c in stamps, and we'll 
floors, woodwork, mosaics and tiling; scours pots, gladly pay 22c postage to send you a full-size can. 
kettles, pans, boilers, sinks and flatirons; polishes 

faucets, door knobs, railings, brass, steel, copper, Our illustrated “Hints for Housewives” booklet 
etc.—with very little help from you. free upon request. 








Cudahy, Omaha, Neb. (Branch for Canada, Toronto) 
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Means 


Better Preserving 


Actually, the quality of your preserv- 
ing depends on the quality of your jars. 

Small mouth jars, poor glass, uneven 
thickness and a rough edge at top 
mean loss and disappointment. A jar 
on which appears the name “‘Atlas’”’ 
insures complete success in preserving 
tf you do your part. No fruit is ever 
lost through fault in an 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 
It is the one perfect jar made—is extra 
quality glass—even thickness—strong 
and smooth at top (with glass cap)— 
and seals perfectly with a simple pres- 
sure of the hand. The 


ATLAS SPECIAL MASON 


is an ge: good jar with very wide 
mouth, but closes with screw cap. 


If your dealer cannot supply these jars, send 
us $3, and we will express prepaid thirty (30) 
quart size ATLas E-Z SEAL JAkSto any town 
having an office of the Adams or United States 
Express Co., within the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana or Michigan, or we will quote 
delivery prices in other portions of the United 
States by freight or express. 

A Book of Preserving Recipes 
Sent free to every woman who sends us the name of her 
grocer, stating whether or not he sells Atlas jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W.Va. 


a 

















4 ‘) 
It’s Great Fun 


To Feel Well— 
To be healthy all the time. 


You will make a fine start to- 
wards this when you quit coffee 
and drink 


POSTUM 


Coffee contains a harmful drug 
—caffeine. Postum is a healthful, 
nourishing, liquid food. 


Read the famous little “‘health 
classic,’’ ‘“ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 


“There’s a Reason” 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPA NY, Ltd. 
4 Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


RE UG 
























WHITE GOODS eandtor packet of Relyea sam- 
LINENS ples and save money. Relyea 
white Nainsooks, Long Cloth, 

Dimities, Chiffon Batiste and J-inens are the best. We prepay 
REL in U.S. and refund money if goods are not satisfactory. 


LYEA & CO., Dept. A, 287 Broadway, New York 














Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


“Forgetting How to Breathe” 


ALTHEA. This unfortunately holds 
good with too many of us. A certain 
German gymnastic instructor has 
ointed out the fact that many girls 
leading a sedentary life breathe from 
bottom to top of the lungs. Now, 
in order to breathe from top to bot- 
tom, try this physician’s exercises as 
practiced with the ‘‘breathing-rod.” 
An ordinary broomstick, rubbed 
smooth and shortened a little, serves “4 
for the apparatus. Take the ‘‘down” ; 
position by hanging the arms straight 
down at the sides, hands with palms inward 
grasping the stick. Next, raise the rod to the 
second or ‘‘up” position, in this way expanding 
the chest lengthwise. For the third position 
pass the rod behind the neck, strongly bending 
the elbows. If you find this at first a little 
difficult, persevere, for by this act you will 
perform a ‘‘most important part of the business 
of breathing.”? You are imitating that natural 
breather, the baby, as he takes his fill of air. 


The Ideal Figure 


EpETHA. When a girl attains her full height 
it should be, so artists tell us, five feet five 
inches. Her waist should measure twenty-seven 
inches; the bust under the arms, thirty-four 
inches; over the arms, forty-three inches; the 
circumference of the upper arms, thirteen 
inches; the wrist, six inches; the thigh, twenty- 
five inches; the calf of the leg, fourteen inches 
and a half; the ankle, eight inches. This girl 
should weigh one hundred and _ thirty-eight 
pounds. 


Oatmeal for the Bath 


INQUIRER. Small bags four inches pect 
filled with oatmeal, bran or almond meal are 
used by many girls with delicate skin | If your 
skin is very oily a little borax or ammonia added 
to the bath is often excellent. 


Can Hard Water be Softened? 

EILEEN. Many girls have asked this ques- 
tion. The substances that make water hard are 
the salts of lime and magnesium, and sometimes 
iron, that are held in solution. When water 
cannot be softened by boiling it will generally be 
found to contain sulphate of lime. However, 
water that by boiling can be made soft contains 
bicarbonate of lime. Hard water may cause 
indigestion. 

For Sensitive Feet 

E. K. B. Girls whose feet are liable to blister 
after long walks often find relief in rubbing the 
stocking soles with Castile soap. The soap after 
being softened in water may also be rubbed on 
the soles and sides of the feet. 


To Relieve Itching 


Me issA. Although itching, being merely a 
symptom of some unhealthy condition, is not a 
disease, nevertheless this sensation is the cause 
of great annoyance if not of real suffering. 
Itching is often due to eczema. One form of 
this trouble is called ‘‘nervous itching.”” And 
almost no one is exempt from itching due to 
bites by various insects. Certain girls are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the bite of the mosquito. 
The torment of mosquito bites is caused by the 
injection into the skin of an acid. The surest 
relief is to be obtained by the application of 
some alkali such as houschold ammonia. 
Another excellent remedy is common soap. 
Naturally, delicate skin should not be irritated 
by rough clothing of any sort. Those who suffer 
from nervous itching often find grateful the use 
of menthol on the skin. 


The Folly of Eating Too Much 

EsTHER. ‘‘One-fourth of what we eat keeps 
us, the rest keeps the doctors.”’ To overeat 
or undereat? Neither. Let moderation, but 
neither extreme, govern the amount of food 
consumed. 


The “Morning Face” 


Guapys. It is said that Stevenson during his 
invalid life in Samoa prayed for the ‘‘morning 
face.’ Throughout his years of suffering no 
one knew better than he the value of a face 
beaming with cheerfulness. One of the greatest 
depressants we daily meet is the unhappy, dis- 
contented face of the chronic whiner. The best 
antidote is a cheerful countenance that meets 
all obstacles with a beaming smile of hope. 


One Cause of Nervousness 

CarRIE. Sluggishness of the bowels is far 
oftener the cause of nervousness in young people 
than they realize. A careful diet and regular 
habits in a large number of instances will 
entirely overcome this trouble. 


Weeping Sinew and its Treatment 

Jupirn. This usually painless affection is 
found generally on the back or inner side of the 
wrist, on the instep or outer side of the ankle. 
The swelling is caused by a collection of fluid. 
The old-fashioned treatment consisted in burst- 
ing this cyst by a blow. In our time the surgeon 
commonly excises the cyst. This is a simple 
operation. 


Callous Spots on the Feet 

G. K. H. When these hardened places first 
appear they may be rubbed with pumice-stone 
or with a corn-file. It is well before the rubbing 
to apply cold cream to the callus. 


The Influence of Optimism on Health 

CHARLOTTE. A brilliant French physician 
thus advises his discouraged patients: ‘‘Do not 
let us build a second story to our sorrow by being 
sorry for our sorrow.” One of the patients in 
reply cited the words of Saint Francis de Sales: 
‘*] have seen several persons who, being angry, 
are afterward angry for having been angry; 
resembling circles made by a stone in the water, 
for a little circle makes a larger one and that 
makes another.”’ ‘‘He who knows how to suffer 
suffers less.” 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


About Writer’s Cramp 
Loretta. This affection is one of 
the ‘‘ occupation diseases,” and occurs 
in connection with many kinds of 
occupations in which the hands are 
chieflyengaged. More than anyother 
work writing seems to be the cause. 
It has been especially studied since 
the introduction of the use of the 
steel pen in the last century. The 
overuse of a certain set of muscles 
in monotonous work is the exciting 
~ cause. This trouble comes on grad- 
ually. Piano players, violinists, tele- 
graphers, seamstresses and _ carpet-weavers 
sometimes suffer from the disease Dancer’s 
cramp is known by ballet dancers. To prevent 
this trouble all stiff, cramped, uncomfortable 
0sitions should be avoided. When the disease 
as once made its presence evident the only safe 
lan to adopt is absolute and prolonged rest. 
Tencene and gymnastics give the best results 
by way of treatment. 
Troublesome Feet 
KATE. It will, even in these days of enlighten- 
ment, take many years more before all girls real- 
ize that most troubles of the feet are due to 
shoes of unwise model. How much so-called 
‘*rheumatism” of the feet would be cured you 
will never know until you are properly shod. 


Avoid Over-Indulzence in Fats and Sweets 

SUSAN P. Several centuries ago the rule of 
“meat once a day” was generally followed. It 
is not a bad rule for us. We who have little 
outdoor life will also do well not to overindulge 
our palates with fats and sweets. If food is 
simple and moderately seasoned, if mastication 
of such food is thorough, then will there be 
little risk of overeating. 


What is Scrofula? 


Laura. Considerable confusion has existed 
as to the real meaning of this term. Scrofula 
is not a disease in itself, but rather a special pre- 
disposition to disease. Scrofula indicates a 
condition of the tissues in which microbes, and 
especially those of tuberculosis, easily flourish. 
However, scrofula prepares the way not only 
for tuberculosis but for various other diseases as 
well. According to an English skin specialist, 
‘“‘It may be said that scrofula is the soil, the 
bacillus the seed, and tuberculosis the harvest.” 
A girl who is ‘‘scrofulous” should fortify herself 
by good food, pure water, fresh air, abundant 
rest and sleep, and a happy outlook on life. 


Tree Roof-Gardens and Health 


HonortiaA. Certain animals and savages are 
quite adept in such kind of architecture. A very 
remarkable African ape builds a roof up in a 
tree. The underlying ideas seem to be comfort 
and protection. In our own country one may 
see here and there in her journeyings a tent or a 
woodland skyscraper perched in the top of some 
strong tree. And now the aim is health. 


Japanese Remedy for Insomnia 


ANNA G. K. A writer on Japanese customs 
says that insomnia is rare in Japan. But when 
a city dweller suffers from it he rises and goes 
out into the night air fora walk. In the country 
a climb up the nearest hill is indulged in. Here 
on the crest the restless person seats himself 
to luxuriate in the cool night air. A Japanese 
complaining of insomnia is believed with cer- 
tainty to be afflicted with mental worry. 

The Turks’ Lesson in Hy&iene 

HOUSEKEEPER. On entering a mosque, a 
public building or a house the Turks always 
remove the street shoes. The poor walk into 
the building in stockings or with bare feet, while 
the well-to-do wear inner shoes. An important 
factor in the adoption of this custom is said to 
be the desire to protect their heavy Oriental 
rugs from the grit of the streets that are extremely 
filthy. But the advantages of such a custom 
certainly recommend its general principle as 
worthy of more widespread adoption. These 
people consider it an act of marked discourtesy 
to transfer filth from street to house. Such a 
hygienic sin as trailing skirts on the street is also 
unknown to Turkish women. This is purely a 
mark of Occidental ‘‘civilization.”’ 

Let There be No “Blue Monday” 

Este. ‘‘Blue Monday” season is again at 
hand for both schoolgirls and other workers. 
But when we know its cause it need not any 
longer exist for us. A restless instead of a rest- 
ful Sunday is always at the root of our Monday 
misery. How simple the remedy! 


Copper Poisoning and the Antidote 


Marjorie. Before the doctor comes any one 
poisoned by food cooked in copper vessels 
should be given white of eggs if they are at 
hand. If eggs cannot be had flour and water 
may be given. 

Excessive Perspiration of the Feet 

MarIA. When the feet perspire to excess 
the odor of the secretion may be very foul. The 
soles of the feet sometimes become sodden and 
so tender that walking is in certain instances 
impossible. This affliction is, as a rule, observed 
in young people who are obliged to stand a great 
deal. The condition is not infrequently asso- 
ciated with flatfoot and occurs in those who 
wear waterproof material on the feet, particu- 
larly when there is a lack of cleanliness. When 
first secreted the sweat has no odor, the fetor 
being due to a special microbe. In order to 
overcome this disagreeable condition the most 
scrupulous cleanliness must be observed. The 
feet should be frequently bathed and the stock- 
ings should be changed before the perspiration 
decomposes. If the soles are thickened and 
tender it has been advised to powder the stock- 
ings and boots with fine boric acid, daily. 
German soldiers rub the feet with mutton suet 
mixed with two per cent. of salicylicacid. This, 
as well as being a deodorizer, is said to prevent 
tenderness. 
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The Safe 


Dessert 
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Knox Gelatine 
is absolutely 
safe in every respect — 
safe to buy, safe to serve 
and safe toeat. Itis the 








only gelatine sold under 
the guarantee of money 
back if not satisfied. 


1. [e) 4 














Gelatine: 


is clear and sparkling and > | 
the housekeeper can make 
plain or fancy desserts as 
she chooses by adding her 
own ingredients, real fruit 
juices, etc., and serve some- 
thing that is worth while * 
and something that she can 
take a pride in as being her 
own work and not a mere 
ready-made prepared-package dessert 
the ingredients of which are not fresh 
and may not be pure. 


New Dessert Book Free 


For the name and address of your grocer I 
will send my new illustrated recipe book, 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” If he 
doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, send me his name 
and 2c. in stamps and I will send you a full 
pint sample package, or for 15c. a two-quart 
package (stamps taken). 

CHARLES B. KNOX 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


Dip Fruit Jars 
in Paraffine 


Think of setting away full 
fruit jars at preserving time, 
every jar air-tight. 

You can do it—you 
need not lose the con- 
tents of a jar if you’ll 
simply dip the caps 
and rubber sealing 
rings, after closing, 
in hot 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the preserving 
process. Nothing makes so perfect 
a seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 

Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. Makes a fine floor 
polish — gives a gloss to starched 
things and helps clean clothes on 
wash day. 

Write for a neat Paraffine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
KEITH’S No. 1137 AS BUILT IN OHIO 
Floor plans of this design and description in book marked X below 


AZ 








































Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, cost*, 2tc., are: 


100 Small Cot. and Bung. .50 | 226 Cstg.$2000 to $2500 $1.00 

98 Cstg. $800 to $1200 50 191 “‘ 0to$3000 1.00 
136 ‘‘ $1200 to $1600 $1.00 x207 ‘‘ $3000to$4000 1.00 
186 ‘* $1600 to $2000 1.00\154 ‘* $4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, iinneapas tine: 
ate 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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HE advance heralds of Fall Fashions 
all proclaim the complete ascendency 
of Heatherbloom Taffeta as the Queen 
of Petticoat Fabrics. Heatherbloom 

recognizes no class distinction—the Miss return- 

ing to college, Miladi of Fashion replenishing 
her wardrobe for the Social Season, the 
home woman, the business woman, all unite 
in recognizing Heatherbloom Taffeta as the 
most beautiful petticoat fabric in the world. 





TAFFETA 
PETTICOATS 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 





are even more exquisite in colorings, and beautiful in design, 
than ever before—newer shades and the latest French touches 
in embroidery make them simply irresistible to womankind. 


@ Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats stepped from the ranks 
a few short years ago as rivals of silk—to-day, entering upon 
their tenth successive season, they outrival silk in all that 
appeals to the feminine mind—in style, beauty, brilliancy, 
rustle, durability and economy. 


@ Ask to see the new fall styles at leading stores. All 
shades and solid colors, popular stripes and fancies, severely 
plain or elaborately embroidered. Prices determined by 
workmanship alone—$2 and upward. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


No matter what price you pay for the petticoat, remember this: there is but one quality of Heatherbloom from which all genuine 
Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. The name is that of one distinctive, exclusive fabric. It does not represent a class of fabrics. 

The tremendous success of Heatherbloom has led to wide imitation. When you are offered a petticoat claimed to be “as good 
as,” “the same as” or “better than” Heatherbloom, you may know it is a subterfuge —an inferior imitation upon which the dealer makes 


more money. REFUSE IT. 


Look at the waistband of every petticoat shown you. If it is genuine Heatherbloom, you will find this label 


Facsimile of label | 6 HE AT . : Facsimile of label 
E. oc TRADE MARK 





sewed in the inside (center). Don’t take a garment that does not have a full and complete label, no matter what the clerk says. We have 
established this uniform label regulation for your protection, to insure that when you ask for Heatherbloom you can get it and know that 
you get it—the greatest petticoat fabric in the world. 


Heatherbloom by the yard, 40 cents—And every yard guaranteed. 











@ Just as surely as Heatherbloom is supreme as a petticoat material, so it is far ahead of all other fabrics for 


linings, foundations, drop skirts, etc. 
@ Lining counters—150 shades—36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom on selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 4,Me% rics. 
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THE CHILD ON THE 
CRUTCH 
By William Lester Bodine 


AHI) HERE is one touch of pity 
See that makes all Americans kin, 
ea and that is the sympathy for 
4 the child on the crutch. Ina 
2 large city there are many 
crippled children. The ma- 
5 4) jority are victims of hip and 
Gap 4 spine diseases. A few are the 
maimed and pathetic reminders of the deadly 
grade crossing. Some are paralytics, and others 
have been helpless from the day they left their 
cradles. Although physically defective these 
little ones are, as a rule, sound of mind, and 
: many are-possessed of keen mental aptitude. 
° 4 MH Unlike his able-bodied brother the crippled child 
afing Dish 00 hg invariably desires to attend school—and, until 
recently, many crippled children cried in vain 

for the opportunity. 


Many dainty dishes can be In the past parents or big brothers have 


: haf, di h tenderly gathered some of these little citizens of 
) ar ¢ d ish. misfortune in their arms and carried them to O t e Cea avor 
rr ed in a cha ng | the nearest public school. But some of them had 


no big brothers. They remained at home while 


| their mothers or fathers were obliged to leave 
| early in the morning to go to work, and those 
who did go to school could not play as other 


children played. They could merely watch. 


SAUCE en 











et 








By the time most oysters get inland, they taste 


I'THIN recent years, however, publicinterest — | 
SHE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSEIES | W. n the education and tranmportation of crip- more of the railroad than of the sea Their 
pled children to school has been awakened. Asa ; Es 
a . P , ses : result Boston organized a society which first ‘ ‘ 10 1 TAC QW 
adds a piquant flavor indis- established a school exclusively for crippled natural delicate flavor 3 washed ii i by frequent 
pensa ble to | children. It was maintained by private sub- re-icing 
° | scriptions, and Doctor Cutting—himself a crip- 3 
good chafing | ple—took an active interest in the movement. ry . ° 
disk ki One ’bus and a carriage were furnished to trans- I hey are soggy instead of firm ; Watery in- 
Ish COOKING. port these children to and from school. Desks ie sig Até ° ° 
and seats, especially manufactured for the per- stead of meaty ; insipid instead of tempting. 


sonal comfort of the little cripples, constituted 


Fish, Shrimps, 





: a portion of the equipment. The child without ive . hj ; ‘ 
Oysters, Clams and legs, the child in the brace, the child with the Except Sealshipt Oysters, which taste the same 
. weak spine and the child who could not ordinarily - ~ ’ ) . 
Lobsters; Frogs’ attend school on account of physical defects-- and are the same— everyu here and always — as 
F all were thus provided for humanely and well. i 
Legs and Welsh The school was equipped with teachers who were the day they were dred ged from the deep. 
Rarebit are given women of heart. There was also a motherly- 
Rae faced nurse, a dining-room for a free noon meal, 
an appetizing and and a course of study in simple, constructive 


s 
“een ce work as well as the educational branches of 
delicate relish by | theelementary grades. Among the pupils I recall 
its use. the marvelous talent of one Tony, a boy with- 
out arms, who could write nimbly with a lead 
. pencil or piece of chalk between his toes. The 


Imitated but ¥ school grew, and has now expanded i a ne 
4 s z ’ as panded into a new 
Never equalled institution with increased facilities for one of The Full Flavor of the Oyster 
q the most beautiful philanthropies of modern . 
civilization. and Nothing Else 


Joun Duncan’s Sons New York also provides for its crippled 
Agents, N.Y. children on a similar plan, which also includes aes : . ’ 
free transportation service. London, a few The only known way of shipping oysters, besides the Sealshipt way, 
years ago, awakened to the humane impulses of is to ship them in open tubs. 

urban life, and other cities have done likewise. ie a Tigi ; , . 
we rhe ice is in the tub with the oysters. When it melts the express- 

fans Moan fhe US tn Cis oe man, with his naked hands, puts in more—railroad ice. 
HICAGO, however, has made the education 


& ; ; . 
and transportation of crippled children a per- “oy: 9 
manent feature of its public-school system. ‘The What the Liquor Is 
children are segregated in separate classrooms, at ’ ; ; 
| regular schools, and have the service of proficient The ‘‘liquor’”’ which you buy with oysters is merely this melted 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL | and sympathetic teachers, attendants and phy- ice. It sloshes around and washes the goodness out of the oyster. 


sicians. A number of ’buses, each supplied with 

















a driver and attendant, are in commission for No wonder perfectly good Blue Points become Railroad Oysters 


C = ° 
Che Dainty their free transportation. It costs the Chicago before you get them. 


Board of Education about twelve thousand No wonder they are soggy and taste of the railroad ice and the tub. 


bd ad dollars a year to maintain this free ’bus service, ; 
mt overe and the circuits cover the greater portion of No wonder the fine flavor of the oyster is gone when the oysters 


the residential quarters of the three divisions of get to you. 


Candy Coated the city. The ’buses are heated in ‘eg -4 a 





summer open wagonettes are used. But Sealshipt Oysters are different. A Sealshipt Oyster in Denver, 





Department details nine officers in citizens’ | Colorado, tastes the same as it does when it is hauled out of the sea, 
hewing um | clothes to look after the personal safety and because it zs the same. 
| pra ha of these — ee: Many of the 
H 5 children are so helpless that the officers carr : 
Particularly Desirable | them from the “naags to their desks. Shen Sealed at the Seaside 
after 1 inner notably one boy whose legs are cut off above 
| the knees, scorns assistance, and by the grace of Sealshipt Oysters go into air-tight, germ-proof containers and 
| two strong arms hops on his hands from the these in turn are packed in ice in our patent Sealshiptors. These 








BET TER— STRONGER "bus to the classroom as fast as an ordinary boy containers are sealed at the seaside. Your dealer is the first to break 


Ce r ° 
in run that seal. 


° It is a pathetic sight to drop in at the class- 
, More lasting room and see so many little tots of humanity In transit, the ice goes outside of 
in flavor than any other who have been crippled. But they are a laugh- the container. No water or liquor can 
ing, happy lot of children at play at recess— get in. No human hand can touch the 
A try—a test— Goodbye they have a secluded indoor recess that is dis- Bree 
tinctly their own. In the Chicago centers the Oe: 
to the rest course of study is that of the lower elementary And when vour dealer breaks the 


grades and constructive work. There are also 
music and drawing, and an occasional outing on 


£44:. Se 10¢ and 25¢ packets pleasant days at the parks. 


seal, his responsibility begins—respon- 
sibility to us. 


He must keep Sealshipt Oysters 
—n rank Teer & Co. Inc. an = ; ; in our blue and white porcelain Seal- 
Phila elphia, U.S.A.and Goronto,Can. be GRAHAM H. HARRIS belongs the credit shipticase. He sells Sealshipt Oysters 


for the introduction of the crippled children’s SEEPS  @alaiss 
centers into the Chicago seilic deaool system. under license—a part of the Sealshipt 
Four times honored with the presidency of the System. 
Board of Education he declared when he left For both shipper and dealer are 
that he wanted only one monument to his work. under contract. They can handle Seal- 
‘*That monument,” he declared, pointing at six 13 Ovsters ; lv i ; | : Seals} : t 
*bus-loads of crippled children driving up to the Snape a Oy Te eee 





























ee ee ee entrance of the West Side School, ‘‘is there: way, which prevents any possibility We tiilee Conkamars receiving the 
Gold Filled Collar Pin pina inary of : — age ng _ the child on of adulterations. genuine Sealshipt Oysters we nave 
r the crutch. ‘ithout that education these f ee rate een devised the cleanly white and blue 
For fourteen years we have sold our goods children would grow up helpless charges and : And the > ee = me f concnig porenem ypc gmat used ad all 
“DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP” | illiterates. Now they are educated, — given nine’ a bed till fe ‘s het ean rine A - For cote aura aaenioe, jae et 
Our catalog is a book of 160 pages with pictures of 10,000 medical treatment, and many of the hip and beled - Bias ’ this and for the white and blue 
articles — Diamonds, Watches, Gold and Silver Jewelry, spine Cases are eventually cured.”’ Sealshipt pail. enameled agency sign. 
have thousands of satisfied customers in your Hate,” Its a eee ae ee ome Mepreciaind 
- full of suggestions for Birthday, Gradua- their riend. nen Mir. arris was a candidate 66 2 » 99 
ing Gifts. cs for President of the Board of Education a few Seaside Oyster Dishes Free 
Ss are low for goods of fine quality — we save sancoeiame te } ss gala e »d - 4 he oe ae 
etiel Akl enar cichince cin, Nog es years ago he was opposed and the Board was . ; 
each article — we prepay the postage, anc guarantee deadlocked. It required eleven votes out of If you want to know the flavor of the real sea oyster, write us the 
Puaier te ae —") : : Send for it twenty-one to elect, and only twenty members name of your dealer. We will send you, free, our book ‘Seaside 
catalog te e story. t *REE. Send for it. - - : ’ ° ° . . 
BAIRD-NORTH Co Bean 2 were present. He needed one more vote. In Oyster Dishes” which gives many shore recipes, unknown inland. 
16 Ontario Street, Providence, Rhode Island | camp, on their summer outing in Wisconsin, on Address, Department 5. 


that July night, one hundred crippled children 
bowed their heads in prayer. Some of them 
had no hands to uplift in supplication. But 


they prayed with all the fervor of their souls. The Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc. 








Fleur De Lys Brand 





Invisible | There in the silent night they pleaded that F ly Nati ier C 
> Pr HAIR NETS os Graham H. Harris—the crippled children’s (Formerly National Oyster Carrier Co.) 
Black, L't Med nd D'k B Blond d friend—be retlected president. At midnight, General Offi d Factory 
é » I - an own, oO _ ; “hicag 2 or os v, . ~? ° ® H ; 
yw ly lero net” —Extralarge, invisible fringe. in Chicago, after a deadlock of four hours Sealshipt Oyster Stations . —e oe Sealshipt Groceries and 


balloting in the Board of Education, that needed 
vote finally came. No one knows to this day 
where it came from. But that slip of white paper 
elected Mr. Harris to the presidency of the 
Chicago School Board. 


Covers all the hair; conforms to present 
styles of coiffure. Tearproof, easily adjusted, 10c 
“Con-tour,” all-over pouch net, pat. attachment, 15¢ 
Send stamps if unable to buy from local dealer. 
Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York 


at 80 Coast Points South Norwalk, Conn. Markets Everywhere 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 
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Double Value 


OU pay no more for the extra value 

of Aseptine. If you use Napoleon 
Lilac Toilet Powder when your skin 
is chapped and irritated the Aseptine 
in it will guard against germs attack- 
ing and poisoning your skin, 


NAPOLEON 


LILAC TOILET POWDER 


“The Kind that Contains Aseptine” 


is first aid to an injured complexion, 
because it (1) Soothes, (2) Purifies. 

The extra value in this powder is 
for your skin health —clear, rosy, soft, 
skin health. 

It has the fragrance of lilacs, deli- 
cate and refreshing. 

Baby needs the very softest, finest 
talcum, but he, too, must be guarded 
against germs which redden and in- 
flame the tender skin and sometimes 
cause rashes. 


TRY IT FREE 


A free sample (together with our booklet, 
‘The Sleeping Beauty in Every Woman’’) will 
give you a chance to see for yourself how much 
better it is than ordinary talcum powders. The 
book is invaluable. Justa postal; mention your 
favorite store. Ask at drug stores and dry 
goods stores for Napoleon Toilet Preparations. 
The name is easy to remember — Napoleon, 
greatest French general. 


NAPOLEON PHARMACAL COQ. 
DEPT. 179 
The H. B. Claflin Co., Wholesale Distributors 
New York — Paris 
































A Sample—FREE 


of this perfect silver polish given to 
every woman who writes at once. We 
will also include our free booklet — 
“ How to Care for Silverware.” 


~~ WRIGHT, 


SILVER (REAM 


© © © e © © e TRADE MARKe wee oe ee 


The Perfect Polish 


is an improved idea —the popular paste polish, 
ready mixed and easy to use. Better than powders 
because no dirt, no dust, no grit and quicker re- 
sults with less work. Doesn’t hurt the silver and 


, 
Can’t Hurt the Hands. 
Silver Cream is good also for all metals, cut glass, 
marble, etc. Send us your ownand dealer’s name 
on 4 postal, and receive a liberal sample FREE. 


Sold by most good dealers in 25c and 50c jars 
J.A. WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 





















Don’t Throw it Away Does Your Granite Dish 
—_ a Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


guss MENDETS 


nd all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
*r, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. 
or rivet. Any one can use 
; three million in use. Send 
Complete pkg. assorted sizes, 
; 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 

Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam,N.Y. 



























for sample pkg. 10c. 











One Young Man 


In any city with from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants can build 
pa good business, pushingthe salesof ‘THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POS? in a wholesale way. We want a man 
who knows something about circulating newspapers or 
magazines, and who can train boys to get regular cus- 
tomers. Liberal commissions, a small salary, and an 
exclusive contract for the right man. Apply to 


SALES DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE CARE OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 
By M. L. Stone 


REPS SNIFTER having taught and 
&E: “= studied high-school girls for 
2 years, the last five in Greater 





are as trying as they can be 
4 made, I am convinced that a 
> 5%) girl possessing a fair degree of 
OREEEZGRAIS health may complete such a 
course and at the same time grow and develop 
normally, even gaining in physical strength. 
This cannot be done without “‘sacrifices,” but 
the sacrifice may be made of non-essentials. 

The fact that most girls in boarding-school 
make such remarkable gains, even though the 
food may not be so good as at home, shows that 
system and regularity are absolute necessities. 
In many families it is impossible for the adults 
to have regular and sufficient hours for sleeping 
and eating, but the high-school girl should eat 
and sleep ‘‘ by the clock.” 


Nine Hours’ Sleep a Necessity 


ig IT were in my power to change one of the 
habits of the American high-school girl, and 
only one, I would have her get enough sleep. I 
believe that any girl who sleeps soundly in a 
.well-ventilated room from ten o’clock at night 
until seven o’clock the next morning will not, 
under normal conditions, ‘‘ break down.” 

Books should be closed at 9: 30 o’clock and the 
work ‘‘left in them.” Most girls will say they 
cannot ‘“‘get their lessons” in this time, but a 
month’s trial of the following schedule will 
convince the protesters. School out at 2:30; 
home by 3:30 or 4 (walking, if possible); study, 
4:30 to 5:30; recreation and dinner, 5:30 to 
7:30; study, 7:30 to 9:30. This gives three 
hours for home-work, which is enough. A most 
important lesson for a girl to learn is to work 
when she works so that she may play when she 
plays. Her study should be in a quiet room, 
and she should be uninterrupted; she should not 
be called to go on errands, and guests should un- 
derstand that study time may not be broken. 

‘*Getting ready for bed” should be accom- 
plished with thoroughness, but with dispatch. 
A girl should give her teeth, hair and _ nails 
the care which makes for daintiness; clothes 
should be laid ready for morning and, if a clean 
shirtwaist is to be worn on the next day, shields 
and buttons should be put in; and the school- 
books should be put together. But she should 
be in bed, with the lights out, at ten o’clock. 

Study before breakfast should be absolutely 
prohibited. No doubt one may seemingly 
accomplish more, but it is at the expense of the 
digestion and injures the eyes. If a girl prefers 
to sleep from nine until seven and to work an 
hour in the morning, there must be a luncheon 
of hot milk or cocoa with crackers or bread 
before beginning work. 


Daytime, Not Evening, for Recreation 


F THERE be evening recreations let them 

come on either Friday or Saturday evening, 
with extra sleep the following day. Girls should 
have plenty of fun, but why shouldn’t the good 
times of schoolgirls and schoolboys come in the 
daytime? They do not need late hours to 
give them pleasant times. 

With the sixty-three hours of sleep each week 
there will be little difficulty about rising; the 
morning scramble in many homes puts every 
member on a nervous tension for the whole day. 
If there is time, breakfast usually will be eaten. 
Any girl who cannot or will not eat breakfast is 
in no physical condition to go to school; and 
usually one example of firmness in keeping her 
at home will work an entire cure. The breakfast 
should be simple but substantial; fruit, and an 
egg, a warm cereal and cocoa or grain coffee 
being sufficient. No tea nor real coffee should 
be allowed for growing girls. 

The subject of school luncheons has been 
discussed by experts. If there is an oppor- 
tunity to buy a bowl of hot soup to eat with the 
sandwiches brought from home it should be 
purchased. If the luncheon at school is a light 
one, and it is generally better that it should be, 
then some bread and butter with cocoa may be 
given when the girl reaches home after school. 


Outdoor Exercise Should be Insisted Upon 


UTDOOR exercise is a daily necessity; this 

must be determined largely by the distance 
from home to school. If possible to walk both 
ways, carfare may be saved and rosy checks 
earned in this way. If the distance is longer 
the girl may walk home after school. But if 
the home is too near the school the daily exer- 
cise is another thing which must be thought of. 
A walk for the walk’s sake is generally irksome 
and of comparatively little value; but a wise 
mother may provide errands to be done, or the 
girl may walk home with a chum who lives 
farther away. 

Probably “one music lesson a week will be 
sufficient, and from forty-five minutes to an 
hour a day of practice requires some sacrifice of 
recreation time or of family intercourse. 

A little housework or sewing on Saturday 
mornings is desirable; perhaps a group of con- 
genial girls might have a sewing class or a 
cooking club, but I believe this is a good time 
to be ‘‘home with Mother.” If mother and 
daughter are to grow in mutual confidence and 
understanding a definite time for such ‘‘dear 
togetherness” must be set and observed. 
Father’s visit may come on Sunday afternoons. 

In fact, for many reasons Sunday should be a 
quiet, family day; church service and Sunday 
school may be attended together, but no enter 
taining of outside visitors is wise. There may 
be an overdoing of church services; 
in one Sunday are too many for a girl who 1s 
heavily taxed during the week. es 

No set of rules can be laid down to fit different 
individual cases; but the desired results may be 
obtained if the fact that ‘‘a girl can be young 
but once” leads us to make youth a time ol 
training in self-control and habit-forming rather 
than merely a time for excess in pleasure seeking. 

For a girl I love I might wish beauty, bril- 
liancy, wealth and popularity, but rather do I 
wish that she may be whole in body, whole in 
mind and whole in spirit. 
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$1.00 a Week Buys The 


New Hoosier Special 
Kitchen Cabinet 


Write for our Booklet that Explains the New 





Hoosier Universal Club Plan 





Hoosier Special Kitchen Cabinets can now be bought in the 
same way as John Wanamaker’s Century Dictionary, Ridpath’s 
History, Pianos and other worthy articles. 


It places the very greatest value in Kitchen Cabinets in 
reach of all—it is an ideal way to buy; there is nothing for 
you to sell, nothing at all to do, simply ask to be a Hoosier 
Club member in your community. 


You have every privilege in price, terms and guarantee 





that is offered to anyone. 





The entire expense of our Hoosier Club Plan is only $1.00 


a week. 


We will send you a 


Free Handsome Catalog and a “Club Plan” Booklet 


that tells you exactly what the cab 
inet will cost you no matter where 


you live. We fix the selling price 


ourselves—no dealer sells it for 
more or for less than our low bar- 
gain price. 

The Hoosier Special is a real work 
saving, labor-saving, comfort-giving 
kitchen convenience. It saves time 
by saving steps. It saves you need 
less toil and gives you more time out 
of the kitchen. It actually pays for 
itself in the waste it saves and the 
extra time it gives you. 

As we make four times as many 
cabinets as any other manufacturer, 
our factory cost is much lower. We 
prefer small profits and large sales 

so do our agents, the Hoosier 
dealers, and this saves you several 
dollars on a cabinet. 
~ Tmitators have not produced a 
cabinet as good as ours without 
asking $10 to $15 more. Other 
cabinets may look like ours on the 
outside—but there is a difference in 
the wood (ours is solid oak—others 
only partly so, or it may be gum, 
called walnut”), there is a 
difference in the varnish, in the gen 
uine aluminum table top that pulls 
out so you can sit down and worl 


at it as comfortably as at a dining 


“satin 


table; in the Hoosier panels, w hich 
are three-ply instead of one thick 
ness, which quickly splits in the 
heat of the kitchen, ete. 

No one that is not an expert can 
tell by simply looking at it whether 
a kitchen cabinet will last one or 
twenty years. Your sole guide is 


the Hoosier trade mark. It stands 
for everything in quality—honest 
construction. You can have con- 


fidence in the cabinet with the 
Hoosier mark on it. 

One million dollars a year is back- 
ing up the quality behind that mark 

so you can safely put a few dol 
lars into a kitchen cabinet which 
has our guarantee behind it. 

The new Hoosier Spec ial has a 
metal flour bin with glass front, so 
you can see the flour supply all the 


time; self-feeding, dust proof sugar 
bin; mouse proof bread and cake 
box; extension genuine aluminum 
table top, crystal Colonial spice 
jars, ‘‘satinized’? metal throughout 


handsomely finished even under the 
cupboard. 

You can get with the cabinet a 
Hoosier Stool at a very low price. 
Write for our handsome free cata 
log and put a Hoosier Special Cab- 


net in your house at once. 


have no 





Special Offer to those who live in towns where we 


dealer we have a special proposition to make to 








enterprising women in such communities, whereby they can earn a Hoosier 
Special Cabinet and $25 in cash besides. Write us about it without delay. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


4128 ILexington Avenue, New YorK Ciry 
239 Pacitic Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


BRANCHES: 
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THE “CHRISTY GIRL” IN A “NATIONAL” SUIT 


Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, the foremost American Artist, has painted 
for you here several ‘‘ Christy Girls’? in “NATIONAL,” Suits and Dresses. 
And Mr. Christy’s genius and fame rest with his ability to paint American 
Women true to life—as they really are. 


That he should adopt “‘ NATIONAL’’ Garments for his drawings is 
recognition of “‘ NATIONAL?’ style and artistic worth. 


rz: — . P Ss - 3 ie 

You, too, can havea “ NATIONAL”’ suit just as Stylish and Graceful 
and charmingly becoming as those shown here. Can have it made to your 
own measure with no trouble and no risk to you. 


ce > Ce a. 

NATIONAL’’ Tailored Suits are all made to the measure of our cus- 
tomers, all of whom send us their orders by mail. We have been making 
these perfect fitting suits in this way for Twenty-One Years. 

All this time we have been accumulating experience, learning how to make suits better 
and better—and, important to You—all of this Twenty-One Years of experience and 
knowledge and skill can go into the making of Your Suit this Fall. 

And there is even more. At the ‘‘ NATIONAL?’’ you will have the service of this 
country’s best designers, of the most expert cutters and tailors —all specialists in knowing 
how to make suits that not only fit, but that also bring individuality of style to the wearer. 


Would YOU learn the self-satisfaction and personal pride in wearing a really fashion- 
able and well-cut suit? The long service and economy of a ‘‘NATIONAL”’ suit, well 
tailored of fashionable and durable materials? Would you know the really new styles? 
Would you like to see the new plaited flounce skirts and the new length coats ? 


Then this is the first step for you to take: 


Write us today for your FREE copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Fall Style Book and 


Samples pictured on the opposite page. This Style Book will give you your own choice 
of all the new styles, of all the really desirable styles of the season. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made to Measure $10 to $40 Express Charges 


New York Styles Prepaid 


Fall Style Book and Samples Free 


Any suit you may select from your ‘‘ NATIONAL”’’ Style Book will be a New York 
Suit — will be made for you with all the grace and becomingness the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
knows how to put into a suit. It will be finished as only a ‘‘ NATIONAL?’ Suit is finished, 
for ‘* NATIONAL”? Workmanship is perfect. There is never a flaw ina ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Suit. Seven examinations during its making ensure careful, painstaking, perfect workmanship. 

And now about materials. With your Style Book we will send you if you ask for them a 
large assortment of samples selected from our 400 new Fall Materials — embracing all the im- 
ported and domestic novelty suitings, and everything desirable that will be worn this season. 

You select your material from these samples. 
Book. We do all the rest and we take all the risk. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our signed Guar- 
antee—attached. This tagsays that you may return any “ NATIONAL” garment not 
satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


The “ NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 


You select your suit from the Fall Style 


And now we have told our story. And so with this YOUR copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Fall Style Book waiting for you—won’t you write for it today? Isn’t it to your interest to 
write NOW ? 

In writing for the Style Book be sure to state whether you wish samples for a Tailor- 
Made Suit and state the colors you prefer. Samples are sent only when asked for. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 221 W. 23dSt.,NewYork City 
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“NATIONAL” READY MADE GARMENTS 


Waists Furs Petticoats Misses’ Suits and Dresses 
Skirts Dresses Corsets Misses’ Coats 

Cloth Coats Sweaters Hosiery Girls’ Dresses and Coats 
Fur Coats Hats and Plumes Muslin Underwear Boys’ Clothing 
Rain-Coats Ruffs and Boas Knit Underwear Infants’ Wear 


Such is the largest and most complete line of stylish Ready-Made Garments in America. 

And all of them are perfectly illustrated in a profusion of desirable new Styles in the 
NATIONAL”? Style Book we want to send You FREE. 

But now comes the wonderful part, the part of real interest to you: American women 
are going to select and buy more of the garments shown in this ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style 
Book than they are of any other business establishment in the world. 

Let us re-state this tremendous fact for you. Because of the splendid Style of the gar- 
ments shown in this ‘*‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book and because of the low prices, American 
women are going to prefer and buy more of these ‘‘ NATIONAL”? garments than of any 
similar line in the world. 

Also please remember that these women live in every city and town in America, and 
combined they have access to every store in America. Yet they prefer ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Garments —by preference they buy of the ‘‘NATIONAL.’’ Isn’t it necessarily because 
of three things, Style, Saving and Satisfaction? 


One “NATIONAL” Style Book Belongs to You 
You Only Need to Write for it 


_ The “NATIONAL”? Fall Style Book pictured here is your property. Will you 
write for it? Also it is Your Opportunity to learn the new fashions, because this season’s 
styles are greatly changed — everything is radically new. It is imperative that no woman 
should even consider investing in a single Fall garment until she sees these new styles and 
learns just what will be worn. 

a So why not first look up the desirable new fashions in Your Copy of the 

NATIONAL” Style Book? Why not see the new Gainsborough and Duchess Hats, 
the new Dresses, which return this season to the pretty styles of the Twelfth Century, 


Mail Orders Only 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 221 W. 23d St., New York City 


No Agents or Branches 


the new Long Coat Sweaters, the new ‘‘Silcotta’’ Petticoat, something you have 
never seen before, and all the new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits, Dresses and Coats? It 
gives you so many new style hints, suggests so much to you and gives such complete infor- 
mation about what is going to be worn that it is the 
one indispensable fashion guide of the season. 


The Most Complete Fashion 
Publication of the Year 


More care and more money have 
been spent in the production of this 
Style Book than on any fashion 
publication issued. It is filled 
from cover to cover with 
beautiful illustrations of all 
the new and desirable 
styles and information 
regarding dress. 

And when we 
say thatone< opy 
of thi complete «a! 
book I you! 
FREE w « 
mean just that. 
We mean that 
we will glac 
send to every 
woman one 
copy of thi 
‘** NATIONAL” 
Style Book, en 
tirely free, all 
postage pre- 
pala 

Will you write 
for your copy 
and learn the 
New Styles ? 







Y This is YOUR Style Book — 
If You Write For It. 
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Look Inside Your |) «syjspinz” worRK 


Mattress 


Yes, your mattress, the one you slept on last night. 
Rip open a seam in the tick and see what’s inside. 
few stitches will sew it up again, and the experiment is 
worth trying.) 

Maybe your mattress was purchased on the strength 


of a ‘‘sample section.’ Sometimes there is a difference 


between the sample and the mattress itself. 

Look inside yours and see. 

If the filling is made up of layers of felt, then you 
have not the most elastic and softest mattress that you 
can get. 

If it is gray in color, then it is not the purest, choicest 
cotton but an inferior grade known as linters. Linters 


are the scrapings and combings which must be taken 
out of cotton before it is marketable. They are inelastic, 
and not to be compared to long-fibre cotton, which is 
white not gray. 

Now look into the 
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AT TRESS 


Your dealer will show you. If not, write us and we will 
send you a sample of our filling, and guarantee every 
ounce in every mattress to be equal to the sample. 

The cotton is pure white. It is therefore clean. It 
is of the finest grade, long fibres which have a natural 
curl and elasticity. That is why the Sealy is so light 
and buoyant. 

It is made of only the very finest cotton. 

Not laid in layers, but the entire filling is formed into 


one light, fluffy mass, with just enough ‘‘structure’’ to | 


hold it in shape permanently, without tufting or tying. 

Tufting renders a mattress firm and stiff. It ties down 
the natural elasticity and buoyancy. If you have ever 
slept on a non-tufted mattress you appreciate the great 
difference. 

Sealy dealers are instructed to show you the inside of 
any Sealy Mattress. Open any seam. See the dainty 
white, clean cotton with which it is filled. Examine it 
anywhere, z's altke all through. 

There is no mattress like the Sealy. None so well 
made and of such fine material, and none so delightfully 
comfortable. Write for fuller information. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 


Protect Your 
Little 


COTTE 
At Night 
WITH “THE 
Improved 
Dr. Denton 
RY (2 oh E84 
Garments 





and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 
The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet and 
hands. Feet are part of 
the Garment. Hands are 
covered by cuffs that 
turn down and close with 
draw-string. Made from 
our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give 
most healthful sleep. 
The knit fabric carries off 
A igh. perspiration, maintain- 
“i sm «6ing even warmth if bed 
TRADE “MARK covers arethrownoff. Pre- 
vent colds which often 
lead to pneumonia and other dangerous ailments. 
Made in eleven Sizes for children uptoten years 
old. Prices, 50c to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's 
practical ideas on ‘*‘ Healthful Sleep for Children.'’ Be sure 
you get the genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown above, is attached to each garment. If you 
cannot get them of your dealer, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
200 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 














Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 


Daily lessons and detailed in- 
struction—the same as given to 
our pupils in the school’s own 
class rooms—with books and ma- 
terials, by means of which chil- 
dren from six totwelve years of 
age may be educated at home by 
parents, teachers or governesses 
according to the best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young children, For catalogue 
and sample lessons address 


V.M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 10 West Chase Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write us for Booklet showing Hundreds of Designs 


At all prices, Include iron reservoir vases, settees, fountains, tree 
guards, stable fittings, etc. Iron fence improves the appearance 
of your home — is heaper than wood and permanent. No repairs. 
Agents wanted. THE STEWART IRON WoRKS Co. 
1702 Covington St. " CINCINNATI, O, 
The Largest Makers of Iron 
Fence in the World, 
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AMONG THE. SAILORS 
By.Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 




















our gatherings that it was too bad Sun- 

shine was confined to the land—that 
people lived on the sea and we should have our 
rays extend all over the world. The speaker 
had heard only of our local work and was sur- 
prised—as no doubt many of you will be who 
read this—to learn that we do an extensive 
Sunshine business on the sea. Our cheer for 
sailors is a specialty on which we greatly pride 
ourselves. We have a Sunshine Chaplain, 
Walter A. A. Gardner, of New York City, who 
lends us his services, seeing that our boxes of 
monthly magazines, paper-covered novels and 
funny papers are given to the stokers—to all 
‘sailors below deck” who seldom have an 
opportunity to enjoy reading matter provided 
by the ship’s libraries. Scarcely a steamer 
leaves port without a bundle, package or box of 
Sunshine reading matter going on board marked 
**Sea Sunshine.” 

Chaplain Gardner is called the ‘‘Seamen’s 
Parson,” and he is justly proud of his title. His 
church is the Holy Comforter and is situated 
on the North River. 

Many stories are told by Doctor Gardner of 
his experiences. When one sees and hears him 
talk in that happy vein—a bit of fun here, a 
word of cajolery there, and a quick-turned 
phrase with its touch of pathos—it is easy to 
understand why the seamen coming into port 
hunt up their “‘sky pilot” and turn to him in 
time of need. Doctor Gardner has turned the 
whole mission into a Sunshine Society, and every 
Sunshine sailor going out of port is furnished 
by some Branch with a ‘‘comfort bag.” 

On certain evenings each week entertainments 
are given and ‘‘Jack” at home is furnished 
amusement which is wholesome and clean. 


y our one remarked not long ago at one of 


Would You Like to Help the Sailors? 


F, IN September, you should care to remember 

the sailors communicate with me at 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Perhaps you want to 
do something in memory of a loved one lost at 
sea; or maybe you are thinking now of a boy 
who is sailing the briny deep—one who has won 
honors and of whom you are proud. In thank- 
fulness I am sure you will want to help along 
some other sailor boy. 

Almost all of ‘tthe boys” give Chaplain 
Gardner their confidence. He has induced the 
runaway to return home; he has written letters 
to mothers telling them where their loved ones 
could be found safe and doing well. He has 
written letters that carried the last message 
from the lips of the dying; treasure packages 
have been done up and mailed to their destina- 
tion, sometimes carrying joy and sometimes 
grief, but always accompanied with words of 
comfort from the ‘‘Seamen’s Sunshine Parson.” 

There are pen and ink and writing-paper on 
the tables in the Sunshine reading-room. There 
is a safe that will hold their earnings until they 
come back, and even when tempted away from 
the reading-room to spend their money in drink 
they come back to the ‘‘Parson” and tell their 
troubles, borrowing a little, perhaps, to live on 
until next payday; promising—and generally 
keeping their promise—to go less to the drinking 
house and more to the Sunshine reading-room. 

Often five hundred men and boys at a time 
assemble, and it is a happy family, different from 
anything to be found anywhere else. 

You can always find our ‘‘Seamen’s Sunshine 
Parson” by writing to Sunshine Headquarters, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York, or to the Seamen’s 
Mission, Houston and West Streets, New York. 

Some of our Branches take charge of the 
lightships along the coast. Many boxes of 
magazines and interesting books find their way 
to the life savers near Freeport, Long Island, 
and other districts. The canal men, too, are 
not forgotten, for our New Jersey presidents 
keep them supplied with reading matter. 

Boxes of current literature are sent to the 
Lightship Department, United States Service, 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, New York. The 
men stay a long time on these floating beacons 
that save so many lives with the sound of their 
bells and the cheer of their lights. 

Chaplain Gardner tells the following story of 
two sweaters: ‘‘I gave one to that hero who 
saved the only baby on the ill-fated ‘Republic.’ 
He simply said: ‘Chaplain, I only did my duty.’ 

‘*The other went to a big man, from the 
same ship, who was carrying his hand in a sling. 

‘**Well, shipmate,’ I said to him, ‘what have 
you got out of all this?’ 

***A good conscience, a crushed hand and a 
rag around it!’ 

“**Well, here is something more’; and I 
handed him the sweater. I hope the initials 
‘S. S. will, when I meet my Pilot at the Bar, 
mean ‘Sinner Saved,’ but here and now they 
mean ‘Sunshine and Sailors’!” 


What the Sailor Boys Need 


te OMFORT BAGS” with needles, thread, 
tape, buttons, scissors, knife, bandages, 
sticking-plaster, scarfs, wristlets, mittens, hel- 
mets and masks. Books; bright, sunny stories; 
magazines, games, pocketbooks, leather belts 
socks, handkerchiefs, boxes of writing-paper and 
envelopes, bags (good and strong)—one large 
enough for soiled clothes, and the other for treas- 
ures; music-boxes, mouth-organs, cheery letters. 
Now, Ill leave it to you to think what to 
“pass on”’ to cheer your sailor boy. 


NOTE—In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari- 
ably a stamp should be inclosed for a reply. Otherwise, 
Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 
of her work. 
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When You Ask For Floor 
Finish Be Sure You Get 


BLAStiCA 


Not Something that Sounds 
Like Elastica, but 


ELASTICA 


ua NS 





*‘Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


mazing Test 
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A year ago ten pieces of glass were coated with ten different 
brands of floor finish, one of which was ELASTICA Floor Finish. 
| The coats of these pieces of glass have just been tested with 
'a pen knife. One coat after another cracked in every direc- 
'tion, and flew to pieces. Nine coats were thus destroyed. 
| 


| The tenth was the piece coated with ELASTICA. The 
_knife blade was slipped under the finish and it was raised up 
_clean and whole like a ribbon. 
ELASTICA alone, of all these ten floor finishes, had re- 
'tained its original E/asticity and Toughness. It had retained 
| this elasticity and this toughness a full year. 
This is the most conclusive test of floor finish ever made. 
The results are of the utmost value to you, as a guide to the 
selection of a finish for your floors that will stay smooth, un- 
| broken and unmarred through the longest and hardest use. 
ELASTICA does not turn white under water. No other 
floor varnish has the enduring qualities of 














Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


The secret of this wonderful floor finish is in our special treatment 
and ageing of the oil. 

By our process we have produced a varnish which, instead of crack- 
ing and turning white, as common varnishes do, remains elastic and 
water-proof on the floor. 


Compare the lasting beauty of an ELASTICA finished floor, with the 
fleeting finish of wax and common varnish, or so-called ‘‘ Elastic’ finishes. 


After 40 years of varnish making experience, we have perfected a 
floor finish which is heel-proof — water-proof. 


Beware of the Word “Elastic” 
Get ELASTICA at your dealer’s. Be sure itis ELASTICA. Be- 


ware of the word ‘‘Elastic’’ as a name for floor finish. It is an attempt 

| to profit by the popularity which our finish has acquired everywhere 
| owing to its durability and lasting beauty. There are many imitations. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with ELASTICA Floor Finish, write 
us, and we will ship it to you, express prepaid. Send us your dealer’s 
name and write for our free book, ‘‘7he Right and Wrong Finish for Floors.” 
We will also send you a piece of paper coated with ELASTICA which 

you can crumple in your hand without cracking the coating, or soak 1n water 
without turning it white. This proves that it is elastic and water-proof. 
Address Standard Varnish Works, Dept. 1, 29 Broadway, New York; 
2620 Armour Ave.,Chicago; or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto,Can. 








Elastica Floor Finish is made only by the 
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ON’T trust either your eye or your hand to 
one | tell you the quality of a lining. Both the 
4 4 + e . e 
| fe look’’ and feel’ of asatin are ofttimes misleading. 
Cn Le git Pe 
ind 2a Fortunately you do not have to be an expert to choose 
™ . the best linings. Just look for the SUSKANA TAG on 
‘ ready-to-wear coats and cloaks, or the word SUSKANA 
a . ° . ° 
on the selvage of satin linings bought by the piece. In 
either case you are protected by our strong guarantee. 
Be- | * 44 Suskana Guaranteed Satins are made in three qualities— 
npt aN —r 
ere | Glintola, Luxura and Wearweav. 
ns. | oS 
rite | ys Fae The Fall-Winter Suskana Silk Book is the best Silk Book we have 
ors : ae . TP ever issued. It tells of all the Suskana Dress Silks and suggests their 
5.” | | 4; Write Us loday uses. It contains illustrations of the latest Paris silk styles, treated in 
ich | 7 a correct though conservative manner. You need it. It is sent free. 
iter A 
ay | + Susquehanna Silk Mills, 16 West 18th Street, New York 
PK 5 “ 
‘an. | a Suskana Silks are also used for men’s and bays’ neckwear. Laok for the Suskana label. 
RARER, Lak: 
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Do You 


Want Some 
\ New Recipes? 














OT the kind you find in 
everyday cook-books, but 
brand new recipes for 


spicy cakes, puddings, sauces, etc. 
To get them simply take advantage of 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us 10c. for a regular retail package of 


TONE BROS Spices 


CANNON BRAND 


—also give grocer’s name. We will send 
any spice you order and with it our valuable 


recipe book, ‘‘ TONE’S Spicy Talks.’’ 


We make this offer simply to intro- 
duce to 10u the best flavored, strongest 
quality spices the world produces. 

‘Tone’s Spices are better 
because the stock is better. SAIGON 
For instance —we are prac- CINNAMON 
tically the only millers who MUSTARD 
grind the rea/ Saigon Cin- JAMAICA 
namon. ‘Tone’s Spices are GINGER 
all first grade. Tested and SHOT 
tested by experts to insure PEPPER 
strength and uniformity. | NUTMEG 
Always fresh —the air-tight | PENANG 


package keeps them so. CLOVES 
There are two kinds of ALLSPICE 
spices — Etc., Etc. 


TONE BROS,’ 


and ‘‘others ’’ 


Ask for Tone’s 
—Always 10c. 


TONE BROS., 


Des Moines, lowa 






















I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
2ach the best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 

For my Pearl 
Glass lamp- 
chimneys—that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I make 
the best glass 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won't break 
from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to tell 
you the right chimney for any burner. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
















VARNISH 


*61” is the varnish which 
lasts. Boot heels, chair legs, 
casters won’t mar it. In fact it 

Se . 
Shows Only the Refiection”’ 

**61” is proof against all uses, and all 
abuses. Neitherheat nor water affects it. 
Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with “61.” Test it yourself— 
hammer it, jump on it—then buy from 
your dealer. Our booklet on floor finish- 
ing is free —ask for it. 

PRATT & LAMBERT-INGC, 

VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 


75 TONAWANDA $T,, BUFFALO, N. ¥, 
FACTORIES IN 7 CITIES 


Save 50c to $3.00 on Silk Waists 


By buying Direct. Write for our Free catalog illustrating beautiful 
novelties and tailored silk waists in any colorto match your suit. Ex- 
clusive designs for careful dressers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Allsilk Shirt Waist Co., Dept. L, Saginaw, Mich. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


ELCOME home, Everybody! 
W By hundreds and thou- 

sands they are returning from 
their vacations—the sparkling-eyed 
girls of our Club. I’m overwhelmed 
with enthusiastic letters over the good times 
they have had (for which the Club money so 
often paid), and their plans to start in at once 
earning more money for the winter necessities, 
luxuries and frivolities of girl-life. I cannot pub- 
lish all the letters, but instead, as a little sur- 
prise, I shall give you the picture of the interior 
of a picturesque bungalow in Illinois, built and 
paid for by twenty girls, one of them our clever 
**Journalist Member.” 
































Doesn’t it look cool, delightful and ‘‘ home-y” ? 
Doubtless many other Ciub members live in 
houses like this, paid for in part or in whole with 
their earnings, at which I have never had evena 
photographic peep, and I wish they knew how I 
would appreciate one. Members write me tan- 
talizing letters, saying: ‘‘I wish you could see 
my room at college, which the Club helped me 
to furnish”; or they tell me they have added 
| deo to their houses, or bought ‘‘ the dearest 
ittle pony in the world” —and it doesn’t occur 
to them that the Manager is a human girl just 
like themselves, and that she loves to hear and 
to see just ‘‘where the money goes” ! 


A Birthday in the Club 


HAT is it, in the Club, that’s a year old 

today? This is not a conundrum, it is just 
a little reminder that the tiny kernel of our Girls’ 
Club Saving Fund plan, which by now has 
grown and flourished like the Scriptural mustard 
seed, was planted last September. Tcday its 
sheltering branches protect a multitude of 
deposits, ranging all the way from a single dol- 
Jar to one or more hundreds. Here are two letters 
from this morning’s mail: 

“* The Girls’ Club: I have read over th? circular 
about The G. C. S. F. and would like to have you 
place tomy credit the twodollars I have just earned. 
I am anxious to go to college intwo more years, and 
Iam trying in all the waysI can to earn my way to go. 

‘“‘A MASSACHUSETTS GIRL.” 

“ The Girls' Club: 1 am so glad that provision has 
been made whereby members of the Club may deposit 
their earnings. I have been working for the Club in 
asmall way (lam ashut-in invalid), and have earned 
and saved seventy-five dollars, the amount inclosed, 
which I hereby wish to deposit in The Girls’ Club 
Saving Fund. A CALIFORNIA MEMBER.” 


Your September Salary 


NY girl who wants to know howshe may earn 
money through the Club to save, spend or 
to do altogether as she pleases with needs only 
to write a line tome. The present plan of pay- 
ing salaries holds good until the last day of this 
month, so there is still plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity. Exactly what plan will be inaugurated 
for the winter months, the “big” ones of the 
Club year, I am not now ready to announce; 
but I can assure you it will bea good one. 


A Word to the “Failures” 


ES, my dear ‘‘down-hearted friends” (a girl 

thus touchingly signed herself in a recent 
letter to me), I know I promised you a whole col- 
umn, and you shall have it some day. Ever since 
I wrote my open letter tothe ‘‘Hesitators” I have 
been besieged with petitions: ‘‘ Write something 
more about the Hesitators!”—‘‘Where is the 
letter to the Failures?” I was under the impres- 
sion that I wrote a letter every month to all 
sorts of Hesitators, Failures, Semi-Successfuls, 
and even Highly Successfuls, in girldom—for 
otherwise, the Club itself, and I myself, would 
be the worst of failures. Just now, for this 
month, I will let the letters of two prosperous 
girls preach to the doubting and the discouraged 
their little indirect sermons on hope and oppor- 
tunity: 

“ Dear Girls’ Club: You can't imagine how sur- 
prised I was to find in my mailaregistered package, 
and more so when I found it contained five dollarsin 
gold. Then I knew it was a Swastika Club Honor, 
which I did not expect ever to get. I like the salary 
offer, and hope to get another twenty dollars soon. 
Now I have more experience, and have built up a nice 
business which we are all very proud of. I did not 
know anything about business or banking, so this 
work has helped mea great deal. 

‘My first object was to get books, then I wanted 
to furnish my room, but saved the money to adda 
bathroom to our home. Now I have saved two 
hundred dollars and invested in stocks. I can hardly 
wait for my first dividend on money which I have 
earned myself, with the help of the Club. Lam very 
much interested in The Girls’ Club Saving Fund, 
and hope to deposit some with you next year. I 
know the Club has made a newcreature of me, and 
hope that this will be a help to some of the other 
timid ones. Thanking you again for helping me so 
much, I remain A KENTUCKY MEMBER.” 


The girl whose letter follows earned all her 
money in one month: 

*“ The Girls’ Club: You will believe me, I’m sure, 
when I say I’m a happy woman indeed over the re- 
ceipt of the check for three hundred and fifty dollars 
—fifty whole dollars more than I expected! That 
fifty makes the coveted mink muff possible. I cer- 
tainly was surprised to receive the beautiful 
Swastika. Dear me, it’s like a summer Christmas— 
only better—and I go about my work witha smile 
like the Cheshire Cat’s. You are so generous and 
so square, and everything that comes from you is as 
fine as possible. A NEw YORK GIRL.” 

An exciting little drama, thisof making money, 
with The Girls’ Club for the stage on which it is 
enacted! Are you tired of the part of a mere 
spectator? or, if already a player, do you aspire 
to a bigger part? If so. write to 

THE MANAGER OF THE GrirRis’ CLUB 
THE Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Eat more Quaker Oats 


HIS is the advice of 

food experts. Eat 
plentifully of Quaker Oats; 
give it to your children at 
least twice a day. 


All the experiments with 
laborers, athletes, school chil- 
dren and invalids prove that for 
increasing vitality, by whole- 
some building of the tissues, 
there is no food equal to 
Quaker Oats eaten regularly 
and _ often. 


There are two reasons for this; 
first, the tremendous vitalizing and 
nourishing properties of oats; and 
second, the methods employed in 


making Quaker Oats. 


The choicest white oats grown are 
bought by us, the grain is sorted and 
cleaned through more than_ forty 
painstaking processes and the kernels 
of white oats finally chosen to be 
made into Quaker Oats are the rich, 
full, meaty kernels of uniform weight, 
thickness and length. 


These kernels are then scoured, dusted, 
wiped and polished until they are absolutely 
clean; cleaner than you could ever make a 
single grain if you worked on it alone. The 
roasting and rolling bring out the full rich 
flavor that distinguishes Quaker Oats from 
all other oatmeals. 


Quaker Oats is without a peer. It stands 
alone, pure, clean, wholesome, economical. 


The best and cheapest food you can eat. 


Regular size package loc except in the South and far West. 
Also sold in large Family package and in tins. Ask your grocer. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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“Meérode” “4. Underwear 


Inanimate objects can talk as well as live ones—Slowly, but forcibly 
the “MERODE” product tells its story to the Wearer 








When we placed the “MERODE” UNDERWEAR 
in the hands of the dealers, we knew its fate would be 


decided by the public. 


Judging by the greatly increasing sales, we must con- 
clude that the verdict is most favorable, and that the 
““MERODE”’ Garments have told their story silently with 
good effect. 
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Everything has been said about the making of 
“MERODE”’—We wish you could visit the great Mill — 
equipped with wonderful machinery —Clean and Bright — 
Light and Air in abundance —Splendid body of Operators 
turning out 1,500 Dozens of ““MERODE” daily 


garment the counterpart of the other in Regularity, Beauty 
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of Finish, and accurate in Cut. 


Think of the most beautiful Underwear possible — Add 
to it every point of Comfort—Endow it with superior 
Quality— Give it the name of ““MERODE,”’ and you will 











Ae 

) ; fairly revel in seemingly impossible Underwear luxury. 

, FF 
la bi : : ; ~ ; 
t i A world of annoyance and discomfort will be saved if 
vat - . F 2 Nhe ° 
i you will ask only for the ‘*MERODE”’ Brand, and avoid 


substitutes.— Every Quality has a style number— Some of the 


et 


many desirable early Fall weights are fully described below. 


Drawers, 


| PSD kor Wo WC H Tights c eer pia 
wal) — aa rei °° 
- Sizes 4/6 Pg Sizes 4/6 sg 
No. DESCRIPTION 
545 Women’s Bleached White, Light Weight, kine Combed Cotton . . $ 139 $ 50 $ .75 $1.00 
S05 Women’s Cream White (bleaches to pure White after sai Medium 
Weight, Finest Combed Cotton. . . . i 50 65 1.00 1.25 
1464 Women’s Cream White (bleaches to pure White hens Wi gidaa Heavy 
Weight, Fleece Lined, Finest Combed Cotton . . . . . 50 65 1.00 1.25 
S562 Women’s White, Light Weight Merino, 50% Wool . . . . . . me i 1.00 1.25 1.50) 
566 Women’s White, Medium Weight Merino, 50% Wool . . . . . aL 1.00 1.50 1.75 
$13. Women’s White, Light Weight Silk and Wool, 25% Silk , 1.00 1.25 2.00 ya 5 
618 Women’s White, Medium Weight Silk and Wool, 25% Silk 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.25 
672 Women’s White and Silver, Winter Weight Merino, 75% Wool . . 1.00 25 2.00 2.25 
140 Women’s White and Silver, Winter Weight Merino, 85% Wool 1.25 1.50 2.25 4.75 
674 Women’s White, Winter Weight, Silk and Wool, 50% Wool 1.50 1.75 3.00) 3.50 
Union Suits 
*% ~ " vy Vests and Drawers Same quality 
hor Children Ras a had 
2661 Children’s White, Light Weight, Fine Combed Cotton, H. N. LS. 
and H. N.S. S. Vests and Knee and Ankle Drawers. . .  $ .35 $ .45 $ .65 
2662/5 Children’s White, Winter Weight, Combed Cotton, Fleece Lined . 35 45 75 
2665 Children’s White, Light Weight Merino, 507% Wool, H. N. L. S. 
and H. N.S. S. Vests and Knee and Ankle hme ' 50 65 1.00 
2666 Children’s White and Silver Grey, Winter Weight Merino, 60 7% W wed 50 65 1.00 
2650 Children’s White, Heavy Weight Merino, 85% Wool. . . . . 75 1.00 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If you cannot find at your dealer, we will direct you to 
nearest dealer, or send any number of above styles, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Dept. A. 
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This Oven 
Thermometer 
saves fuel 
and makes 
baking easy. 


You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 306. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. That's 
all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the country. 
Perhaps many in your own town. Ask their 
owners. ‘Thousands have written us that 
there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo — any- 
where at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalog tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible peop!e. We make all kinds of 
stoves and ranges for all purposes and for 
all kind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. 3esides — you are given 
360 days to test your stove. Your money 
back if the Kalamazoo is not just as repre- 
sented. 


We Pay the Freight 
and guarantee safe delivery. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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THE SOUVENIR CARDS 
HE SENT HOME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 





ON THE RHINE, August 6. 
Dear Miss Marcy: At last I am on the 
Rhine, the river that flows through the 
hearts of the German people. Wish you 
could see these quaint old stone towns, 
black with age, and the castles that rise, 
ruined’ and roofless, from every hilltop. 
This is a mighty hard climate on castles. 
They are as scarred and shattered and 
black as extinct volcanoes. But there is a 
restaurant in almost every one. The mile- 
posts in Germany consist of restaurants. 
We Americans may pay too much atten- 
tion to money, but we are not so fond of it 
as the.Germans seem to be of mealtimes. 

WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 








Bonn, August 6. 
Dear Father: Have been steaming up 
the Rhine all day. I thought this river 
was only used to make poetry about, but 
it is busier than any railroad. We have 
passed fifteen towboats in the last hour. 
It is a small river and is kept in beautiful 
repair. Its banks are neatly paved, and it 
is only allowed to flow in broad, easy 
curves. I suppose when the Rhine goes on 
a rampage in the spring, like the Ohio, they 
arrest it and fine it as they do eve rything 
else in Germany. ‘There are many fac- 
tories on the Rhine near Cologne, and they 
are almost as decorative as the ice-houses 

along the Hudson. WILL. 











ON THE RHINE, August 6. 
Dear Tom: Man puts it all over Nature 
on the Rhine. Asa work of Nature it is a 
runty little third-rate stream running in a 
squdgy valley between the hills. As a work 
a man it is a beautiful, rock-walled river 
running between miles of vineyards ter- 
raced on the hills, guarded with a ruined 
castle at every bend, and lined along its 
banks with old walled towns and villas. 
Scarcely a foot of it but has been made 
picturesque artificially. The guidebook 
says there has been a battle in every field 
and an epitaph for every stone. I don’t 
blame men for fighting for this country. It 

was like fighting for Helen of Troy. But. 
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O matter what a dress shield 
costs, if it will save a dress 
which costs more it is a good in- 
vestment, but Omo dress shields, 
which contain no rubber, and 
are warranted moisture-proof, 
odorless and washable, cost no 
more than others not so good. 
If you cannot buy Omo at your 
notion counter, let us send you 
the name of a notion counter 
where you can, or let us send 


you a sample pair for 25 cents. 
Made in many sizes. 


The Omo Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 


NEAR Dir LORELEI, August 6. 
Dear Miss Marcy: We are just passing 
Die Lorelei, which I send you on this card. 
It is a rock ¢ cliff goo feet high, around which 
the river curves sharply. Once a beautiful 
young lady made her lair there and lured 
mariners to their fate by her singing. Now 
there is a hotel on top, and Die Lorelei 
lures tourists to dinner with an orchestra. 

Even legends can be up-to-date. 
WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 











ON THE RHINE, August 6. | 


Dear Uncle Ned: Here is an old village 
which we have just passed on the banks of 
the Rhine. It looks as if it had petrified 
300 yearsago. The only old-looking things 
in North Germany were the windmills and 
the women in the fields. The only new- 
looking things in this country are the rail- 
roads along the banks and the steamers on 
the river. Ten miles back in the valleys 
you can find villages where they are just 
learning that Paris has surrendered. 

Your NEPHEW. 








WIESBADEN, August 7. 

Dear Tom: This is the Hot Springs of 
Germany, only they run it on the slow 
gear. It contains 100,000 people who are 
divided into two classes—those who are 
taking the baths and those who are making 
them pay for it. Wiesbaden is a handsome 
city, full of brand-new rich houses built 
in Greco-Roman and catch-as-catch-can 
styles. 

Found a great curiosity in this city—a 
house built of wood. First I have seen in 
Germany. They conserve their forests so 
well here that after you light a match you 
can sell the stem for kindling. BILL. 



















































































SS Pants 


WATERPROOF 


Button over regular diaper. No 
pins. Comfortable, healthful. Keep 
baby's dresses dry and sweet. Price, 50c. 

Made from Stork Sheeting, a white, 
light-weight, waterproof fabric. Soft, 
pliable, easily cleansed. Does not irri- 


bear the word ‘‘Stork,’’ our registered 
trade-mark. 

Pree — If your dealer does not keep Stork 
goods, send us his name and we will mail 
you free a baby sponge bag made of Stork 
Sheeting, also descriptive booklet. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 1 U, Boston, Mass. 


stork 


FRANKFORT, August 8. 
Dear Dad: Spent today in Frankfort. 
It is as large as Milwaukee and contains 
almost as many Germans. In America it 
is famed for its sausages, but here they 
seem to think more of the fact that it was 
Goethe’s birthplace. Charlemagne, Martin 
Luther and Rothschild were old Frank- 
furters. This city is full of buildings from 
goo years to nine months old, and the 

older they are the better-looking. WILL. 








me ae 


tate the skin. Per yard, $1.00 and $1.50. ff 
j Caution — Be sure the goods you buy 








EN ROUTE FOR SWITZERLAND, August ro. 
My dear Mother: I am so near Switzer- 
land that I can see a little thin line of 
white about as wide as a piece of baby 
ribbon on the horizon, which they say is 
the Alps. We have been passing the 
advance guard of Swiss chalets that are 
scattered over the mountains in the Black 
Forest—which isn’t as black asit is painted. 
This is almost the most beautiful part of 
Germany and I hate to say ‘‘ Auf Wieder- 
sehen” to it. Think of 100 miles of forest 
and valley as neatly kept as a parlor floor. 

Lovingly, WILLIAM. 
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PAs U.S. Pat.OFff. 
“WEARS LIKE IRON” 
és Big 
. fnawuveniniits made 
Mamma, in a little way” 


Show ME 








How Many 
Things 


in your house 
which could 
and ought 
to be refin- 
ished with 
a beautiful @ 
glossy sur- 
We ae isi face that 
) ‘wears like 
b iron —if you only knew how. 
Its easy to know how. 


JAP-A-LAC requires neither work 
nor technical knowledge. A child can 
apply it, although maturer judgment and 
good taste in the selection of colors 1s 
needed to insure harmony of tones. 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most 


durable and lustrous colored varnish made. 
Applied according to directions it “sets” 
hard as adamant with a mirrorlike surface, 


and “‘ Wears Like Iron.” 
JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beau- 


tiful colors for refinishing every kind of 
Woodwork, Bric-a-brac,Chandeliers, Floors, 
Furniture and every painted or varnished 
surface from cellar to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug 
Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send 
us his name, with |0c to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send a free sample quarter pint can of any 


color (except gold, which is 25c) to any point in 
the United States. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting 
information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CoO. 


2974 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 











Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality 
manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 





JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “What 
shall | do with my old carpeted Floor to make it sanitary and refined?’’ Your 
Painter can do it at a little expense or you can do it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 
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Forty-One Beautiful Suesine Samples 
Allthe Newest, Most Exquisite Shades 


285 square inches in all. 








FREE 


Equal to 2 pages of this magazine 








We ask only, that, when writing for these free samples, you will mention the name of your regular dry-goods 
dealer, and say whether he sells Suesine Silk or not. Please be sure to give that information in writing to us. 





EFORE you buy any material—for street wear, calling, dinner 
dresses, dance dresses, wedding and reception gowns, for day- 
time or evening waists, house gowns, or kimonos—see Suesine 

Silk in forty-one cheerful, brilliant, dainty and delicate shades and 


in the new colors of: 


Chartreuse Ash Blue Manilla Lotus 
Mulberry Wistaria Taupe Catawba 
Sapphire Peacock Lobster Myrtle 


We want to introduce you to the beauty, the 
service, and the style of Suesine—and its won- 
derful adaptation to every dress purpose. For 
your own sake, do not guess about it—don’t 
jump at conclusions. Believe the evidence of 
your eyes. Go to your Dealer, ask him to 
show you Suesine—with the name on the edge 
of every yard—see it, feel it, compare it with 
China and Jap Silks costing twice as much, 
then decide. 

Suesine is recommended to you because it has 
merits which make it superior to any other silk 
of similar character. It is more durable than 
China or Jap Silk—though it costs less than 
half. 

If your Dealer hasn’t Suesine Silk—with the 
name on the selvage—don’t be talked into 
buying a substitute, or you will regret it. 
Suesine will not crack or split at creases, and 
it will not develop pin-holes like substitutes. 
Suesine is not loaded or weakened with tin or 
paste, iron-dust or the other adulterations 
which make the cheap imitations quickly fall 
into pieces. For your own safety and satis- 
faction we warn you that the enormous suc- 
cess of Suesine has tempted scores of stores to 
offer cheap, flimsy stuffs, masquerading and 
trading on the reputation of Suesine—don’t 
be coaxed or persuaded into buying them, for 
you will surely regret it if you do. Insist upon 
the genuine Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge of every yard. The 
fact that we stamp the name on every yard of 
Suesine Silk means a great deal to you. It 
means that if Suesine Silk disappoints you, or 
any of your friends, you can always avoid 
Suesine very easily ever afterward. 

The fact that we do stamp the name along the 
edge of every yard of Suesine Silk proves we 
are certain that nobody will be disappointed. 
Remember, unless the name Suesine Silk is 
on the selvage you are not seeing Suesine Silk. 


How to Get the 41 Beautiful 
Suesine Silk Samples FREE 


If you don’t find Suesine Silk easily, write to us. 
We want to hear from every reader of THE LapiEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL who finds any difficulty in getting 
Suesine Silk. We don’t ask you to hunt from store 
to store for Suesine Silk. There is a quicker and 
easier way. If your own Dealer has not Suesine, 
send us his name. We will send you the addresses of 
other stores in your vicinity where Suesine Silk is on 
sale in all its rich and delicate shades—thus saving 
you the time and trouble of hunting. : 

If, when you write and send us the name of your own 
Dealer he has not Suesine Silk, we will send you tree 
41 large samples showing each of the exquisite 
shades in which Suesine Silk is made. 





Thssssiciidaiiniiiaisntaniieetietaa to 











Bedford Mills, 8 to 14 Ww. 3d Street, 


be sure to mention the name and address of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 


Always, when writing, 





HEN you buy Suesine Silk for 4714¢ yd.—half the price of 
good China Silk 
greater durability and permanent beauty, gained by the 

special way in which strands of long, strong, silky, Egyptian Cotton 





you get sik with a greater strength, 


lilament are woven in the interior of the fabric. 









4705 


Practical Adaptation of the Moyen Age Style. 
Sizes 32—42 bust measure. Size 36 requires 
11% yards of Suesine Silk ($5.46). 


Like Everything Worth Imitating 
Substitutes are Offered for Suesine 


The imitations while new, can easily copy the appearance of Suesine 
Silk. But only while the imitation is new—before you wear it. The 
imitations can not copy the Suesine Quality, the Suesine method of 
or the lasting beauty of Suesine Silk. The imitations can 
not, and can never, copy the Suesine reliability, and Suesine Value 
which are guaranteed to you when you see the Suesine name on the 
Remember, every yard of Suesine i 
this is It is this extra quality 
which gives long life and greater worth and wear 


weaving 


selvage. branded with the 


name our guarantee of quality 
and combined 
with it are style and finish which insure beauty as well as durability. 
It is your protection in buying 18 carat in 
your ring; the mark of safety and surety that certifies satisfaction. 
Judge for yourself. Examine Suesine quality. Compare it with the 
Just note how much finer and more beautiful and 
the silk with the definite identity. 


It means the same as 


imitations. 
durable is Suesine— 














That is the “Suesine Idea.” 
Nobody can successfully copy or imitate it. 
That is why Suesine gives better service. 


New York City 


It is ours. 


Hundreds of thousands of well dressed, fas- 
tidious, tasteful women have bought Suesine 
Silk, and have proved that it holds its beauty, 
—and proved its marvelously greater value, 
—by their own experience. 

They buy Suesine again and again—refusing 
all imitations and substitutes—insist on 
buying only Suesine Silk—with the name on 
the selvage. That is proof that Suesine does 
hold its beauty and does give the full satis- 
faction that we claim for it. 

No advertisement we could write can speak 
half as strongly for Suesine Silk as the praise 
of these hundreds of thousands of women 
who know Suesine by their own experience— 
and who buy it again and again every season. 
Suesine Silk is a fabric for dressy use or for 
constant wear—for every week in the year, 
and for every day in the week. It comes in 
41 exquisite shades, but not in figures or pat- 
terns. It is 27 inches wide—not 26 or 
261% but full 27 inches wide. For dresses, 
blouses, peignoirs, nothing softer or more 
lustrous has ever been produced. For even- 
ing dresses it yields itself to varied treatments 
with wonderful grace—to tucking, pleating, 
shirring, smocking without making the 
woman who wears it seem large. It combines 
with laces as nothing else does and when 
made up with heavy embroideries every 
feature it has seems sharpened. It is espe- 
cially adapted for the soft clinging under- 
wear necessary for the proper effect in the 
appearance of the fashionable dresses of 
today. Remember 


SUESINE SILK 


Width 27 Inches 


is silk. Wqually important, remember the 
word SUESINE—it indicates our special 
way of making the fabric twice as strong, 
twice as serviceable, and giving it a beauty 
of three or fourfold durability. 


No Matter Where You Live it is Easy 
To Get Genuine “Suesine Silk” 


We don’t sell Suesine Silk except through regular 
retail merchants. But if we cannot send you the 
name and address of a dealer in your vicinity who 
has Suesine Silk, we will see that your order is filled 
at the same price, and just as conveniently, by a 
reliable retail house, if you will enclose color sample 
4c yd. Don’t put it off. Even if you 
will not be buying dress goods for some time to 


and price, 47 


come, let us tell you now the stores in your city that 
are ready to show you Suesine Silk. 

Write us a letter 
dealer’s name. 


or a postal will do. Mention your 
Write to us now, TO-DAY. 
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Saves THE. PERSONAL. 
One- CONDUCT OF BELINDA 
Third 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


for all of us, and it’s jollier being together. 
My man will follow with the roadster. You can 
spill him out and take it any time if you 
choose to.”’ 

He tucked Mrs. Nicholson, Belinda and 
Amelia into their places, and went back to wait 
for Laura May, who, the last minute, had 
gone upstairs for a handkerchief. When she 
came he lingered for an instant in the shadowy 
hall. 

‘It’s all on your account, you know, this tea 
party,” he said. ‘‘Rough on me that I can’t 
have you on the front seat, but I want Miss 
Making © Ss Carewe to like me. She’s a brick, and then she 
Coffee : : does the chaperoning stunts herself as a rule. 
on the If I could persuade her that she wouldn’t mind 
Table my joining you somewhere up North, while you 
are there, would you hate it?” 

The girl did not answer, but in some occult | 
way he gathered that she would not ‘‘hate it,” | 
and he followed her down the steps, looking | 
fatuously contented with life. 

The car hiccoughed, sneezed, groaned, pal- 
pitated and sped away through the sunlit 
streets, leaving a trail of gasoline and laughter 
behind it. 

Even Mrs. Nicholson, after a few nervous 
moments, gave herself up to the exhilaration of 
the swift movement and the infectious gayety 
of the daring driver. ‘‘If I only didn’t feel I 
had to scrooge my feet up to help us get by 
things I’d like it very much indeed,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘And if I could only remember that all 
the other people know that we’ll turn to the 
left. It seems so wonderfully intelligent of them 
to dodge us.” 















And gives you better coffee — 
better coffee because the grounds are 
not boiled or steeped — better coffee 
because only the goodness is ex- 
tracted. That’s what it means to 
have a 


anning- 


owlmanhi 
METEOR 
Coffee Percolator 


At leading dealers in Urn Style or 
Coffee Pot Style. Over 100 styles 
and sizes. Beautifully made. Re- 
liable Manning-Bowman 
quality throughout. 
Write for descriptive 
booklet * J-1.”’ 
Manning, Bowman & Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 
Makers ofthe wellknown — Foy 
Alcohol Gas Stove and Making 


** Eclipse’’ Bread 


os 


The heart of the city was soon left behind. 
The car flashed along dreary, shop-lined, sub- 
urban streets, past smug, vine-covered villas 
with grille gates and shell-bordered paths, out 
into a region of ampler spaces and more preten- 
tious dwellings, hidden away behind high brick 
walls. Finally it made a dive through an open 
gateway, ran along a private drive, and came 
to a stop before a dignified old house, where 
an imposing personage in livery responded 
solemnly to Lord Bantholme’s jovial greeting. 
Scores of motor-cars were puffing and panting 
near at hand, horses were pawing up the gravel, 
a flutter of gay frocks was disappearing through 
the wide doorway. Amelia and Laura May 


fairly groaned with rapture as they waited for 
WITHOUT the Earl to join them. 
HOLES ‘‘. do so love the beginnings of things,” 
Amelia remarked soulfully. ‘‘It’s like the or- 


The Only Safe Clasp chestra ‘tuning up’ at the opera or theater. 


e A That always makes me feel excited, and then 
For Children s the curtain goes up, and—oh, what a duck of 
Stockings 





a house when you get inside!” 

But they did not stay to examine the ram- 
bling rooms with their quaint, Old-World flavor; 
for beyond a second wide doorway an outdoor 
world was beckoning them, an alluring world of 
farreaching, velvety turf, across whose vivid 
green surface long shadows pointed eastward, 
a world of widespreading, great-bodied trees, 
of sweet-scented, flowering shrubs, of winding, 
shadowy paths, and silver, threading streams. 
In the distance splashes of swift-moving color 
marked the polo-field; everywhere women in 
light frocks were strolling, their silks and mus- 

0 lins glowing in the sunlight, melting into the 
ushion r 
HOSE Rubber Button shadows. Near the house tea-tables were spread 


ee ET eine 


Laura May bent an inquiring eye upon the 





Worn All Over the World tea-drinkers nearest her, and sank weakly into 
OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE a chair. ‘‘I simply can’t bear it. It’s all too ; f 
> rood to be true; and there’s pl ake and | 
Sin give age cata Male oe es ee eee Bubbly Jap Rose lather is all bubbles — no sediment. 
scalps OF price. | ‘*And toasted muffins!” added Amelia, in the . . 1 
Manufactured by | accents of one who sees a great light in darkness. It all dissolves, instantly. It leaves no harmful deposit 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY ff “*Let’s sit right here. I’m afraid to try to walk : 
ee eee cones for fear Tl eaten” and removes that left by animal fat soaps. 
.LGENUINE he ae at i “*It’s early for tea,” objected Belinda. a 
- vsti aa steele] “It’s never early for tea.” As you use Jap Rose Soap your skin improves. 
THE NAME = e “T thought perhaps we’d have tea rather ki f Bl M h 
STAMPED 4 ME early,”’ interposed Lord Bantholme, ‘‘and then Your pores breathe. Your SKIN QrOWS SO :. emisnes 
maa’ AS ees we could go for a whirl out Richmond way, and 


Bes H dine at the Star and Garter.” disappear. Jap Rose bubbly lather removes the cause 


Amelia turned her blue eyes toward the Earl 








and contemplated him soberly for a moment. of imperfect skins. Nature does the perfecting. Give 
® “‘Isn’t he young to have such wonderful ° 
A Good Oil Can a she asked of the group at large, in Nature a chance with 
nushed tones. 
filled with that famous 3-in-One oil id a 


for only roc. This special offer cov- TI , fal Bie ots 
Meo Rane eae 1ey consumed scandalous quantities of tea. 
ers al limited number of cans Ot Plum cake and muffins and jam melted away 
and is solely to introduce before them. Even the imperturbable waiter 
3-in-One to new people. changed into something approaching human 


The and | friendliness under the influence of their appre- 99 
The can or the oil id r. 3 riendliness under the influence of their appre ée Th B bbl B h S 
sone pwothen. ws t polishing | ciation and their cheerful idiocy. And Belinda e u e at oap 


furniture, was the idiot-in-chief, the most delectably and 


you have never eonatl frivolously absurd of the group. Courtney had Made by Kirk 
tried 3-in-One (Ot preventing | never seen her like this, and he hugged the reve- = : 
for lubricatin; rust on any metal lation to his heart. She was nearer, less alarm- Your skin 1s pure naturally. But ordinary opaque soap, made 

. g surface, do it now. ing, more approachable. And she was friendly ° . Th. b 
any mech- Wrap a dime in a —at peace with all the world. from animal fat, leaves a sediment in your pores. IS greasy SUD- 
anism id ae phe She iJ He had never liked Ranelagh. It occurred t« ° : 
Acinine. ¢ piece of paper and mailto | him that he had often called it the dullest spot stance can be readily detected in the lather. Clear your pores. 

> in London, and now he wondered vaguely at his n 
41B = IN ONE OIL co. former blindness. Ranelagh, it seemed, was Stop UsEng such sOnpe. 
roadway New York City a place enchanted, joy-soaked, bliss-evoking. 


i : i o-called “‘glycerine” 
By return you get the can Even the advent of Count de Brissac, strolling Jap Rose Soap ” transparent It os aor . - d sy 
across from the tennis-courts with friends whom | soap. It softens the skin— does not dry it. It is especially good 


. he promptly deserted to join Lord Bantholme’s . . : 
Full of 3-in-One party, could not disturb the general serenity. for hair —leaves it fluffy, and makes it stay clean longer, because 








Bantholme’s face for an instant clouded, but is 
4 BORATED the next moment relapsed into sunny content; the flufiness doesn t attract dust. 
and when the time for departure came he even is I: 
+ TALCUM expressed a polite regret that the capacity of his Jap Rose Soap costs ten cents. The cake is large. If you 
— would not permit him to offer the Count use it exclusively without any ordinary soap, the improvement you 
‘“But there’s the roadster,” Amclia suggested. will notice every day will prevent you from ever putting opaque, 
**Mr. Courtney could take somebody in that.” di d 7 ki h : : 
There was an almost imperceptible hesita- sediment epositing soaps on your skin or alr again. 
- tion, then the Earl plunged valiantly into the 
? breach. ‘‘Why, yes; you wouldn’t mind driv- Refuse imitations. Look for the Jap girl on every package. 


Prickly Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, and all afflictions 
of theskin. “ Alittlehigher 


ing, Courtney? That would give us extra places 


in the big car. Count de Brisesc, we are dining James S. Kirk & Co.,360 N. Water St., Chicago 


If you have no other 










in price, perhaps, than worth- “ngageme ce : 7 
. less" substitutes, but a reason ’ ES ctiehted ” S . I T; “4 I OF f e We will send a fifty cent puzzle 
. : for it.” Delightful after shav- 8 : , pecita rita er ® pict d Y/ k f Ja 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. As they waited for the cars Belinda grappled picture and sample care 0 P 
Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample free. with the situation. Lord Bantholme would like Rose Soap, for the name of your dealer and ten cents in stamps. 
Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 4 











GERHARD MENNEN CO.,Newark,N. J. —— CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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Is in Your Town Now 


We have now done what most of our custom- 
ers wanted. We have arranged with one dealer 
in each of four thousand towns to show our 
fall styles and cloths. 

An experienced fitter will take all the meas- 
urements necessary. This fitter will send us 
the facts about your figure and style. Then 
your dealer will deliver our man-tailored gar- 
ments—made to your individual measure—and 
guarantee you perfect satisfaction and fit. Your 
own home dealer—a man whom you know— 
gives you that guarantee. 

Thus you can get the genuine American 
Ladies Tailoring service—get it right at home, 
with almost no trouble at all. 


He Has Our Portfolio 


Our Fall Style Book is a great cloth-bound 
portfolio. It costs us five dollars per copy. 

The styles are shown in the form of large 
plates, all in actual colors. The pictures are 
drawn from living models, fitted with our fall- 
style garments. 

There are 24 suit styles shown in the book, 
18 skirt styles and 12 styles of coats. They 
are the very cream of the hundreds of styles 
which we have gathered from all over the world. 

In this book there are also 180 different sam- 
ples of cloth. And you can have any garment 
made to your measure in any cloth you select. 


i Agency for 
oNilaule-tii O-leliss 


AEviloyabit:an Oxey 


Made-to-Measure Service 





Our agent in your town has a small sign like this 
on the front of his store. 





Think what a variety! Suppose you saw 24 
styles of suits, each made up in 180 kinds of 
cloth. There would be 4,320 suits in that ex- 
hibit, yet only one size in each. 

In this book of ours you have just such an 
exhibit. And any suit or garment will be made 
to fit your style and figure—exactly as well as 
though you came to our tailoring parlors. 

Our representative in your town has this 
book on show. We will tell you where it is 
when you write us. 


Right-at-Home Service 


Wherever you are, you can now get man- 
tailored garments, made to your measure, just 
as conveniently as though you lived in New 
York or Chicago. You can get just as perfect 
a fit, just as chic effects, and can choose from 
a larger variety. 

You can save from one-half to three-fourths 
on the prices that smaller tailors charge. lor 
we make a thousand garments to the small 
tailor’s one. We buy our materials in enormous 
lots—sometimes the whole factory output. 


Now you go to our representative, in your 
own town, and pick out the style and cloth. 
He takes the measurements—fifty if necessary 

and takes them with absolute accuracy. He 
gives us your complete description; so we know 
your style, your carriage, your individuality. 
Then our tailors work to the same advantage as 
though you stood before them. They give you 
the same perfect fit, the same chic effects as 
though our tailoring parlors were moved to your 
town. 

In a few days, our representative—who may 
be your dealer—delivers the garments under 
our guarantee. If they are not satisfactory 
in every way, you simply refuse to accept 
them. 


Very Low Prices 


Our representative in your own town will 
quote our prices on any style of garment, made 
in any cloth you select. 

Our prices on man-tailored suits, made to 
your measure, run from $13.50 to $45. Our 
tailored-to-measure skirts run from $5.50 to $15. 
Our coats, made to measure, from $7.50 to $25. 

Grade for grade, these prices are almost as low 
as for ready-made garments. And think of the 
immeasurable difference. Here you have gar- 
ments made to fit you alone —-made to fit your 
figure, suit your style and accent your individu- 
ality. Each garment is made under the personal 
direction of Monsieur Kayser. All are made by 
journeyman tailors, in sunny and sanitary shops. 

There is no comparison at all. When a woman 
once wears an American Ladies Tailoring gar- 
ment she will never want any others. 


Fall Style Book Free 


We have prepared a book showing every 
style shown in our large portfolio. It shows 
the very cream of all the fall creations. And it 
tells all the details of this enormous business. 

Mail us this coupon today for it. When we 
send it we will tell you what dealer in your town 
has our big portfolio. 

Please cut out this coupon now, and mail it 
before you forget it. 


NN es | 





American Ladies Tailoring Co. 
218 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Please mail me your Free Style Book, and tell me 
what local dealer has your portfolio. 


Name 


Address 
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Sanitas Bathrooms 


Most well kept homes have Sanitas bathrooms. 
They're the cleanest, the most easily kept clean 
—the brightest, most attractive. 


Expense need not keep you from having 
Sanitas on your bathroom walls. It’s the best, 
yet the least expensive. 

Printed in oil colors on strong muslin and giened like 


tile, in the handsomest tile designs. Other glazed pat- 
terns for the kitchen and pantry. 
For living, dining and sleeping rooms use the beau- 
tiful dull finished Sanitas reproductions of the finest 
wall papers and fabrics. 
All Sanitas is fade-proof, stain- 
proof, crack - and - tear - proof. 
damp cloth cleans it instantly. 
WRITE TODAY to our Department 
of Home Decoration. State which 
room or rooms you wish to deco- 
rate and receive free samples with 
sketches of clever new effects. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway, New York City 








MERITS When you buy table oil cloth be 

sure toask for **MERITAS.” This 
Ee) trade mark on back of every yard 
Die tot] guarantees perfection. 

















** How to Care for 


The Hair and Scalp” 


is practically explained in our free 
booklet. Send postal for it today 
and learn of the inestimable value of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


in the routine cleansing of the scalp 
and hair, for dandruff, falling hair, 
dryness, excessive oiline Ss, etc, 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 87-G, 81-83 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 














BECOME A NURSE 





‘I owe my success to the 
Chautauqua School of Nursing” 


Mrs. Mary E. Tilton, King Ferry, N.Y. 
“I have all the work I can do — receive $25 a 
week.” Miss Virginia Avens, 488 Nostrand Ave., 
; Brooklyn, N.Y. 
‘ . 
On my last case I received $20 a week.”’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth W, Stevick, 774 N. 23d St., Phila., Pa. 
We trained these women in their own homes 
to become professional nurses. 
We have trained thousands of others, beginners 
and practical nurses, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 
If YOU want a larger sphere of influence, greater independ- 
ence and worthier remuneration, send TODAY for 52 page 
Blue Book explaining our method ; interesting stories of ex- 
perience by our graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 














ca yy The OXYGEN Tooth Powder: 


Prevents Decay 


| Dentists advise its use. 


Ee, All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
isa A Ina Size hand Boke soi 


a ipt of Five Cents. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fu = St, New York. 

















THE PERSONAL 


CONDUCT OF BELINDA | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


to have Laura May in his car; that was obvious 
enough. ‘The roadster would not be comfort- 
able for Mrs. Nicholson, and Amelia must not 
be allowed to go alone with Courtney. The 
child shouldn’t be married out-of-hand for her 
money, if vigilant chaperoning could prevent. 
And the result of all this reflection was that the 
big car dashed off with Laura May beside the 
Earl in the front seat, and Mrs. Nicholson, 
Amelia and the Count occupying the tonneau, 
while Jack Courtney, to his surprise and joy, 
found Belinda beside him in the roadster with 
the chauffeur on the rumble behind. 

He was quiet as he followed the flying car 
through the sunset lights and shadows, and the 
girl beside him misread his silence. So he was 
sulky because he could not have Amelia—be- 

cause he had to put up with her! A compli- 
mentary young man, this! It would serve him 
right if she should A wicked twinkle crept 
into her eyes. Her lips curled into a smile. She 
looked sidewise at the man’s clear-cut profile. 

It would serve him quite right—and it 
wouldn’t be unfair to Amelia. The girl hadn’t 
really learned to care about him yet, and he 
wasn’t in love with her. He didn’t care about 
anything except money. If one should make 
him care—it might be a salutary lesson, and it 
would be one way of keeping Amelia out of 
trouble. To be sulky because he had to motor 
alone with her! There were men of excellent 
judgment who quite liked it. They had told 
her so. Her smile trembled into a laugh—a low, 
mocking little laugh, which made Courtney 
turn to meet hereyes. They were laughing, too. 

‘Alone With the Chaperon: a Tragedy in 
One Act!” she said lightly 

He colored. ‘‘Call it comedy, Miss Carewe. 
Tragedies end unhappily.” 

‘*But one-act tragedies end quickly; that is 
in their favor.’ 

‘*What gue wrantee have you that the play has 
only one act?’ 

‘‘We dine at eight.” 

“*The scene shifts: that is all.” 


aot 


Really the man was quite willing to play the 
game. It would be interesting to see him in 
earnest, when he could look at one like that in 
jest. Poor, susceptible Amelia! The chances 
were against her, unless 

**You’ll let me drive you home tonight, 
Carewe?” 

Evidently he was resigned to the worst. 

‘*T should enjoy it.” She was very gentle, 
and when Belinda was gentle she was exceed 
ingly upsetting. ‘‘If you are sure it wouldn’t 
be a bore for you?” Humility was even more 
upsetting than gentleness. 

!” Jt was an eruption, but he remem- 


Miss 


‘*A bore! 
bered the chauffeur and checked the threatened 
lava flow. ‘‘It would make me very happy,” he 
said quietly. 

Of course he couldn’t mean it, 
way of saying things as though he meant them. 
If he should ever be in earnest he might make 
love to some one very nicely indeed. Most men 
yungled it so. They hadn’t the eyes nor the 
mouth nor the voice for it. 

**You will come?” 

She was merely doing her duty by 
That was understood; but the path of duty, so 
it seemed, was not invariably thorny. Occa- 
sionally one could get a beautiful slide on it. 
“If you are sure you care to have me.” 

“On, i care,” 

They slipped into a forest gloom and ran 
through soft green dusks toward an opal west. 
As they came out into the open again Courtney 
looked down at his companion. His face was 
grave, slightly puzzled, full of question, but he 
said nothing. Violet shadows were gathering 
in the hollows of the downs, faint lights began 
to twinkle wanly here and there in the distance; 
but the day lingered, scattering pale shreds of 
rose and blue and gold among the invading 
purples and grays. In the hush that had fallen 
the throb of the motor seemed loud, insistent, 
and Courtney’s voice, when he broke his silence, 
startled the girl beside him. 

**Oh, yes, I care,” he said grimly. 
were on the road ahead, his hand gripped the 
steering-wheel tightly, his jaw was set. 

He lapsed into silence again, and Belinda 
fumbled about in her brain for small-talk; but 
the witchery of the hour sealed her lips and set 
her heart and her fancy playing strange tricks. 


or 


The dinner at the Star and Garter was a suc- 
cess from every point of view. Hilarity reigned 
and Belinda was responsible for a large per- 
centage of the hilarity. She was irrepressibly 
gay, irresistiblyfunny. Incidentally she was be- 
witchingly pretty. Even Lord Bantholme had 
moments when he wavered ’twixt black eyes and 
brown. 

“Why do you twinkle, 
Carewe?” he asked in mock dismay. 
afraid of you. Youre elfish. I suspect you of 
traffic with the little people. I wouldn’t dare 
try to motor you across running water.” 

‘**A star danced in Heaven and under that 
star I was born,’” Belinda quoted, ‘*but I bow 
to my natal star only when I’m off duty. To- 
morrow I'll do viole nce to my birthright and 
walk soberly again.’ 

Her mood lasted even when the dinner had 
ended and she and Courtney were speeding 
homeward through the summer night. No more 
eloquent silences. She was painstakingly con- 
versational, clever, witty; but for personalities, 
serious talk, she left no loophole, and when 
Courtney stopped the roadster before the 
boarding-house door his face wore a look of dis- 
appointment altogether incompatible with the 
quality of the entertainment he had received. 


XIII 


ORD BANTHOLME and Laura May had 

evolved the idea that Miss Carewe’s party 
should motor down to Windsor on the last day 
of their London week. The Earl brought the 
invitation in person immediately after break- 
fast and delivered it to Miss Carewe and Mr. 
Perkins, whom he found in the drawing-room. 


but he had a 


Amelia. 


His eyes 


Miss 
hdl fo | 


twinkle so, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1909 


Your dressing-sacks, kimonos, pillow- 
covers, your draperies, too, will be 
prettier, more washable, moreservice- 
able,if youuse PassaicPrints, Madam. 











National Twill Drapery 

is printed in fast colors on the 
standard twill cloth, 25 inches 
wide, in patterns and colorings 
suitable for furniture-spreads 
and window draperies. 


Challie Vendome 


is a cotton challie, 29 inches 
wide, printed in fast colors in 
imitation of imported wool 


challies, in a great variety 
of colorings, suitable for 
kimonos, sacques, etc. 


Trouville Challie 





the leading low-priced cotton 
challie printed in a great 
ariety of Persian and chintz 
effects, suitable for bed- 
spreads and comfortables. 


Don’t forget the name — Passaic. Ask 
for them next time you’re buying prints. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 


Passaic New Jersey 
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A Child to Dress 
A Boy or Girl at School 


Send for our catalogue of 


article is accurately described, 
stated, 


for ordering goods by letter. 


sizes given, 


tion to the wants of distant 
ordered by mail are 
enced house shoppers. 
satisfaction assured, 


patrons. All goods 


Promptness 


Copy oF NEW FALL CATALOGUE 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of request. 





If You Have an Infant to Clothe 


Children’s Fall Fashions 


This is a complete guide to the Stylish Outfitting 


of Misses, Youths, Children and Infants. It illus 
trates and describes our distinctive Fall and Winter 
Fashions in Dresses, Suits, Wraps, Coats Millinery : 
Hats, Hosiery, Underwear and Furnis hing . Every 


. A pl ic ca 
making it most convenient and satisfactory 


OuR MAIL ORDER SERVICE gives personal atten- 


personally selected by experi- 
, accuracy and 





Address Department 1, 60-62 West 23d Street, New York 











my 30 long and 72 short patterns (reg. 
25c. each) with full directions, mate- 
riz ls, etc., in plain envelope only 25c. 





Raby and Children’s Clothing from birth to 9 years. 
Postage and express paid, Send today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 102 Hodgkins Bldg., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dainty Baby Clothes 


Until Sept. 25th I willgive bothsets of 


Free list of Baby's First Needs and Art 
Picture of Mother and Rady in colors to all 
who send for my illustrated catalogue of Dadsty 





FREE to Mothers! 


“The 20th Century Baby ” tells how to 
raise healthy children and describes 


GLASCOCK’S Walker 


At Dealers or Direct 
Baby walks without danger of bowed legs 
or weak back. Develops limbs and body. 
Write for this Book today 
GLASCOCK Bros, MFG. Co., 
100 Ray Street, Muncie, Ind, 













ENGRAVED WEDDING 

0 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
paid. 
of the famous Elliott Standard. 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 


$700 


Including inside and outside envelopes, and express 
Visiting cards, At Home and Reception cards 
Samples on request. 
1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 








"Book « on oF Fans © ae 


Don’t buy furs until you have seen 
this new beautifully illustrated book, 
Edition A9. Tells how to save money 
in selecting, remodeling, cleaningand 
caring for furs. Illustrates and prices 
complete line of fur garments for men 

g and women — all of the celebrated 
hele and designs. Manyexcep- §f 
tional bargains. Write for Book today. John 








Registeredin U. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, 
sick-room. Worn in rubber 
boots, absorb perspira- 
tion. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 


S. Patent Office 
bath 


PARKER’ S Arctic Socks 
gi 


and 





Catalogue free. 













Look for Parker’s name in 
everypair. J.H.ParkerCo., Dept.1I,25 James St., Malden, Mass. 








yee, slat Send ten cents and receive by return 
~ 12 White Freesia bulbs, or 1 Lil 
= Candidum bulb with beautifully illustrated 
complete Fall bulb Catalogue. September 
is the month to plant Freesias and Candidum, 
H. H. Berger & Co.,70 Warren St., NewYork 














GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BLSAMPLE FREE 


SS 





85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. | 





































THIS VALUABLE CATALOG IS FREE 


This latest Fall and Winter Cat- 

+ open, alog places all the New York 

1909-5 shopping advantages right in 
yourown home. In its 265 pages 
is illustrated and described all 
that is new, stylish and correct 
in wearing apparel for women, 
men and children; all the latest 
novelties and household supplies. 
The prices quoted are the lowest 
in America. We tell you in our 
catalog how to save express and 
freight charges. We guarantee 
the quality of every piece of 
merchandise we sell. The de- 
mand for our catalog is al- 
ways very great. To avoid 
disappointment, be sure and 
write for it today. Itis FREE. 
Address Department 5 A, 


Here Are Three Typical Siegel Cooper Bargains 


No.69x7A. This Tailored Suit will be No. 70x7A. This Waistof No. 79 x 7A. New Style Fall 



























Hlere is a book full of beautiful 
new styles for the Falland Win- 
ter season, 1909-10. There are 
many fashion catalogs offered 
free but most of them are not 
worth the postage it costs to 
carry them. You must have 
discovered this as well as we. 
Our catalog costs us over 
$200,000.00 every year to 
print and mail. When we 
say to you that our catalog 
is valuable we leave it to you 
to prove this. Send for it 
today. If this catalog doesn’t 
help you save money, if 
it doesn’t make shopping 
doubly easy for you, de- 
stroy it. It will be our loss, 
not yours. 
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the pd ah eal. -, : oe - white linene is the latest Fall Skirt, made of fine quality all “a Ik \\\ 

good qua ity broadcloth, in navy blue, black, style; the entire front is elab- wool Panama cloth, in black, § NY No. 79x7A 
yvreen and sinoke gray; the jacket coat is cut = ith ot ‘ llue and brown; it is designed SQN a. 

in 40-inch length, in single-breasted style, orately trimmed with pin tucks, with a panel front, trimmed with 


fastening with large jet buttons; semi-fitting lace insertion in Irish Croc het twenty-fourself-covered buttons; 
3 back; the back seams and pockets are pattern, and is beautifully either side of panel and back to 
No. 69x 7A trimmed with silk braid loops and small jet embroidered in a pretty floral below hips made in yoke effect, 


¥ Skirt 


$ 49° 





buttons; notch collar and close fitting coat design; cluster tucked back; below which the skirt is closely 
e : sleeves, finished with turn-back cuffs ; lined full length sleeves with tailored side plaited, falling in a graceful \| 
Suit with guaranteed satin lining; the skirt is, uffs, fastening with button flare; it is excellently tailored | 
designed in the very latest style, with cluster is Gees 


and finished in the best pos- Hh 
plaited panels, which terminate in a graceful sible manner; lengths 37 to 43 uy I 


\ $ 5 fill flare : sizes 32 to 44 bust; skirt lengths 37 Tac nd Piero a fastens inches ; waist measure 23 to 29 
| 1]! See a $TL7S nicks: ©" $1.90. ihe: sel le $4 9B 
SIEGEL COOPER CO.’S LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


is absolute and goes with each article purchased from this advertise- 
ment or from our catalog. If your purchase does not prove satisfactory 
in every detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever secured, 
return it to us at our expense and your money and all charges will be 
promptly refunded. The advantages are all yours—New York’s latest 
styles at bargain prices. The risk all ours. 


and buttonhole; tucked and 




















Don’t delay in sending for your copy of this valuable catalog. Write for it just as soon as 
you’ve read this advertisement. Remember that in this way over a million American women 
are shopping regularly in New York and are thus securing better values for less money than 
they could get anywhere else in the worid. 


THE BIG STORE 


J.B.GREENHU 


Sixth Avenue NEW | 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Get Daverman’s New $1 Book 


ay and 10 cents 
| for 25c postage. 
“Low Cost Modern 
Homes’’( Regular price 
$1.00.) Special price 
25c and 10c postage. 
This book contains de- 
signs never before pub- 
lished, costing from 
— $1,500 to $3,000. Shows 
you how to build cheaply and well. Saves you 70% 
on your plans. Own yourhome. Let us plan it for 
you and save money. Our 7,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers our best reference. Kemeimber this great 
book is yours for only 25e¢ and 10c¢ postage. 


“Palatial Modern Homes” 


Fifteenth edition containing houses, flats, etc., from 
\ $3,500 to $20,000. Kor those wishing something 











CITY IN ITSELF 


OPER G: 


PRESIDENT 













































The REDUSO is more than ever to be recognized as the 


aah esr ‘ ; nes ea Z keep it soft, 
most advanced and improved construction in Corseting the well ; clas sue 
developed woman. ‘The fleshy figure is supported just where fluffy with PF 
support is most required. ' . 
The REDUSO Corset achieves the remarkable reduction of W & B Swedish 





from one to five inches over hips and abdomen without the Hair Powder 
slightest squeezing or discomfort, and absolutely unaided by straps 
The Dry Shampoo 


or harness-like devices. 
that cleanses the hair without washing. The pow- 
der removes cust, grease and excessive oil after 
brushing. Keeps the hair in splendid condition. 
Price $1.00, 50c (by mail 60e¢) and 10¢. If your dealer 


can't supply you, send 10c for a liberal trial package and 
pamphlet *‘ How to Have Handsome Hair."’ 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


more costly. Price 25¢ and 10c¢ postage. 


















The new W. B. NUFORM Corsets with the ‘sloping bust’ 
and delicately ‘‘incurved waist’ give ashapely beauty toall average 
figures. There are many styles, each one adapted toa particular type. 


b 
“Cottages and Bungalows” 
Sixty-eight designs small houses, cottages and 
little bungalows $300 to $9,000. Sent for 25e¢ and 
5c postage. A very popular book. 





REDUSO, Style 770 (As pictured).—A 
corset well adapted for tall, large figures, 


. . +» = 
“California Bungalows we 
Medium high bust, incurving waist and ee 

we yy 
° gs * 


Sixty designs of real western bungalows, costing 
$500 and up. Suited to any climate. Can_ be 
used as Summer cottage or all-vear house. The 
best book of its kind at any price. Our price to 
you only 25¢ and Se postage. Order it today be- 
fore editic. is exhausted. 


“Art in Architecture” 
$1 per year. A home magazine devoted to building. 


* 
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considerable length over hips and abdo- 
men, Miude of service giving white 
batiste or coutil—lace and ribbon trim- 





Ce ak 
a! 
: % 
ining. Three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 
REDUSO, Style 772-—A model for 
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“Mum” 


A pure, harmless, odorless 











——— | short, large tigures. Built in all par- 
—— J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects ticulars like No. 770, except that it 
Established 1882 is slightly lower in the bust and cream that 
199 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. under the arms. 

















The firm that gives satisfaction oat 





seen Sizes 19 to 36 Price, $3.00 4 k — l] h ‘ d 
NUFORM, Style 478 (As pic- takes a the odaor 





zand 


tured).—A shapely model, mne- 
rices 


dium low bust, unboned apron 


EVERY WOMAN)’ out of perspiration 
| SHOULD $2 5 PER 
| EARN WEEK 


Chemically neutralizes all 
bodily odors. 


men j g . 
rated | e extension over abdomen, hips 
‘cep- and back, assuring perfect Com- 
John 


fort to any average figure, great 
skirt length, “straight line” effect 
overhips. Of durable coutil, lace 














trimmed, supporters attac hed. 

Introducing our large and’ complete Fall line of Sj 3 ne, 3 ‘ j . j 

| beautiful wool dstes py and fancy izes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 Doesn t soll the clothing. 
waistings. The latest up to date New York City NUFORM, Style 488 — For aver- 
patterns Handsomest line of materials on the ave and well developed figures, 25c at drug-and department stores 
market. Dealing direct with the mills you will find New “sloping” low bust, with con If your de aler hasn’t “Mum,” send us hi 
our prices low. Samples and full instructions packed iderable length over hips, back and name and 25cents, and we’llsend it postpaid. 
ila neat sample case, shipped express prepaid. No domen. Unique coat construction 
money required. Exclusive territory. Write for cae ahdowien inaunnic contort MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
particulars. Be first to apply. Miadedtexcellentcoutil lace 
Standard Dress Goods Co., Dept. 09, Binghamton, N.Y. trimuned. . ° 

Sizes 190.30, _—_—Priee, $2.00 Dainty and Beautiful Laces 





Numerous additional NUFORM 
models beginning in price at $100 
and ranging tp to $5.00 per pair. 


Mas 6 ” 
= ww FAY ‘Ideal*incs” 


rated i igh Grade— Hip Length. Zutton at waist — 
mber \ Save supporters. Quality and style for health, 
dum. omfort and economy. Never sag or come 


The W. B. NUFORM, W. B. REDUSO 
= for monn kts ted tors’ item Soc and W. B. ERECT FORM Corsets can rt 
or women, girls and boys. 25c to 50« 3 


= FAY KNIT Regular style hose for boys be obtained at all dealers, where you pw © y } wie i usc 
and girls. Special style with will find variety complete enough . From Europe to You Direct 
FAY SOx for men. Special wear. None NUEO to your figure. 
better. Least darning. 25c i) $1 2° 7 
; phe ggg roe 47% WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers 


asked by retail stores Send for our tree 
Fully guaranteed. 




































taining hundreds of the newest patterns of Val. Baby 
i Irish Maltese and Novelties. 
International Lace Import Co., Dept. (C), 156-5th Avenue, New York 











. of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
0 ; 77-379 Broad New York 
FAY STOCKING CO., Box 61, Elyria, Ohio mated 
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A Paper Transfer 
Pattern of this 22-Inch 


FRE 


Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by a) a 
hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 1, 1910, 
to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1910 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of new 
ideas and designs. Invaluable to embroiderers as showing 
what and how to embroider. Contains instructions for working 
above design; over 100 pages of other designs; hundreds of 
iNustrations; complete instructions for them all; diagrams 


for beginners Colored Plates showing how to 
embroider Pom flowers : Cen- 
Sag oilies, Sofa Cushions, 

in Wallachian, Coronation 
Braid, Eyelet, Mountmellick and 
stylish Stencil Effects; Luncheon 
Sets; Library Scarfs; Bureau 
Sets ; Hemmed and Drawn Work 
Squares; Dainty Christmas 
Novelties. 

Send 16c. for book and postage. 
One Transfer Pattern No. 1163A 
will be sent you FREE. Ask for 
Pattern 1163A in your letter. If 
more than one of this pattern is 
desired, then price is 6c. each for 
duplicates. Book will reach you 
in one envelope and FREE pattern 
in a separate envelope. Address 


THE NEW The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 6 Union St., New London, Conn. 








































The “ Bestyette” Cape 
is inexpensive vet indispen- 
sable. itis the ideal utility gar- 
ment for women and children. 
For travel, street wear, autoing 
and school. It is water-proof, 
dust-proof and wind-proot. 


The “ Bestyette”’ is made of 
a special light-weight, silk-like, 
rubberized material. Colors, 
biue, red, tau, brown and blac k! 
The illustrations show its 
graceful style and perfect pro- 
tection. 

For women, ‘ Bestyelle”’ is 
made with and without hoods. 
The ‘ Bestyetle”’ for children 
reaches to the shoe-tops, and 
has a hood that covers the hat. 











‘* Bestyette’’ Capes at all dealers 
Women’s Cape (as illustrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape (as evened ne 


Ask your dealer for the‘ Bestyette? 
Insist on seeing the‘ ‘Be styelte’ 
label—don't accept a substitute. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send the price, stating the ‘size 
(or age), to wholesale distributor 
nearest your home. 


Booklet free on request. 


New York Mackintosh Co. 
New York City 

Wholesale Distributors: 

Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Duck Brand Co., Chicago, Ills. 

Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. - 














Do Not Buy a Bed Until You 


Get the “Sanitaire” Price 


You owe it to yourself to get the benefit 
of the very low prices on our metal beds, 


Sanitaire Beds 


ire all in exclusive designs and are guaranteed for 
ten years. lithe bed breaks or is not as represented, 
1arantee to repair free of charge or replace 
v bed ae 

leep in it thirty nights. Try a 
Sanitaire Bed toe ‘thirty nights — your money back 
from us or our agent if you are not Satisfied 
Write us today for our new free catalogue. You really 
should have it to know the latest design for the least 
money. Ask about our Springs and Rabies’ Cribs. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company 
4411 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Indiana 


14 branches at convenient points throughout the 
Unite ist ates for saving freight. 
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e rar Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering ncluding two 
sets of a ypes, $2. 50 Write fo 

50c 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 
L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1021 eae &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PERSONAL 


CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


‘It’s a ripping morning,” he added. ‘‘The cars 
will be around at ten.” 

But he had reckoned without Mr. Perkins. 
That gentleman stoutly refused to set foot in a 
motor-car. He never had done it, and he never 
would. Moreover, he waxed wroth over being 
urged to do it, and sputtered with emotion in 
his effort to express the ee an things 
he thought about motor-cars. should be 
suppressed by law; they had robbed the people 
of their highways; they were a stench in the nos 
trils, a menace to public safety, the curse of 
civilization. 

If Mrs. Bagby had been there to deal with 
him the issue might have been different. She 
had a way of bringing him down to common- 
sense with a thud that jarred him into speechless 
docility. But Mrs. Bagby had gone out to buy 
picture post-cards, and Belinda quailed before 
the storm. Lord Bantholme, murmuring inco- 
herent apologies, fled to the front hall. Here he 
was joined a moment later by Belinda, who had 
stayed to assure the irate Mr. Perkins that he 
should make the Windsor trip by railway. 

The noble Earl was mopping his brow and 
given over to noiseless mirth. ‘‘ Well, isn’t he 
the human bromo-seltzer?” he murmure d, with 
an apprehensive glance toward the drawing- 
room doors. ‘‘Does he go off like that often, 
Miss Carewe? Keep himdry andin a dark place, 
or you’ll never get him back home; he’ll just fizz 
himself away. My word, but didn’t he effer- 
vesce all over the place!” 

Belinda sat down on the stairs and struggled 
with her risible muscles. ‘‘I mustn’t laugh; 
he’d be furious,” she gasped, wiping her eyes; 
‘*but I’ve never seen him do it before. Wasn’t 
he lovely? I’m sorry, though; the plan was 
beautiful.” 

Lord Bantholme sobered down suddenly. 
““Wasn’t it? I’m horribly disappointed. But I 
say, Miss Carewe, you’ll let me go along with 
you, anyway? Oh, I mean on the train; I 
wouldn’t dare take a car near him But it’s 
your last day here, and—oh, well, Miss Carewe, 
you can see how things are with me, can’t you?” 


tot 


He sat down beside her on the step, looking 
boyish and embarrassed, but facing his hurdle 
manfully. 

‘*Of course, you’re her chaperon, and you’re 
the only one I can speak to. I can’t get at her 
father, you know, and I| want to do the decent 
thing. I don’t know what she’d say herself. 
She doesn’t know much about me, but I rather 
think —well, I’'d chance it with her, only I don’t 
want to go atl the thing wrong end foremost 
just because she’s off here away from her people. 
How do you think her father would feel about 
i ?” 

Belinda had very definite ideas about Father’s 
attitude, but refused to commit herself. 

‘You see your newspapers have printed such 
alot of rot about foreign men with titles. You’d 
think we were all blacklegs. Some of us are, 
but I’m a very decent sort; honestly I am, Miss 
Carewe. That’s not saying I’m collecting halos, 
you know. I’m not keen on halos; but I’ve 
always had a feeling about the name and all 
that. The Governor went it strong on the 
‘noblesse oblige’ business. He was the real 
thing. I haven’t lived up to him, but the 
Bantholmes have usually gone pretty straight. 
Rather a scratch lot on brains, but not shy on 
morals, you know. You can get somebody to 
look me up; anybody, I don’t care. I haven’t 
accumulated any haunted past to speak of, and 
my debts don’t keep me awake nights.” 

‘“‘! wonder whether you understand that 
Laura May will not have any money—not a 
cent,” said Belinda slowly. 

Bantholme groaned. ‘*There you go. I sup 
pose it was the mention of my debts. I don’t 
owe anything except to my tailor, and I’ll pay 
him some day when I think his constitution’s 
strong enough to stand the shock. No, it doesn’t 
sound like the English lord in the books, I know 
it, but we aren’t all pawning our lead-pipe yet. 
Some of us getting along very comfortably on 
our own, thank you, without assistance from 
American heiresses. Now, look here, Miss 
Carewe. It isn’t fair to pick out the conspicuous 
failures and fill the whole peerage with them. 
What if some of our worst have gone over and 
sold their titles in your market, and then run 
amuck just as they always had before? Your 
women bought what those fellows had to sell, 
didn’t they? I don’t know but that one side of 
the bargain is as savory as the other. The men’s 
records weren’t private property. And from 
what I can read of your divorce courts the 
European nobility hasn’t any corner on damaged 
morals and conjugal infelicity.” 

‘*Don’t shoot!” implored Belinda. 

gor 

He came to a stop and looked shamefaced. 
‘| beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to howl and 
beat the air; but I don’t want a wife with money. 
If she had any I’d take it out and lose it. I 
know a fellow that married a rich Manchester 
girl. He fell in love with her, you know, but it 
seemed lucky she had money, because his di iddy 
and granddaddy had gone through things pretty 
thoroughly. Then she went to work and re 
paired the Abbey. It took two thousand 
pounds to put er a tile roof, and every time it 
rains she talks about her being responsible for 
their having a roof over their heads, until he 
goes out and sits in the rain. I’ve got money 
enough to do us very well, and two or three good 
places that aren’t plastered up with mortgages, 
and I’m wanting Miss Lee to marry me, not buy 
me. Do you think she will?” : 

‘You must write to her father before you ask 
her.”’ 

‘Before I say a word?” 

‘Before you say the word. I'll rely on you 
to wait.” 

‘*May I join you somewhere up North? 

“Will you promise not to propose to Laura 
May?” 

‘Pon honor.” 

Belinda held out her hand. 

‘**You’re a dear boy, if you do take the British 
Peerage seriously. I'll write to Mr. Lee my- 
self.” 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 


The Royal Grape 
Cream of rian Cysts 


The Product- 


The only 
Baking Powder 


made from 
Royal Grape 


Oreitodbrarte 


BAKING POWDE 


Absolute Ly lure 
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Williams 
Talcum Powder 


A little the choicest Talc Powder in a little the handiest box you ever used 


After Baby’s Bath 


use Williams’ Talcum Powder freely on neck, at joints and in 
all folds and crevices of the skin. Mildly antiseptic, it will 
prevent and alleviate chafing, prickly heat and other irritations ¥Y 
common to infants, impart a velvety softness to the skin and 
prove delightfully soothing and refreshing. 

Made of the highest grade imported Talc, exquisitely 
perfumed and of almost impalpable fineness. It is as 
perfect in its way as the Shaving Soap that for seventy- 
five years has made the name ‘‘Williams’’ famous. 
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i Zwo Odors —Violet and Carnation 
B | VERY woman will appreciate the convenience 
a of Williams’ Hinged Cover ‘Talc Box. No 
4 | turning or sticking of the top, no uncertainty as to 
a | whether the box is open or closed, no leaking of the 
G powder or escape of perfume, as with the old style 
a unsatisfactory revolving top. 
A an’ Ask for Williams’ Tale Powder in the Hinged Cover Box 
" POST ERY AR é “ne 
» ae _ 3 The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 
m ' =| Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Stick, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, etc. 
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Furniture 


(as well as used furniture) looks shabby before its usefulness is 
over. It should be touched up with Durable Household Varnish 
or Brighten Up Stain (a vamish and stain combined), two of the 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
WUNDERYARN — though as wear-defying asdinen —is as soft as yarn should 


gz 2? eo a | “3 be. WUNDERYARN dyes fast and remains steadfast. Allin all WUNDER- 
Mm YARN isthegreatest advance achieved in the art of hosiery making. It’s the secret 
Me oof your getting the biggest satisfaction ever received. It’s the life of WUNDER- Fm 
ba HOSE. ry 


cy that are exactly the right treatment for Williams dealer in your town, tell him Sis sal tee Find Darning 

ef worn furniture. They are easily applied; what surface you wish to treat and he Family Woes a 
dry over night, give a fine, glossy finish will sell you just the right Brighten Up | § b 
| 


PER? 

iat \ BOX 

At first we made WUNDERHOSE good 
enough for a 3 months’ guarantee — then we bettered 
WUNDERHOSE — and to prove it, we’ve extended 


the guarantee of service and satisfaction. 














The price has not been raised — it’s still $1.00 per box for Man, Woman o1 y 
Child, and it’s still the unrivaled dollar’s worth to the box. 

A Genius—our mill expert — evolved a new process — discovered a method 
of twisting a fine yarn into a fine fibered thread— giving it a wondrous wear 
life. We call it WUNDERYARN. 
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iP : 3 
si wens Wom Finish to do it. é NEW WUNDERHOSE FREE will replace any that punch thro’ heel, toe K, 
inish 1 » witht ms le our dealer will supply you. Tf & 
‘ . Fe al the finishes, what am = OF SOle within four (4) months solid wear Your dealer ? 
_ Each Brighten Up Finish 1s made for A book about | Ned { BA ie hasn't WUNDERHOSE in stock, he will get them for you if you insist. i 
é : a certain purpose and fulfills that pur- they are, what they do, mailed free on i ae ee a CHILDREN'S WONDERHOSE, four 4) prt he 
5 black, tan, nav openhagen, green, burgundy, chau t or tan 4) mont wear guarantee ‘ : 
; pose perfectly. Go to the Sherwin- request. ¢: pane, pearl and. black with white feet-—absolutely without — best Child's Stocking made—and the first Child's Stock- fj 
) ie m equal at the price. Just the right we ai worenmee’ ing worthy of a warranty. $1.00 per box % 
ae poor igainst holes in toes, heels or soles for foar(4) months. ont confuse WUNDERHOSE with other brands 
‘4 — WUNDERHOSE look better, wear better — are wore eco i 
a re WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, three (3) pairs to the box, nomical every way. If your dealer can’t supply you a3 
44 in black or tan. Warranted to wear three (3) months with write us direct, stating size, style and color desired Yor a“ 
et | out darning in toes, soles or heels $1.00 per box will be supplied 
a 3 Copies of our interesting little WONDER BOOK. Send a postal request to [im 
f mm FREE I & 
E ‘ Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal | [91 CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, 40 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. [i 
London Address : 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. Ute SS eARGEECRRRNES ‘ : PEG Le IEE LS LE FLITE IGE SET j 
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BURSON 


FASHIONED 
HOSE 





SHAPED FOOT 


Above we show the BURSON and the “‘ others’’ — 
turned inside out — note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape 
in leg, ankle, heel, foot and toe without 
seam, corner or uneven thread anywhere. 
It keeps its shape. 

Burson stockings can be had in Collon, 
Lisle and Mercerized—aund in all weights 
—a complete line of Women’s Hose in 
all sizes and qualities. Made in Rib 
tops and out sizes also. 
Prices range from 25c up to 50c a pair. 
All dealers should have the BURSON. 


LT, your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 

















A BEAUTIFUL STYLE BOOK 
MAILED FREE 


Handsome colored pictures of latest pedestal 
dining-tables — all fitted with the Tyden Duo- 
Style Table Lock without extra charge. 





Hastings Dining Tables 


are high quality tables of undoubtable value, 
made in oak and mahogany in beautiful designs 
that are shown in our Style Book ‘‘ T ’’— $15.00 
to $150.00 in price. 

They can be seen to great advantage at 
furniture stores. We will send you address of 
a Hastings dealer in your town who will gladly 
show them to you. 

Hastings Tables have been fitted with the 
famous T'yden Lock for years which prevented 
the base spreading and warping. The new 
Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock also. permits 
opening the table to lock in the leaves, without 
opening the pedestal, and prevents top from 
sliding to one side, which frequently tips over 
the table and breaks the dishes. 

You can tell a Hastings Table because it has 
this mark where you can see 





Tyden it when the table is opened. It 
Duo-Style Lock is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
HASTINGS TABLE CO) Hastings Table Co. 

















Hastings, Mich. = 
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Coward 
| Good Sense 


Shoe 


A well built, foot-form shoe, broad at 
the toe, with a snug fitting heel. Pro- 
tects the child's foot, and encourages its 
natural growth. Strengthens weak ankles, 
supports the arch, and gives ease in 
walking. 

Made from soft, seasoned 
all sizes and widths. 

For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St. 
New York 


ENGRAVED WEDDING $675 

Invitations or Announcements Poel 

Each additional hundred $2.25. Express paid. Visit- 

ing cards, At Home and Reception cards of the famous 
Royal Standard. Samples on request. 


ROYALENGRAVING CO., $14 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


leathers, in 
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THE MIDNIGHT VOICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“‘Go to Nora,” Johnny prompted from his 
seat upon the rocking-horse, when a reasonable 
length of time had gone by since we heard the 
closing of the door. I went, trembling for what 
I should find. I trembled with what | did find, 
with the relief and the joy of it. Nora was 
standing by the chimneypiece, one hand resting 
upon it, looking toward the door by which the 
Englishman had gone. Her face was white and 
tear-stained, but on it there was the light that I 
had missed before, the light of a perfect, heart- 
free, untrammeled love—a love such as is the 
right of every woman to feel on the eve of her 
wedding-day. 

‘*He is alive and he has blessed me,” she said 
wistfully, tenderly, still looking after him. 
“Where is Gordon now?” she said, after a 


Es: ‘‘When will he come? I have never 
oved him as I could—something always held me 
back. I want to love him on the eve of our 


wedding-day as I know how.” 

Gordon came away from the farewell dinner— 
we went for him. And there by the fire in the 
living-room, where on so many nights he had 
looked longingly across at the woman whom he 
loved, he entered into his heritage. 


ot 


The next day was the wedding. The little 
chapel on the hill was crowded to its very doors. 

The garrison was there in full force. 

The English guests were there in the bravery 
of wonderful gowns and costuming. 

Bumps was there, taking it all in with large- 
eyed wonder. 

Johnny Devereaux was there, ‘‘hopping 
about,” as he said himself, ‘‘like a pea on a hot 
griddle in his efforts to be everything, every- 
where, to everybody at once.” 

The French sisters were there, in quaint old 
gowns and delicate laces. 

Aunt Anne was there—for she loved Gordon 
and had come on to be at his wedding with us— 
regal in her gowning and the majestic serenity of 
her beauty. 

Uncle Peter was in town; he had come on with 
Aunt Anne, but he had taken cold changing his 
suspenders from thick to thin. At least that 
was the way he said he had done it, and was 
coddling himself at the bungalow. 

Long Tom from the hunting lodge was there, 
making eyes at Baggy, resplendent and comely 
in her best black gown. Long Tom, on his occa- 
sional trips down from the wilderness, had been 
entertained by us in Baggy’s kitchen, and her 
cooking had been his undoing. He had entered 
the lists with the lighthouse-keeper long ago. 

The lighthouse-keeper was there, awkward to 
the point of the pathetic in his Sunday best; his 
beard—the contested beard, the seafaring ruche 
that ran from ear to ear under his chin—had 
grown white at the roots like stubble in which 
the snow had settled; and still he would not cut 
it off, and still Baggy would not so much as con- 
sider him till he had. And now, here was this 
old upstart from the hunting lodge, clean-shaven 
and keen and brown, hurrying matters to a 
crisis. 

All these were there, and more. 

When Nora came up the aisle the garrison 
band played, and everybody’s breath caught 
with the thrill of it. 

Then came the wedding breakfast at the house 
on the island, handed down still as the most 
wonderful of all the functions of all that wonder- 
ful week. 

The two old French ladies sat at the bride’s 
table with Nora. Bumps sat there, too, at 
Nora’s right hand, still solemn and observing, 
letting the tide of events flow by him as it 
would. When Gordon pressed upon him some 
viand that he did not approve—Bumps was 
plebeianly simple in his tastes—he declined it, 
and Gordon said: ‘‘Why, Bumps, Nora likes it.” 

Gently and slowly, with perfect courtesy but 
with perfect firmness as well, Bumps responded: 
‘*Let ’er eat it, then.” 

A shout went up from everybody within ear- 
shot. 

At last, after the laughing, the talking and the 
feasting, Gordon took Nora away in a tremen- 
dous flood of Godspeeds and well-wishing. It 
was to the hunting lodge, the ex-lumber camp 
up in the forest, that he took her. Huge logs 
would burn and smoulder into red embers upon 
the hearths, the wolves would howl in the 
swamp, the forest night would close down 
around them and they would be alone. 


et 


Jerry and I were glad when we, too, were 
alone that night, when the tide of gayety had 
ebbed, when everybody had gone early, for 
everybody was tired. Dearly as we loved our 
friends we were always most glad to be alone; 
we were happiest so. And there had been such 
a whirl for days that we had hardly been able 
to speak to one another in passing. 

Before we settled down by the fire Jerry went 
to the kitchen door to give some directions to 
Baggy. He came back chuckling, chortling, his 
whole face one broad grin. 

‘*He’s shaved it off,” he said, ‘‘every last 
spear of it. Long Tom and the wedding atmos- 
phere have been too much for him. He looks— 
undressed, positively undressed. Such a mug as 
has come out from under that beard. Baggy is 
berating him for taking it off; he’s such a sight. 
If that isn’t the woman of it all over. He looks 
ready tocry. Sight or no sight, I don’t see how 
she can help taking him now.” 

Then Jerry, still grinning and chuckling at 
intervals, as the image of the lighthouse-keeper 
rose before him, sat down with a great sigh of 
relief in one of the big armchairs, held out his 
arms and gathered me into them. 

‘*Sweetheart,” he said, bending his head low 
over mine, ‘‘isn’t it good to be out beyond all 
these breakers, in the open sea of loving? Isn’t it 
good?” 

Suddenly, nestling there as I was, a realiza- 
tion swept over me as it will sometimes when I 
am safest in Jerry’s arms, of what it would have 
been to be sitting by my hearth alone—the 
night wind sighing, the fire dying—alone. 

And I could not answer him—not even to say 
that it was good. ‘‘Sweetheart—sweetheart” 
was all that I could say, nestling closer, and then 
again, nestling closer still, ‘‘Sweetheart—sweet- 
heart—sweetheart!” 


THE END 


The Ladtes’ Home Journal for September 1909 
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of a New Delight 


The Dawn of a New 


Foods Shot From 


These are rather new foods — Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. Yet hundreds of thousands already enjoy them. 

The demand now exceeds a million packages monthly. 
And, every morning, legions of new homes adopt them. 








Guns 








The fame of these curious cereals is spreading like wild- 
fire. People talk them one to another. 
The foods shot from guns are the foods of the day. 


Here is the Reason 








Imagine unbroken kernels of wheat or rice puffed to 
eight times their natural size. 

Think of gigantic grains—crisp and enticing, nut-like 
and wholesome —four times as porous as bread. 

Grains that melt in the mouth. 

Every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces, so 
the digestive juices act instantly. 

Do you wonder that such delightful cereals are displac- 
ing the old-time foods ? 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ....,. 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


extreme 
West 

These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson. And 

this is how we prepare them: 








The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed 
guns. ‘Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a 
heat of 550 degrees. 

That fierce heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam, and the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are unsealed —the steam explodes. _ In- 
stantly every starch cranuleis blasted into a myriad particles. 

The kernels of grain are expanded eight times. Yet 
the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have 
simply the magnified kernels of grain, made porous, crisp 
and digestible. 


Know Them Now 


These are the ideal summer foods —the ready-to-serves 
that all people like best. 





They are real foods—not confections. Hearty, sub- 
stantial, yet they form no tax on digestion. 

Serve them with cream, or fruit, or in a bow] of milk, 
for breakfasts, luncheons and suppers. 

We cannot describe these curious foods, and there is 
nothing with which to compare them. You must try them 
to know them. 

Do it today. You are missing something you never 
would miss if you knew it. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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“Duostyle” means two style 


=...) Lhe Tyden Duostyle Lock © 


S >” costs you nothing, yet itis the thing that makes a 
Pedestal Dining Table Satisfactory and Lasting 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET that will protect you against mistakes in buying dining tables 


ASAAAAAANS 
TABLE lock is just as necessary to a pedestal dining table as the works are toa watch. The famous Tyden lock which locked the halves of the pedestal 
together was an important step toward making pedestal dining tables successful, satisfactory and popular. Now comes another invention by Mr. Tyden, 
which is the climax in the mechanical features which will make the pedestal dining table the ideal table for the home. It is one of the greatest inventions 
that has ever been applied to extension dining tables, because it does something that has never been done before, but for which there has been a great demand. 
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“X” Ray view of table 
showing lock 
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You can now buy adining table equipped with this new device 


so they cannot spread apart and the table ruined by warping. 
This has been brought about by the 


Tyden Duostyle Lock 


the latest invention of Mr. E. Tyden. Its value was so a 
that it was immediately adopted by the leading pedestal dining 
table manufacturers in the United States, and now anybody can 
buy a dividing pedestal dining table fitted with this new lock, 


Without 
If your Dining Table is Extra 
fitted with the new Tyden Charge 
Duostyle Lock it Means: It fastens the table 
Satisfaction. top to the pedestal so 
A Guaranteed Lock. 
Table can be locked with 
one, two or three leaves 
in it, without opening the 
pedestal. 
No sagging at the table in the center of the 




















ing of the pedestal. 

The pedestal always un- 
der center of table top. 

The top locked to the 
pedestal. 

Table cannot tip over. 


ALL WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 


The Lock is part of the table table can be extended 
when you buy it. 


three leaves or fillers, 
and securely locked in 
any of these positions 
without opening the 
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The dividing pedestal is also locked on the inside, so the 


center of the top, and the pedestal halves are locked together warped out of shape and ruined. 


so the pedestal does not have to be opened or unlocked when halves cannot spread at the bottom, thus: An Interesting Book — Mailed Free \N 

the top is extended to permit inserting and locking in place, one, nor the table top sag in the middle. Without “How to Set a Table for any Occasion” NS 

two or three leaves. The pedestal is always exactly under the being locked in this manner the table is soon - \ 
; N 


Table Cannot Be Tipped Over 


The great advantage of having the table 
top locked to pedestal can be easily realized. 


The new Tyden Duostyle Lock makes these accidents impossi- ey seguae: diakcaley te co caviae att Ge ak 
the pedestal is always ble, because the pedestal is always locked to the center of the 7 J 5M 
table top, and the table can be moved about the room. 


Easy to Get 


Every furniture merchant can supply you with the latest ped- 
estal dining tables fitted with the Tyden Duostyle Lock because 
he can easily get them from the factories. You can know 
these tables from all others by the mark which is branded 
on the top of the pedestal; open the top and look for it — 


top. table, and permits of Tyden Duostyle Lock — it is your protection and the maker’s oa 
N di d the table being opened guarantee to you. ¢ 
o spreading and warp- to admit one, two or 


The Pedestal Dining Table is the 
Acknowledged Correct Style 


There is plenty of foot room at all times, and when not in use, 
the table is graceful, decorative and a pleasing piece of furniture 

an ornament to the room, an evidence of good taste of the 
owner, provided it is equipped with the Tyden Duostyle Lock. 
Before the pedestal lock was invented, a pedestal table, even 
though it looked well in the store, soon became an aggravation 
with its yawning pedestal and sagging warped top—but now, 
with these latest improvements it meets every demand in satisfac- 
pedestal. Of course, the tion, design, workmanship, mechanical construction and_ price. 
Thetables properly equipped withthe genuineT yden Duostyle 
further if desired by Lock without extra charge, are in thefurniture stores inevery 


opening the pedestal. town so you cansee them. The prices are from $10.00 up. 
iim %E:TU 


Jt is on a subject of great interest to every woman. General 
directions are given for the correct setting of a table for home life, 
and illustrations are shown of the latest fashions for special occa- 
sions such as Valentine’s day, Wedding breakfast, Hallowe’en 
supper, Christmas and New Year’s Table, etc. This booklet is 


written by Mrs. Nellie Gans, principal of Chicago Cookin 
Under the old method the top College. y ¥ 


could be pushed away from the 
center of the pedestal as there 
was nothing to fasten it in place. 


da 








it tells all about dining tables; why a lock is necessary, why it 
adds years to the serviceability and beauty of the table, how you 


ei eaten Ts : I can protect yourself against dissatisfaction, how vou can get your 
a a age 5 pe nee & money’s worth — all by getting the kind’ of a pedestal dining 
is easy to see how Jere top might table that will outlast, outwear, outshine the tables that do not 


have the Tyden Duostyle Table Lock. 


_Write the inventor, E. Tyden, 661 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Iil., for the booklets and any information that 
























be me over a little too far 
and the table tipped over break- 
ing the dishes. 


fitted with this lock, write him about it. You will be given 
prompt assistance to get a pedestal table fitted with a lock 
that is guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
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The Modern 


Dust Remover 


AND 


Surface Polisher 
It Renews the Original Polish. 


Get the habit of doing your dusting in the modern, sanitary, 
clean way, by always moistening your dusting cloth slightly with 
Liquid Veneer. 

Remember this Point! Liquid Veneer Carries away all 
dust and disease germs, removes the ‘‘grime,” scratches and stains. 
It leaves all surfaces bright and new. A child can apply it. 


Beware of dry cloth or duster. They scratch the surface and scatter dust 
and germs. 





Soap and water, or a damp cloth, will deaden the gloss of any varnished 
or polished surface, and do not kill the germs. 

Liquid Veneer is guaranteed to improve the polish on all finished wood, 
and enameled or lacquered surfaces. 


At your dealers’, 25c, 50c and $1.00 Bottles 


We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Resell la Boys and Girls: send us your 
cream aa ‘| name and we will send Buster 


| Brown’s funny booklet. Free. 
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The Woman Who er Her Darning Bag 


A Woman who has learned how to have a perfect home with the least possible 
drudgery and the greatest economy, said to her friend: “I don’t understand why you 
bother yourself with this eternal darning of stockings. Honestly, I have lost_my 
darning bag since we have found out about BUSTER BROWN ’S Stockings and Sox. 
My Husband and I and the Boy and Girl, all use these guaranteed hose, and we 
have not only saved on the price, but I have stopped darning absolutely. 

““T first bought BUSTER BROWN’S Stockings for the Boy because I wanted 
something that he could not run through or scrub out at the knee in a week or two, 
and I was surprised to find that BUSTER BROWN’S Stockings last forever—almost, 
Now our whole family are wearing them. 

“It’s that extra linen knitted into the heel and toe of the hose—along the top of 
my stockings and into the knees of the boy’s stockings which seems to do the work. 
But they areso comfortable, have such good fast color, and are so well-shaped, a thing 
which my husband and I insist on, especially around the ankle—that I honestly 
believe I couldn’t get their equal at twice the price.”’ 





The BUSTER BROWN system of mercerizing, special secret dyeing, fine gauge knitting, the 
special machinery which shapes without a seam, and the sel t long-fibre, four-ply cotton yarn 
used—place BUSTER BROWN’S Stockings and Sox at the head of all Guaranteed Hosiery, 

Buy of your dealer, but if he does not supply you write us direct, stating the size and color 
and whether for Boys or Girls, Women or Men, and we will supply you direct by return mail, 


charges paid, Mention dealer’s name. 


25 Cents the Pair—$1.00 the Box 


No, 1—For Boys In two weights, light and heavy, made of 4-thread Sea Island Cotton; 6 thread heel and toe 
reinforced with linen Sizes6to 10. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $1.¢ 25 cents the pair. 

No. 3—For Girls Light and fine ige. Made of 4-thread lisle, combed Egyptian; 6 thread heel and toe 
reinforced with linen. Sizes5to9%. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs tothe box, $1.00—25 cents the pair 

No For Men. Made of 4-thread silk lisle. 6-thread heel and toe reinforced with linen. Sizes 9 to 11% 
Colors Navy Blue, Tan, Gray and Black Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair. 

No. 6—For Women. Made of very fine gauge silk lisle, 4-ply reinforced; 6-ply thread heel and to with specially 
constructed tops which resist garter wear and tear. Sizes Bto 10. ¢ lors Black and Tan. Also furnishe n extra width 
top (out sizes) for stout people. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair ¢ 


50 Cents the Pair—$2.00 the Box 


No. 5—For Men Very fine gauge light weight, made of'4-thread silk mer erized combed Egyptian; 6-thread heel 


andtoe. Sizes9to1l%. Colors Black, Navy, Tan and Gray Four pairs to the box, $2.00—-50 cents the pair. 
No.20—F or Ladies. Silk lisle gauge. Sizes 8 to 10. Colors Black and Tan. I our pairs to the box, $2.00—50 cents the pair. 
No.21--For Boys. Medium weight1lx1lor2x1 weave 4-thread silk lisle Egyptian. The smartest boys’ stocking 
ever produced. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $2.00—50 cents the pair. ¥ 
No. 23—For Girls. Very fine gauge light weight, silk lisle rib, 4-thread body; 6-thread heel and toe. Colors 


Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $2.00—50 cents the pair. a 
CAUTION—Buy only the genuine Buster Brown's Brand. They'are Guaranteed as to wear, material, dye and finish. 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills, 430-440 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS AS 
THEY REALLY ARE | 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


them. Those lusty American boys were abcut 
as much impressed with the glittering aggrega- 
tion of royalties in whose presence they found 
themselves as they would have been with so 
| many aldermen. ‘The evening was but little 
advanced when one of the athletes, extracting 
an ornate autograph-album from his pocket, 
approached the Crown Prince Constantine with 
a request for his signature. 

“Certainly,” said the affable Prince, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘and while you are about it 
you had better go over and ask my father, the 
King.”’ 

Unabashed, the American —who in his work- 
ing hours was a clerk in a New York store— 
proffered his book to the sovereign himself and 
met with a ready response. In another minute 
every athlete was ransacking the Legation for 
pens and paper, and almost before they knew it 
the entire royal family of Greece, apparently 
enjoying the humor of the situation, were writ- 
ing their autographs at tables, at desks, on their 
knees, and even on the back of the American Me 
Minister himself, while the American boys, ; haf” 
crowding about them and even leaning famil- 
iarly over the royal shoulders, rewarded their 
efforts by giving vent to a genuine American 
college yell. 


Grape-Nuts 
“THERES A REASON 






ANTLEEK” 


Hot water properly applied quickly soothes pain 
and briags permanent relief for a long list of ills. 
No weil-regulated household should be without one 
or more hot water bottles. 

The ordinary hot water bottle is short lived. It is 
sure to leak or burst at critical times, often seriously 
endangering the patient. 

= NTLEEK” BOTTLES are absolutely i 
safe. They are made of the highest grade pure j 
para rubber, and are tested both by air and water 
pressure before leaving the factory. They will out- 
wear any other hot water bottles on the market. 

In buying look for the word “ KANTLEEK” 
which we place on every bottle as a guarantee to the 
purchaser. 

If you don't find the‘ KANTLEEK ” HOT 
WATER BOTTLES at your druggist’s we will 
send you a good one postpaid for $1.75. 

“ How Water Battles with Disease” a 
62-page booklet sent free of charge if you will men- 
tion the name of your dealer. 


Complete Catalog Mailed on Request. 


lJ THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., 
— 








The Receptions of the Khedivah of Egypt 


T THE Courts of the Sultan and the Khedive, 

as in all Mohammedan countries, women 

play but an insignificant part. Abbas Hilmi IT, 

| > . 7 ° 

| the Khedive of Egypt, has only one wife, the 

| Princess Ikbal Hanem, a former slave of Circas- 

sian descent who was presented to Prince Abbas 

ll | by the Sultan as a playmate, thus growing up 
| 


Ball-Players 


Need Snap and Judgment 




















| with him from early childhood, The Khedivah 
: . is tall, slender, and of stately and dignified 
= y Ree delgpen pArrcen'e ty arabe tem rie appearance, looking not unlike Queen Elena of 
(e =} (] ' Italy. Though she speaks French with reason- 
Wj ey | able fluency she relies whenever possible on her 
; | ‘Turkish mother-tongue, for neither she nor the 
| Khedive has a trace of Egyptian blood, he being 
of the purest Osmanli descent. While in resi- 
dence during the winter months at the palace of 
Koubbeh, in the outskirts of Cairo, she fre- 
quently drives through the streets of the capital 
in a closed brougham with a negro eunuch of 
surpassing ugliness seated beside the coachman 
on the box. When the approach of the royal 
brougham is signaled by the two sazses, in their 
short, white trousers, gold-embroidered jackets 
and blue-tasscled tarbeeshes, who run in advance, 
the streets are cleared as though by magic, and 
both soldiers and police ostentatiously turn 
their backs, for Oriental etiquette forbids any 
man, other than her husband, to look upon the 
face of the Khedivah, although, of course, she 
never appears in public without the filmy white 
yashmak, athwart which her great, dark eyes 
peer curiously. 

Thrice during the year—on the great Moslem 
festival of Grand Bairam and on the birthdays 
of the Sultan and the Khedive—the Khedivah 
holds receptions in the haremlik, at which she 
receives the ladies of the diplomatic corps and 
the wives of the more important officials. On 
these occasions the ladies are received at the en- 
trance to the haremlik—as that portion of the 
palace is known which is occupied solely by the 
women of the household —by the chief eunuch, a 
slight, suave, ash-colored negro, whose clammy 
hand feels for all the world like a dead fish. 

Her Highness, who has a fondness for gowns of 
blue or yellow satin made in the latest European 
style, receives her guests in a large room which 
is particularly noticeable for an entire absence of 
divans, mushrabieh work or any of the other 
things generally connected with life in a harem. 
Ifer Highness’s chief topics of conversation are 
babies and medicines—and, it must be admitted, 
she dearly loves a morsel of gossip from the great 
world of which she knows only by hearsay. 

On the occasions of the Khedive’s annual Court 
balls the Khedivah and the ladies of her house 
hold watch the dancing from behind a gilded 
lattice which is erected across one end of the 
ballroom, and it is in this retreat that the ladies 
of the corps diplomatique visit her Highness 
during the supper intermission. One can but 
wonder if these poor, veiled women of the harem 
feel no pangs of jealousy as they watch, through 
the gilded screen which conceals them, the smil- 
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Grape-Nuts 


May be found on the tables at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Ann Arbor, 
West Point, 


etc., and wherever brain and brawn are essential — 


YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 
“NON-NETTLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor, It is the poisonous nettles 
that cause the trouble. Our method keeps them out and 
there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel. 
They are the softest, smoothest, finest and best Flannels 
in the world. We sell direct to mothers. Beware of 
imitations. ‘* Non-Nettle'’ is stamped every half yard 
on selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


SEND FOR FREE NON- 
NETTLE SAMPLE CASE 


containing sainple books of Flannels, Antiseptic Dia- 
per, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and long Cloth bar- 
gains, etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue 
showing 50 styles of Embroidered White Flannel, 
Infants’ Complete Outfits, separate garments, Rubber 
goods, and hundreds of special articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby. All free. For 25 cts. we 
will include a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby's first wardrobe. Kvery wanted pattern 
for plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the 
new skirts and pinning blankets that fasten with- 
out buttons or pins, shirts without shoulder or 
arm hole seams, etc., etc., with comprehensive 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of material 
needed for each garment 
If you care for your baby’s health and com- 
fort write us today. 


The Lamson Brothers Co., 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 


“There’s a Reason” 








Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














Sablon FORM FOR THE]. 
“CORSET COMBINED ST ENDERI. 
a ~ es . = 

att WOMAN 
The only garment 
that, without pad-§ | {| : , ; 
ding orinterlining, J | ba (< (EME 
produces the styl- ; ‘ 
ish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long hip. No pres- 
sureonheart,lungs 
or stomach. Braces 
the shoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 
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If you prefer to buy sheets and pillow cases 
already made up, order by the name, Pequot. 
Ask your dealer If you’d rather make them up yourself, order 
for ‘*SAHLIN,’’ also by the name Pequot. 
and look for the | | That’s one big contre 4? pion 2 zee ease 
, ic sc erence, you are certain Oo le Same high quatity, 
No cLASPs : “ oer ia arcucse long wear and perfect whiteness in laundering, 
ing, uncovered faces of women who are free to yo Hooks - pato - No EYELETS Order from us if “ pees Secnotis your protection against in- 
alae anee ica Fhe laces 4 NO STRINGS -NOHEAVY STEELS he cannot supply ‘Hartge Meee ee eee Hee Met irhie 
come and go when and where they please in the . A pps feriority, your guarantee of high quality. Simply 
big outside world. | you. Money refunded if not satisfactory. remember the name, and when the quality has once 
_ For medium, medium tall or tall figures. Made proven itself to you by service, 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. Give order by the name and make sure 
actual waist measure, bust measure desired, of the same quality. 
; length from armpit to waistline. Madeby Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Toh IL the coming of the Turkish revolution Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postase 14c. Company. 
in May last, and the ensuing dethronement Write for free fashion booklet, full of interest- Write to-day for Booklet 
of Abdul Hamid, there was but asingle European | ff ag information. : 


Buy from your dealer and don’t 
Court where the barbaric magnificence of The THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


accept a substitute, 
Arabian Nights could be found: Yildiz Kiosk, Parker, Wilder & Co.. Boston and How tots | 
that mysterious palace perched high on a hill 


~ 
above the Golden Horn, in whose corridors eTrust You 


strange things happened daily of which no faint- 10 Days 
est echo ever reached the outside world. The 
shiids Se santiee ame 4 Meg - : $1.85 Each Send no money 
palace is really an irregular collection of build- , , Sa 
i A ¢ P Write today for this hand- 
ings of white marble and white stucco separated some 14-inch, beautifully 
by stone-paved courtyards and formal gardens curled, carefully selected 
5 I aki ; - } +? Ostrich Feather, any 
the whole taking its name from the oldest build- color. If you find it a 
ing of them all, the modest summer-house known big bargain remit §1.85 
as Yildiz Kiosk, or, literally translated, Star SS 
Villa—presumably because it is so much nearer Enclose 6c postage 
the stars than anything else in Constantinople. Write for catalogue. 
With his advancing years and his increasing Anna Ayers, Dept. 55 
suspicion of treachery in all who surrounded him 
Abdul Hamid became more and more averse 















This Superb Figure Guaranteed 


“H. & W.” 


-SHEATHLYNE | 
Perfect Form 
and Corset 


combined gives the 
superb natural figure 
illustrated. Adjust- 
able to any size fig- 
ure without lacing. 
A boon to slender 
women, and grace- 
fully moulds the 
stout. Can be worn 
as tight or as loose 
as the fancy of the 
wearer may Ssugyest. 

Order by waist measure only. Sizes'8 to 26. At corset de- | 
partinent all stores, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price, | 


Medium Grade $1.00. Best Grade $1.50 
H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Buy H. & W.Waists for Ladies, Misses and Children 
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Magnificence of the Former Turkish Court 
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A Genuine Bargain 

This aristocratic Genuine Ostrich Plume for $2.95 to 
introduce our remarkable ‘* From the Ostrich Farm to You "’ 
metho'l of selling. 18 inches long; full width; prime male 
stock; long curling fibre; drooping head; finest lustre; fluffy 
and rich looking; black and all colors. Charges Prepaid. Send 














21 Quincy S8t., Chicago 





No! *“Devices for Hanging Up } 




















Everything — Big and Little’’ 


7-4} Moore Push-Pins 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


At last the problem's solved of hanging up heavy 
pictures On your walls without disfiguring. The 





Moore Push-less Hangers will sustain 20 Ibs. — more 

Y than a woman can hold out at arm's length! Why? 
Because a special tool-tempered steel point is com- 
bined with a scientifically constructed déxass hook; 
notice the inclined point. 


A child can attach this simple device, a hammer 
only being needed, Mace of highly polished, lac- 
quered brass. Rigid and dainty. 

The _glass-head Moore Push-Pins, used the world 
around, are indispensable for hanging up the “ Little Things."’ 
They're so neat and attractive. 

Send 10c for special introductory assortment 

of all the Moore Push Family if your station- 

ery, hardware or drug store can’t supply you. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 177 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








to giving entertainments of any description, and 
during the last few years of his reign it required 
the visit of a reigning sovercign, or of a prince of 
the blood at the very least, to induce him to 
throw open his palace doors. Even then his 
entertainments invariably took the form of 
state dinners, and when it is remembered that 
his guests were seated ten feet apart—presum- 
ably to prevent their plotting their host’s assas- 
sination—one will readily perceive how cozy and 
informal these dinners must have been, esne- 
cially when I add that a sentry with a loaded 
rifle stood behind every chair! 

The table service was of solid go!d, and when 
I say this I do not mean the centerpieces alone, 
but the very dishes from which the guests ate, 
and the knives, forks and spoons which they 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 





yourorderto-day. Money promptly refunded if not entirely sat- 
isfied. Same quality 20 inches long $4.50; 22 inches $6.95. 
Plumes in stock up to §50.00. Beautiful catalog free on request 


USE OUR MONEY 


Fstablish a profitable and lasting portrait and A S N A P 
frame business of your own. Be your own 











Mated pair 
kissing. — 
From eggs 
tosquabsin 


4 weeks. pap P a 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


boss. We furnish everything, including Sam- — 

ple Outfit valued at $3.50. We began with 

nothing; are now worth $100,000; what we did For LIVE 

you may do; we will gladly help you. Big  q———___-— 

Catalog, Plans and Sample Outfit now ready 

and ALL FREE. Write now. AGENTS 

CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT & FRAME CO. 
290-154 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ostrich Plume Co., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Squab 


Write today 
ox me FRE 
~ our 
> Book, 


How to Make Money Breeding Squabs 


















mics) SUITS AND CLOAKS 


Legte Gand Weshenenalite ob0 low price. For Small Women, Misses and Children 


If your local retailer does not handle our brand write 
for our catalogue and we will supply you DIRECT. 


J. COHN & CO., 22, 24, 26 and 28 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
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There is no higher efficiency in the 
world than that of the American busi- 
ness man. 


The multiplication of power in a 
business man—if he has the ability with- 
in him—depends upon the increased 
number of people whom he can, dy 
personal contact, interest in“his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s useful- 
ness depends on the zucreased number 
of persons whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 
200,000 subscribers’ telephones in use. 
As late as 1899—ten years ago— it had 
only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000— one for 
every twenty persons in this country — 
and is increasing at the rate of 500,000 
a year. 





e 
Multiplication of Power 


Has the vast development of indus- 
tries since 1890—the greatest period of 
advance in the world’s history—when 
America has advanced faster than all 
the rest of the world, been the force 
that has built up this great, unified, 
eficient telephone service; or 


Has the increased ability of the 
American business man to bring people 
to him from every locality, far and 
near, over the Bell Telephone System, 
been the cause of the multiplication of 
his power and his principality ? 


Whichever the cause and whichever 
the effect, the advancement of one is 
inseparably linked with the advance- 
ment of the other. 


‘The business man’s Bell Telephone, 
with its long distance and emergency 
advantages, is his most precious asset 
next to his capital itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 
as it does to the office. It is the most marvelous conve- 
nience of modern times— if not all time — added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 














You would 
like them 
in your 
home 


Sectional 
Bookcases 








Are designed by artists 
and built by craftsmen. 
The prevailing styles are 
Colonial 

Artcraft 

Chippendale 

Standard 

Our style book will be 
mailed for the asking 


On sale with 
merchants in the 


United States and Canada 





Where not represented 

we sell direct, also from our 

own retail stores in New Y ork, 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 


The prices are uniform. 














r SheNiacey €o ‘ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN N 0H 
‘father of Sectional 


ae = Bookcases Prest. of 
i ] The Macey Company 
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The surest way 
to skin- health 
and perfect 
cleanliness is 
in its daily use 
At Your Grocer’s 


MANHATTAN SOAP CO. 
NEW 


EETH EAR 


TOILET SOAP 






YORK 









fusion; each brush in a yellow box. 









tures,3 styles of 
handles. 
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3 sizes, 3 bristle tex- 






L- 
“W orld’s Standard” because: Serrated bristle tufts reach all the teeth ; 
®ro- Lae: i TOOTH curved handle and long tuft to clean the b ick ; 
BRUSH teeth: holein the handle and hook to hang it up 
by; identification symbols preventcon ———- 











clic) 












{ s ‘ is’ 2 ! 
Pro-phy-lac-tic De luxe le handle Adults’ only, 40« 


x1 an , 4 
Write for free book, Tooth Truths.’ Florence Mfg.Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass 








Softens hard water. Perfumes the bath. 
ATOILET LUXURY 0F REAL VALUE 


No bath quite right without it. 
25 cents a can, sufficient for 25 baths. 
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BATH Seen. a < OD 


BATCHELLER IMPORTINC CO., NEW YORK. 












“BIcCO”’ 
TALCUM 


Absolutely pure—Absolutely perfect. 
SUPERIOR TALCUM FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
Exquisitely Perfumed -Cool and Refreshing, 

Smooth and Dainty. 25 cents a can. 
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This 69-Piece Dinner-Set 


Costs You Nothing 


The finest semi-porcelain ware; an exact reproduction of the 
Old-Willow decoration in rich, dark blue under the glaze. 


The set of Dishes costs you nothing because it represents the expenses and 
profits of the wholesaler, sales-agent and retailer saved and given to you with a 
ie . . — § - . © ~ 
fi0.00 purchase of Larkin household-supplies :— Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, ete in all, 300 necessities to select from. 
J , , » 3 


Your Money Goes Twice As Far By 


Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You obtain full retail value in the Products that you purchase and your money’s 
worth again ina Premium. You can furnish your home and clothe yourself out of 
the same money you spend for Larkin Houscehold-Supplies. Our catalog illus- 
trates and describes over 1500 Premiums to choose from: Silverware, Dishes, 
Carpets, Furniture, Stoves, etc.; also Fall styles in Women’s Furs, Made-to-Order 
Suits, Coats, Walking-Skirts, etc. If you do not want the Premiums, you can 
have their value in Products. 

To illustrate :-— For $10.00 you can have $10.00 worth of Larkin Products and 
any $10.00 Premium in our Catalog. Without the Premium, for $10.00, you can have 
$20.00 worth of Larkin Products. 







We have been in business thirty-four year More than two million families buy their household 
supplies from u We guarantee satisfaction to every customer We will ship you either $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium or $20.00 worth of Products without a Premium on Thirty 
Days’ Free Trial. You then pay us $10.00, if satisfied. Otherwise, we will remove the goods at our 
expense and refund the treight-charges 
Send For Our FREE Catalog —Fall and Winter Number 
————- - 

. a a f é Ke Cr FA % 
f. ota Established, 1875 “tld Tit Ie BUFFALO, N. Y 
Wok } Friends West of the Mississippi River, please address 


LARKIN CO.., of Ill., PEORIA, ILL. 


—-— = ow ee eo Eee eee ee ee 
FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Latkhia Co. Please mail, postpaid, your Catalog No. 41 and explain how | 


can furnish my home and clothe myself out of present cost of living 


—~ Lithia. 
| PRODUCT Ano PREMIUM LISt 


Name St. and No. 
or R. D, 


P. O. State G. P. 180 
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Try This Soap for 





Massage 


Here is a toilet soap so pure—so 
delicate—so delightfully soothing — 
that you can massage its satiny lather 
right into the pores of the skin and 
feel the benefits almost at once. 

Palmolive is made from palm and 
olive oils shipped to us direct from 
the Orient, 

These oils are nature’s own beauti- 
fiers. Oriental women use them 
exclusively. We have blended them 
perfectly, after 36 years of experi- 
ence, so in Palmolive they’re better 
than ever. 


The result is delightful. Don’t 
miss it longer. 
We use no artificial color. Palm- 


olive softens and freshens the driest 
skin. We are proud of its delicate 
perfume. 

Send us 4c for a generous sample 
cake and our free book, ‘“‘7he Easy 
Way to Beauty” —or buy a trial cake 
at your dealer’s, price 15§c. 

See what the benefits are from a 
massage with Palmolive. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
322 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

















HE best dressmakers— 
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KINGS AND QUEENS AS 
THEY REALLY ARE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


used. This, perhaps, accounted for the presence 
of the sentries! The dinner was served by a 
marvelously-trained corps of servants, all more 
than six feet in height, clad in the flowing 
trousers, the short, embroidered jackets and the 
enormous turbans of the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent. Two servants were assigned to 
each guest, the entire body being under the 
command of a steward of the household, who 
directed them by commands and signals from 
his station at the end of the state dining-room. 
A column of servitors, marching two abreast, 
entered through the folding doors at the end 
of the room, cach bearing aloft a golden dish. 
At the word of command the column divided, 
one file passing down one side of the long table 
and one‘down the other. Obedient to the signals 
of the official in command they halted, wheeled, 
advanced, and deposited their dishes before the 
guests with a simultaneous crash like infantry 
grounding arms. 


He Wanted a Souvenir for His Wife 


T A DINNER which the deposed Sultan gave 
some two or three years ago in honor of the 
Khedive, an incident occurred which, though it 
turned out to be amusing enough, might well 
have been tragic. One of the guests was Admiral 
Bucknam Pasha, the American sailor of fortune 
who was naval adviser to the Sultan. Toward 
the close of the dinner his attention became 
attracted by the beauty of the menus, which 
were hand-painted on satin and surmounted by 
the Imperial arms. Thinking it would be an 
interesting souvenir to take to his wife, Bucknam, 
who was in uniform, surreptitiously rolled up 
the menu lying beside his place, and, supposing 
that no one was noticing him, attempted to stuff 
it up his sleeve. Instantly the vigilant sentry 
stationed behind his chair leaped upon him and 
dragged him to the floor, where he was seized by a 
dozen police agents and spies who all but choked 
the life out of him before he was able to explain 
that he was not attempting to draw a weapon, 
as the soldier had supposed, but was merely 
endeavoring to smuggle a souvenir of the dinner 
to his wife. 

During the latter years of Abdul Hamid’s 
reign it was a matter of the very greatest diffi- 
culty to obtain an audience with the sovereign, 
the privilege seldom being granted except to 
distinguished statesmen and travelers of more 
than ordinary note. On the rare occasions when 
ladies were received in audience his Majesty not 
infrequently decorated his fair guests with the 
teed ribbon of watered silk and the diamond 
star which constitute the insignia of the Chefkiat, 
or Order of Purity, a decoration given to ladies 
alone. A still greater mark of the Sultan’s favor 
was to be shown the Imperial harem, the fair 
occupants of which—there were several thou- 
sands of them in the Sick Man’s day, ranging 
from fairest Circassians to blackest Nubians 
being only too glad to vary the deadly monotony 
of their lives by serving coffee and sweetmeats to 
the strange gizaours who go about with bared 
faces, all unashamed. 

Abdul Hamid had no fixed hours for dining 
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Heart-Talks to Mothers 


By MARY A. DUNS 


Graduate of the Woman’s Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
Author of ‘‘ The Practical Care and Feeding of Children’’ 
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Baby’s Life is 





in Serious Danger 


Mother, your baby’s life may hang upon 
the thread of trifles. 

With all the strength of your being you 
would strike down the hand that proffered 
poison to a helpless babe. 





No germ can enter—no possible con- 
tamination result. 

In security—in peace of mind—you can 
feed your baby—without vexation—with- 
out loss of sleep—without hardship. 

Yet with all your watchfulness—all your Surely such an innovation is worthy of any 
mother-care—it may be your hand that dis- careful mother’s most earnest consideration. 
penses germ-laden, fever-breeding liquids. ¥ x 

He is : Put Baby’s milk supply in this cleanly, 
sanitary, germ-proof, temperature-retain- 
ing bottle and keep it there as long as you 
require. 

After 72 hours—if need be—it will be as 
pure and fresh and sweet as when it went in. 

In the nursery—at the park—any place 
you care to go—even on a train journey of 
three days duration—you can have baby’s 
own bottle-milk ready—and uniform—and 
pure. Thermos bottles sell for $3.00 up. 


We Ask You to Please Be Cautious 


Thermos is the original vacuum bottle. 
The name “Thermos” is stamped plainly 
upon the bottom. Please do not take some- 
thing else when you ask for the genuine. 


All thoughtful mothers pasteurize or ster- 
ilize baby’s milk. And it is well that they do. 

But pasteurization—or sterilization—is 
wholly useless unless the milk is kept 
germ-free and uncontaminated. 

For, milk exposed to air absorbs the germs 
of Typhoid, Diphtheria and Tuberculosis. 

And impure air fosters these germs and 
renders milk most dangerous toa little child. 

* * * 

There is a way of being certain of germ- 
free milk both night and day. 

Even though the milkman fail you—or 
other accident befall—you can still have 
the same pure milk. 

This certain way is through the use of 
a Thermos Bottle. 

For with this wonderful invention you 
can keep hot milk at even temperature 
without fire—throughout the night and day. 


We publish a very instructive little book, called ‘‘ For the 
Health of Your Family.’* There are many valuable, hygienic 
hints in this book that will prove of value in the nursery. j 
send it free— with the name of a dealer who sells the genuine 
Thermos Bottle. Please address, The American Thermos 
Bottle Company, Broadway at 27th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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and invariably ate his meals wherever he hap- 
pened to be, whether in his cabinet, in the gar- 
dens of the palace or beside one of the little lakes 


THE THERMOS JAR Something new! Just the thing 


for maintaining the steaming temperature of meat and 


THE THERMOS POT— Keeps tea and coffee piping hot 
—without fire —for twenty-four hours. Will keep 
cold drinks ‘‘Greenland-cold'’ and delicious for 





the smartest dress 
wearers—find their 








ideal of style, color- 
harmony and general better- 
than - silk - quality in 


hydegrade 
Fall Linings 


Every Yard Guaranteed 


All weaves, all grades, for all pur es. 
See the new light-weight satin finishes. 


15c to 45c the Yard 


at lining counters. Be sure of the genuine by 
seeing HYDEGRADE stamped on selvage. 


A. G. Hyde & Sons, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 


























ABLAC 
| Face PowDER 


That Clear Complexion 


which dot the Imperial domain. This irregular- 
ity was a source of constant worry to the Imperial 
cooks, who had to have a meal ready to be served 
at the very moment that the sovereign called 
for it, be it at ten in the morning or five in the 
afternoon. One of the palace officials once told 
me that it was no uncommon thing for the cooks 
to spoil as many as twenty fowls in a single day 
before the Sultan signified that he was ready to 
eat. Like all Turks, Abdul Hamid was passion- 
ately fond of coffee, and never moved from one 
part of the palace grounds to the other unless 
accompanied by his café-badji, who carried over 
his shoulder a charcoal stove by means of which 
he was able to have a cup of the molasses-like 
béverage always hot. 


The New Sultan is a Kindly Man 


WING to the enforced seclusion in which he 
has been kept for more than a third of a 
century but little is known of the more intimate 
side of the new Sultan, Mohammed V. He is a 
simple, kindly man, with a genial smile and a 
good-humored face. On the occasion of his inves- 
titure with the Sword of Osman—a ceremony 
which corresponds to the coronation of a 
Christian monarch—it was his wish to appear in 
khaki service uniform out of compliment to the 
brown-clad soldiers of the Army of Liberation 
who placed him on the throne, but his desires in 
this regard were overruled by his Ministers, who 
induced him to don the uniform of a General, 
minus, however, the wonderful diamond aigrette 
which has been worn on such occasions by all 
the rulers of the House of Osman. 


vegetables—for keeping a refreshing ‘‘chill-on’’ sher- 


bets, ice cream, fruits, salads. 3 davs. Ask about it at dealers. 














You know what it means to try to bake in 
an oven that only gets hot in spots. Then 
think of the CONTROL Range that will heat 
up hot in 10 minutes; that will give a steady 
heat for hours without touching the fire. The 


Control Range r 


PECIAL DRAFT 
DEVICE SAVES 
MORE THAN 
HALF YOUR 
FUEL. 
is built on a new principle. No front or side drafts. In- ’ 


stead, an underneath draft system that will regulate your fire as you regulate your watch. The 
CONTROL Range will pay back its cost in one year, and continue saving your money every year 
while in use. Burns coke, coal or wood. Ask your dealer about the CONTROL Range, or write 
us and we will send you a catalogue. Select your range, and we will ship it to you prepaid, 
and give you 90 days’ free trial. Use as directed, and we guarantee it to save 60% of your fuel bill 








with coke, or 33% if you burn coal. Unless all our claims are true, return the range at our expense. 


Is no secret to the users of Lablache, ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 


that greatest of all beautifiers. Sum- 
mer sun and winds have no terrors 
for those who rely on Lablache as a 
protector. Beautiful women every- 
where owe the clearness, delicacy 
and refinement of their summer com- 
plexions to its use. It is a luxury 


There are countless other incidents which 
might be related, did space permit, of strange or 
interesting or amusing things which have hap- 
pened, and are happening, within the walls of 
European palaces, and of which even the echoes 
seldom reach the outside world; for I have not 
even touched on the Court of her youthful 
Majesty, Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, wherc 
an audience soon develops into a friendly chat, 
before the conclusion of which the Queen and 
the commoner have usually become the warmest a 
of friends. And poor Victoria Eugenie of Spain, 
at the big gray palace in Madrid, has a hard time 
to subordinate her democratic British instincts 
to the inflexible etiquette of the Spanish Court, 
and even had to give over her baby to a be- 
ribboned nurse from the mountains, because, 
forsooth, that is what the Queens of Spain have 
always done. Down in the heart of Europe, 


























WITH HOSE-SUPPORTERS ATTACHED 


H. & W. “Sheathlyne” Ga © 


For the college girl who desires perfect freedom of 
motion, or the woman who works in store, office or at 
home, yet who desires graceful style, comfort and 
health, this corset waist will prove a revelation. By 
encouraging deep breathing, it quickly develops the 
chest and bust. Like all good things it is imitated. 
Ask for and insist on having H.& W. ‘‘SHEATHLYNE.”’ 
Medium Grade $1.00. Best Grade $1.50. 


There ts an H. & W. Waist for every age. 


MATERNITY Corset Waist 


“ ” Maternity Waist is soft and pliable, with 
The H. & W. Marmo lacings on each side which can be adjusted to 
















and an every-day toilet necessity. 
Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 
whose picture we present, writes :— 


“To all ladies who desire a beautiful 
complexion | recommend 


Lablache Face Powder.”’ 


Refuse Substitutes. 
They may be danger- 


ous. Flesh, White, in the little toy country of Luxembourg—a ‘nl which ca 

Pink or Cream. Zenda in real life, as it were—a fifteen-year-old i the comfort of the wearer. Allsteels removable. This wales Hokie se Agere 

50c.<z c x - ae = r A 1 ies Ne \ at all times in proper position, bringing physical and mental comfort. It isa 

pg <a Princess is being brought up by her invalid Comfort { a at boon to the expectant mother, a comfort for convalescents, and will keep the a! 

ome 7 eee father to fill the throne of a country on which at Bib figure in perfect proportions afterconfinement. Price $2. Atcorset departinent, e 


Sendl0c. for sample 


BEN LEVY CO., 


least four European nations are looking with H. & W."'Sheathlyne "all stores, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. THE H. & W. CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


avaricious eyes. And in the great park of 








Tsarskoe Selo, guarded by a triple cordon of sen- ENGRAVED $ ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

French Perfumers, tries and innumerable spies, the Autocrat of all WEDDING ee, AB Sheet an 
Dept. A, the Russias spends his days in constant fear of INVITATIONS | § wood, more durable. Special 
125 Kingston St., death from bomb or pistol; he has not ventured Highest Grade— Notaprintedimitation—Correct styles. | prices to churches and ceme- 














teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 
yo KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside | & 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. | 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. | 2 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 Van Buren St., Chicago Naa ome Sse 


to set foot on foreign soil for close on a dozen 
years. It is not all fun, believe me, this business 
of being a King or Queen. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t be persuaded to take a shoe that you have to ‘‘break in.” Insist 
on getting one that fits comfortably from the moment you try it on. 


Ask your dealer to fit you with an 


American Lady Shoe 


and you will walk out of his store with the full assurance that you have purchased 
a shoe with good style, that will give you good wear, and an immense amount 
of satisfaction and comfort. 

The perfection of this shoe has been attained by 37 years of successful effort, 
by ‘‘the largest manufacturers of shoes in the world’’ to produce the best 
shoe for the money. 

The American Lady Shoe is made in all of the leading styles, sizes and widths. 


The shoe illustrated, No. 6628, is a gun metal calf button, with welt sole 
and high Cuban heel. It is made on the new Knob last, with high toe, which has 
the double attraction of giving unusual room to the toes and much snap and 
style to the shoe, ‘The pinked and perforated vamp adds to its attractiveness, 


_ The American Lady Shoe is soid by the best dealer in nearly every town, 
If you have difficulty in getting what you want, write us. 
You should have our beautiful book on shoe styles. Write today for free copy. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company St.Louis—Boston, U.S.A. 
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) y= Chocolate Pudding with Custard 


Sauce—a delightful dessert that every | 
member of the family can enjoy. 


@ Or—what could be more dainty and grateful for 
a Summer dessert than creamy blanc-mange, served with a 
bright bit of jelly or a few fresh berries? You can easily 
make them in half an hour with 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


@ Now, think of cherry pie, berry pie, peach and apple pie— 
if you want light, flaky pie-crust just try part Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch with your flour. The Book tells. 


@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “A,’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 

















FOR QUALITY, SNAP AND STYLE 


Kno-tair isthe PREMIER ofall Guaranteed Hose. Sheer, 
fine, gauze-like quality. SEAMLESS, too—and SHAPELY. 

Just compare Kno-tair with the hosiery you now wear. 
Note the feeling of security that comes with every pair 
of Kno-tair Hose. For STRENGTH and QUALITY 
Kno-tair is not equaled by ANY guaranteed hose made ; 
knit only in the Kno-tair WAY from the finest and most 
expensive yarns procurable. Here is our unconditional 
guarantee which comes with every box of Kno-tair Hose: 








‘© 1f any or all of these hose show the slightest hole within SIX MONTHS 
from the date of purchase, we will replace them free of charge.”’ 


Kno-tair Pure Silk Lisle hose for Men and Women are made in SIXTEEN 
FASHIONABLE SHADES for Women and in EIGHT of the latest colors tor 
Men. We also make the Lisle-like in THREE colors, for Men and Women. 

Kno-tair may be obtained at the Best Shops everywhere. Order a box to-day 
from your dealer, but if Kno-tair cannot be conveniently purchased trom the 
dealer in your town, send to us and we will see that you are supplied with the 
‘Guaranteed Hose of Quality.’’ 

Convince yourself of the Excellence of Kno-tair by buying a box at once, If at 
allin doubt, send fora sample pair direct to us, using the coupon attached herewith. 
We are sure that after you have given Kno-tair a trial, you will buy the remaining 
Five Pairs with the Guarantee for SIX MONTHS. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 








Clip off attached coupon, mail today with 25c. and your dealer’s name and we will send you, 
prepaid, One Sample Pair of MEN’S or WOMEN’S Lisle-like Hose, with the privilege that, 
after you have examined the hose and are pleased with them, you can have the remaining 
Five Pairs and a guarantee for the Six Pairs against wear for Six Months for $1.75. For 35c. 









we will send you Pure Silk Lisle Hose and the remaining Five Pairs and the guarantee 









for Six Pairs, Six Months, for $2.65. ¢ 
oe 
MEN'S and WOMEN’S Lisle-like Green. 3ronze, Old Rose, London Smoke, ¢ 
hose (Black, Tan and Grey), Women’s Heliotrope, Purple, Pink, Navy and Sky ¢ 
With Interlaced Garter Splicing. Blue, with Jvterlaced Garter Splicing, 47% ¢ ¢ 


Stix Pairs Guaran- Six Pairs, Guaranteed i ow 
teed Six Months . $2.00 ol Stx Months oe $3.00. 0} 7s % $ 
WOMEN’S Lisle-like OUT- the WOMEN’S SILK-LISLE OUT 4 La 
SIZES in Black and Tan . . $3.00 bez SIZES in Black $4 50 = S77 


Si" < 
ah igs ani i b Os” 3 
MEN’SandWOMEN’S PURESILK “2 4am eT ae 









: > Send size, color or assorted colors y, Sar 
LIS LE hose, MEN’S in Black, if desired and remittance according Ks ? 
: Tr, . , r. to the quality desired. Ask for se 
lan, Grey, Navy Blue, Bur-  jyooklet ““Kno-tair Kinks.” XY or” & 
ry, gundy, Green, Purple and ih tells you all about ve re y 
{ a me 1e sUaranteer ose 
A London Smoke. WOMEN’S of Ouality. IT'S perl C 


in Black, White, T Srey. FREE. 7% test </ 
Ox Bic ; i He, Tan, Grey, dealers wanted Ny 7 LOS 
, 90d, Copenhagen,  eyerywhere Re 48 


| ? wv Fs : 
! KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY <S% ° . . Fe 
5309 Westminster Ave., ? Pe Pd Mas ae 2 

West Phila., Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 4 a oy ie: a Pe eo 

















Yes, Without Any Alteration 
You Can Fit Yourself Perfectly in 30 Seconds! 


With a HY ART ADJUSTABLE petticoat —*JUST PULL THE SLIDING 
BAND?” and it fits like a glove on your hand—no matter what your size, it will 
fit you perfectly smooth and flat across the front and over the hips. 








No drawstrings—no rubber to weaken. Adjusting necessary only once — 4 
thereafter placket fastens in back, with flat glove clasps, securelyandsmoothly. _ 4° 
The HY ART ADJUSTABLE is made in all petticoat materials — ie 
SILK and COTTON —and costs no more than the ordinary kind. o” ae 

“fe : ; ‘ . 

HY ART ADJUSTABLE petticoats are sold by most of the leading o” Dielhenn 
stores. If your store doesn’t supply you, we’ll send (prepaid) upon e Mfg. Co., 
receipt of $3.00, the petticoat shown above, any color—No. 1462 F ” Cleveland, O. 

-made of ‘‘PARIS-EEN’’—a beautiful lightweight cotton o? pear non hee eee 
taffeta —looks and feels like good silk, but wears like iron. o” he wey ers Gon petticoat 
and a catalogue o 
We'll send a dainty doll Petticoat, with HY ART ae HY ART PETTICOA'S 
Fall Style Book, for three 2-cent stamps. at My dealer 
as aler is 
. . . Name 
The Dielhenn Manufacturing Company oe? Town - 
Cleveland and Massillon, Ohio fo” State 
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NEW GUARANTEED : To 
‘ QuTWEAR ANY CoRSET 


[ASTIKOPS 


Hose SUPPORTERS 


aE ve mite ” 


The new patented Non-Elastic Top keeps 
the rubber strands from being cut by needle 
and working loose; preserves elasticity four 
times as long as the Lest of other Supporters. 

Straight Top, hip or front model, 25c pair 
Expanded Top, hip or front model, 50c pair 

The Expanded Non- Elastic Top gives wide 

sewing surface and helps reduce the figure. 


Lastikops Duplex Belt, $1.00 


Worn with or without a corset; for housework 
or athletics; gives ense and comfort with utmost 
slenderness. Made with duplex reducing device 
and Lastikops Hose Supporteis, $1.00. * 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LASTIKOPS WEB CO., 82 Fourth Ave., New York 




















Your skin will be whiter, smoother and 
healthier if you add to the water a little 


(CPDarsons 
ouschold 
| : mona 
: (Introduced 1876) 


Though four times stronger than other am- 
monias C. C, Parsons’ is positively harmless 
to skin and fabrics. Sold by grocers and 
dealers in Pint, Quart, Half-Gallon bottles. 
| FREE—a book that tells how to make the 
toilet more delightful and beneficial and how 
‘to cut all cleaning work in half. 
- COLUMBIA, CHEMICAL WORKS 
> Sedgwik Street, Brooklyn, New York, 





















Wash by Electricity 


At our 





expens?2 : 
‘The Thor Electric Wash- 


a soy er and Wringer reduces 
3 canal cost of washing to 2 
; \ wo uta. we cents-the time tol 
F 7 - 
7 a g 


hour—and does away 
with all the usual 
health destroying 
work of wash-day. 
The Thor Electric 
§ washes and wrings 
everything—from 
’ delicate laces to 
heavy blankets 
beautifully. Water 
heated by self at- 
tached heater. 

_ Anyone who ean insert an electric bulb into 

its socket can operate the Thor Electric. Fhere 

is no installing to do—simply put the clothes into 
the machine— snap on the current 
all the work. Costs 2 cents a week. 
Send today for our 80 Days’ Free ‘Trial. Offer 
and booklet. If you have no electric current 
ask us about our Thor Washer operated by gas 
or gasoline engine—waterpower or hand. 


We Pay the Freight. 
HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
102 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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BABY OUTFITS 


A complete line of dainty things for 
your baby, from birth to three years old. 
Strictly hand-made garments, of finest materials, 
our specialty. Sen:i fur latest catalog. 


THE OUTFIT CO,, Yonkers, New York 








$100 FOR MINISTERS 
AND THEIR WIVES 
For Personal Letters to the Minister's 
Social Helper 


$25 Each for the Best Two Letters 
$15 Each forthe Second Best Two Letters 


$10 Each for the Third Best Two Letters 


And Payment Also for Other Ideas 
Which We Can Use 











| Y¥ GOOD FRIENDS—for such I know 
al, you are because of the many expressions 
of interest you have sent me about my page in 
this magazine: 

Next year I want the page to be more helpful 
thanever. Some readers think I give too much 
help to the city church, and not enough to the 
little church in the country. I do not want it 
to be that way, for 1 have the latter always 
in mind. So I shall be glad to have my friends 
in both city and country respond to my invita 
tion to help me help others. 

Won’t you, as a clergyman, tell me of the 
newest and most unusual methods along any 
line, material or spiritual, that you have either 
originated or adopted to make the work of your 
church more effective?) What new ideas are you 
carrying out? What little devices about the 
church building have you found helpful? How 
do you advertise your services? For instance, 
I heard of a minister who advertised plenty of 
fresh air in his auditorium—and that Is a good 
foil for one favorite excuse of the non-churchgoer. 
What are you doing for, say, the boys of four 
teen? What new plan ‘‘ works” in your Sunday 
school or Young People’s Society ? 

Wouldn’t you, as a minister’ s wife, like to know 
what other ministers’ wives are doing? Then 
won’t you tell me what you are doing, or are 
planning to do, for the young girls, or the old 
people, or to further the work in any way? A 
friend of mine near Boston, who is a minister’s 
wife, has been teaching some of the girls of their 
congregation how to cook. They are working 
girls, and she teaches them in her own kitchen. 

And both include in your letters, please, 
something about your social plans for the young 
people. My heart goes out to the woman who 
writes me that she is thirty-five miles from a 
railroad and asks me what she can do to uplift 
in that town the social life of the young people 
who have only questionable amusements. There 
are thousands like her. Let us help them. 

Under no circumstances will a name be pub 
lished in connection with the ideas received, so 
you may write freely. . 

Please mark your letters ‘‘Personal” and 
mail them so as to reach me by October 25; at 
Tue Lapirs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 

Yours, for all the good we can do, 
THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER. 
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TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
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$25 for the Best Ideas for Decorating 
a City Schoolroom 


$25 for the Best Idea for Decorating a 
Suburban or Country Schoolroom 


I WANT to get photographs of good 

looking schoolroom decorations, decora- 
tions which are dignified and attractive as 
well as appropriate— not a garish display of 
‘*busy work” or of the work of the pupils, 
but decorations which really are decorative. 
Preference will be given to Nature decora 
tions; or, where Nature decorations are not 
available, pictures or articles which embody 
the Nature idea. Articles unaccompanied 
by illustrations will be eligible, but prefer 
ence will be given to photographic material. 
After awarding the prizes we will purchase at 
Bom rates all ideas we can use. 








We cannot return manuscripts sent in these 
contests. Unavailable articles will be destroyed. 
Limit your description to five hundred words. 
In case the material submitted does not war 
rant the awarding of the prizes the right to with 
hold them is reserved. 

To be eligible fora prize the entry must be 
in our hands by October 25. Mark your envel 
ope ‘‘City Schoo!room” or ‘*Country School 
room,”’ as the case may be, and address it to 

THE SCHOOLROOM CoNTEST EpITOR, 
THE LApDtEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





~0O GREAT was the volume of letters that 
came fn response to Mr. Bok’s invitation, 
printed in the April number, totell him in what 
one single particular our readers would Kke to 
see the magazine improved, that it is only now 
that he has finished their reading, and fs pre- 
pared to announce these awards: 
$50 for the Best Suggestion 
To Paul V. Bunn, Illinois. 
$25 for the Second Best Suggestion 
To Anice Page Cooper, Ohio. 
$15 for the Third Best Suggestion 
To Mrs. M. V. Powell, Georgia. 
$10 for the Fourth Best Suggestion 
To E. H. Havens, Pennsylvania. 
$5 for the Fifth Best Suggestion 
To Gertrude Lewis, Maine. 
Mr. Bok wishes to express his sincere thanks 
to all who wrote, and his regret that there were 
not hity prizes to award. 
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The Greatest and Best Cleaning and 
| Dyeing Establishment in America 


It’s just as easy to send your gowns, laces, curtains, carpets, 
rugs, etc., to Footer’s, where they are cleaned properly, as to 
some little obscure, unreliable shop. Just bundle them up and 
| send them by express or mail. The most up-to-date methods 
| are used and many superior processes of cleaning and 
| dyeing are used here exclusively. 

It pays to be careful with articles of value —the best estab- 
lishment is none too good and the charges are no higher than 
you pay elsewhere. We are largely patronized by the society 
people of Washington and New York, who would not trust their 
valuable garments into any other hands. 

Suits, silks, satins, velvets, gloves, plumes, men’s vests and 
suits, portieres, blankets, rugs cleaned with perfect success. 


If it’s in the fabric, we'll restore it. 


Write name and address on the package. Prices for cleaning and dyeing 
submitted before proceeding with the work, if desired. Express allowed 
on all orders of $5.00 and over. Send for free book —‘‘Possibilities of 
Cleaning and Dyeing’’-—— describing our methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Department A, Cumberland, Md. 


























Victor I 
$25 


A popular style 
s at a popular 
Ss price 





CLARICE VANCE 


y 


Other styles 
$10 to $250 





Not only the world’s greatest opera stars; 
but the most famous bands and instrumentalists, the 
leading vaudeville artists and the foremost enter- 
tainers, make records for the 7cfory. 





y Blanche Ring sing her greatest song hit, “ Yip! I Adee! I Aye.” 
¥ Digby Bell recite his witty baseball narrative, “The Man who Fanned Casey.” 
Pryor’s Band play Pryor’s latest ragtime number, “ Frozen Bill.’ 
Sousa’s Band play Sousa’s newest march, “f Fairest of the Fair.” 
Nat M. Wills recite his hamorous monologue,“ Reformed Love.” 
Josie Sadler sing her amusing song, 
“Ile Falls for the Ladies Every Time.” 
Clarice Vance sing her current success, 
“It Looks Like a Big Night Tonight.” 
Any Vic/or dealer will gladly play these or any 
other Victor Records for you. 
_ Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and 
of over 3000 Victor Records. 
| Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. . * 
i 1 
} KReriiner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. HIS MASTERS VOICE ‘ 
ef To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


| Acomplete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September num- 
| ber of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan. 
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Y Silver Plate 
of Beauty and 
Enduring Quality 


The original Rogers Bros. silverware “@v@e 
—identified by the trade mark (ff 


“(847 ROGERS BROS."—has expressed the 
highest type of silver plate perfection for 


sixty-two years. 
Combining the maximum of durability 


with rare beauty of design, this famous 
ware is the choice of purchasers who desire 


only the best. 


On the reverse side of forks, spoons, fancy 
serving pieces, etc., look for the mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. @ yh, 




































REVERSE) 






Whether the style be simple, as exempli- 
fied by the Pniscilla Fork, or more ornate, as 
suggested by the Charter Oak Knife and 
Vintage Berry Spoon, shown herewith, it 
may be readily procured in “{847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware. Wide varieties are offered, assuring 
utmost satisfaction. 

It is well to bear in mind when choos- 

ing silverware that the trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” not only assures highest 
quality, but that it guarantees it. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell this re- 
nowned “Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 
Send for Catalogue “I-28” show. 

ing the many attractive designs. li - we 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 
International Silver Company, Successo 
Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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They Look 
Neat and 
Feel Good 


on the 


Feet 


More Than Merely 


“Guaranteed Hose” 


ON’T make the mistake of thinking all 

guaranteed hose are alike. Many 

brands not half as good as Everwear are 
‘“‘guaranteed.”’ 

‘True Everwear sell at the same price as 
other guaranteed or ordinary hose, but you 
can depend upon Everwear to look as neat, 
feel as good and fit as well as the most 
expensive kinds. 

For Everwear are more than merely guar- 
anteed hose. They embody all the best fea- 
tures of the finest imported hose, though they 
cost much less. Everything that constitutes 
the making of a really superior hose,— yarn, 
workmanship, colors, etc., goes into them. 


Isn’t this the kind of hose you want—the 
kind that not only gives you a six months’ 
guarantee, but that look, fit, and feel as 
good as the most expensive hose you 
can buy? 

So make sure you get Everwear. Some 
merchants might try to sell you something 
they claim ‘‘just as good.’’ For your own 
protection see that the name ‘* Everwear”’ 
is on the box and on each pair of hose. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
your order, stating size, kind and color 
wanted. Enclose price and we will send you 
the hose express prepaid. If you have worn 
other guaranteed hose and they were not 




















style for durability. 


process. 


EVERWEAR HOSI 


Everwear Hose do not sacrifice ease and 
The heel and toe are 
given extra strength but not extra thickness 
—the weave is simply, but ingeniously, 
made very much closer at these points. 

This is done by the exclusive Everwear 
That is why you cannot get the 


Everwear quality in any other hosiery. 6 


TRA 


satisfactory, you should order a box of 
Everwear at once. You wil! never really 
enjoy hose comfort, satisfaction and econ- 
omy until you try them. 


ae 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


MEN’S—$1.50abox. Lightor medium weight. Colors, black, black with white 
feet, blue, green, and burgundy; light and dark shades of gray and tan. 
LADIES’— $2 a box. Colors, black, black with white feet, and tan. 


ERY COMPANY, Dept. 19, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hosiery 


For Men and Women 


SIX PAIRS OF ONE SIZE IN A BOX—SOLID OR ASSORTED COLORS. 


SILK LISLE 

MEN'S — $3 a box. Colors, black, tan, champagne, burgundy, lavender, purple, 
gun metal, lightand dark shades of blue andgray, Hunter greenand reseda green. 

LADIES’—$3abox. Light weight. Colors, black and tan. 


























CHAS-A:;STEVENS 6 BROS: 


Special Catalogue 


FALL AND WINTER 
1909 — ST YLES— 1910 


Is Now Ready for Mailing 


It is the most attractive book of styles 
we have ever issued, containing Over 500 
handsome half-tone illustrations of the 
coming fall and winter fashions for women. 
It is a book that will prove invaluable to 
you in the planning and buying of your 
winter wardrobe. The 500 high-class gar- 
ments illustrated are priced so low that it 
would be difficult to convince any one 
who had not worn our apparel of the 
style, the beautiful materials and the splen- 
did workmanship we give for the price. 

To obtain this beautiful style catalogue, 
there is no expense — 


It’s Mailed Free 


But only to those who send their name 
and address — a postal card will bring it. 
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Over 1,000,000 women buy their suits, coats, 
furs, waists, etc., through our great mail order 
organization. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Exquisitely 
tailored 
suit, lined 
with satin 


We illustrate a new fall model in a long 
coat suit, stylish in cut and _ perfectly 
tailored; made of fine, fancy-weave 
worsted in navy, gray, green, wine and 


gewentoad black. Thecoatis 46 inches long and lined 
f throughout with Suskana’s Luxura Guar- 
or two anteed Satin; the skirt is a new plaited 
seasons style, and the suit in every respect is 
wear, one that would readily sell for 50% more 
only than we are asking for it. Style 1500. 


Price $20.00, 


‘20 


_ This same model may also be had in 
fine chiffon broadcloth in the above colors 
for $21.50. 

Order at once, giving measurement of 
bust, waist and skirt front. Sent C. O. D., 
with privilege of examining. 


Address Dept. A 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, IIl. 
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They Add Charm to Every 


Woman Who Wears One 


Senorita 


Blk Alper rte 


OESN’T the very name suggest the filmy, 
delicate sort of thing which all women love? 


Well, the scarfs themselves realize, exquisitely, 
all that the name leads you to expect. 

Let a Senorita gL“ Scarf appear in a room-ful) 
of women, and every feminine eye is immediately focused 
You know precisely what every woman is think- 
ing: ‘* What is that beautiful, beautiful fabric?’’ and —‘‘I 
wonder where she got that scarf?’ 


upon it. 


Not that Seforita ulk-Apun 


they are delicate in the extreme 


“e 


clingy,’”’ 





Scarfs are unpleasantly conspicuous. On the contrary, 
and harmonize quietly with every sort of costume; 


whether the wearer be gowned for motoring, for an afternoon or evening affair, or what-not. 

But no woman will need to be told after a single glance that the fabric is new, that the 
glisten and sheen are new—that Sefiorita gle" Scarfs are distinguished and out of the 
ordinary. ‘This instantaneous popularity of their production a year ago has increased stead- 


ily and enormously. 


All the finest stores in the country have them. 
Go to your dealer and see them. 


If it so happens that he hasn’t them in stock, tell 


him to order them; or send us his name and the price of the scarf you desire as listed below. 
The Seftorita AAI" Automobile Scarf (shown above) is the daintiest yet conceived. 
It is extra long —90 inches —and a yard wide, and has double ends to tie under the chin 


and at the back. The price is $4, 


with fringed or hemmed ends, in the following colors: 


White, heliotrope, silver grey, ecru, corn, champagne, cardinal, brown and black. Also 
made without the split ends at same price. Regulation Automobile Scarf, 24 by 90 inches, $3. 
Seiiorita gL dp” Scarfs, for afternoon and evening wear (illustrated below), in colors 


named above — 12 by 64 inches, $1; 


15 by 72, $1.50; 18 by 84, $2.25; 21 by 84, $3. Figured 


designs in solid colors, as well as white and blue, white and pink, white and heliotrope, white 


and corn, 19 by 86 inches, $3.25. 





Seiiorita pif So" Mufflers, for women (same col- 
ors as scarfs), $1. Dress mufflers for men (black, white 
and silver grey only), $3. 

In the lighter and more delicate colors, the daintiest 
infants’ jackets and kimonos, hoods and mittens possible 
are made from Senorita LAG". The little jackets sell 
for $1, $1.50, $2and $2.25; the mittensat 50c and75capair. 

You can see the beauty of Seiiorita A“ by 
sending 25c for a ladies’ tie, with long tasseled ends, 
which will be sent postpaid. These ties have been 
made up expressly for those who wish to see this won- 
derful fabric before buying a large scarf. 

Sefiorita Spun fabric, in the piece, is 36 inches wide, 
$1.50 peryard, hilk There is really no limit to its uses — 
it is exquisite for waists, sashes, evening gowns; for trimming 
hats; and such household use as window and door drapery 
and tapestry effects. 

We have prepared a dainty booklet, fully describing Sefiorita a zy) nile 
and some of its many uses—a booklet which you should get as clulk- 
quickly as the mails will bring it to you. 


Instructions for washing accompany each foun 
scarf or other article and each piece of Sefiorita idle 


Every . Scarf or other made up arti- 
Sefiorita ilk spun cle bears our copyrighted tag. 


The Ohio Knitting Mills Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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| This Season’s 


Popular 
Willow 
Plume 


CAWSTON 
Ostrich Feathers 


From California 


Prize Medals, Highest Awards 


Omaha 1898 Paris 1900 Buffalo 1901 
St. Louis 1904 —— Portland 1905 Jamestown 1907 


In competition with the World 


We deliver free. Guarantee satisfaction 
or return your money. 


New Fall 
Catalogue 
Ready— 


Sent Free 


An attractive, unique 
and very instructive book, 
profusely illustrated. Tells 
all about the ostrich in- 
dustry in California. How 
Cawston grows and man- 
ufactures the finest ostrich 
feather goods, and how you 
can buy your ostrich 
feather tips, plumes, boas, 
stoles, fans, etc., without 
having to pay import duty. 

We want every woman 
in America to have this 
book. Write today and 
secure acopy. 


Old Ostrich 
Feathers are 
Swallowing Oranges 


Valuable Photographed from life 


Send us your old ostrich feathers and we will 
change and make them over into this season’s 
fashionable willow plumes. We can dye them to 
match any costume. Have the light colors dyed 
black or One of the fashionable fall shades, 


CAWSTON 






OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 








Our Special Offer 


This 2 Plume Hat Sent 
on 5 Days’ Approval 


95 






Style 
) No. 1500 
The chic hat shown here is a faithful copy of 
one of the famous Georgette’s newest creations. 
It has all the exquisite beauty and style that 
mark her designs. Already, it is one of the most 
popular styles on the boulevards of Paris. 

Our Paris Branch, at 10 Rue Ste. Cecelie, se- 
cured us the original hat shortly after it was 
placed on show. A limited number of copies 
have been made by our own expert trimmers. 
And to introduce our extensive line of stylish 
trimmed millinery, we offer these hats at $3.95. 
Much less than they cost us to make, even with 
our enormous wholesale business, but we are 
willing to stand a loss, to show you the magnifi- 
cent bargains we offer in hats. 





Our special offer enables you to see the hat 


before you buy—to see 

v becoming it is. Mail us $3.95, and we’ll send you one 
ot these exclusive hats at once. Keep it 5 days. See what 
ir friends think of it. Then, if you don’t like it, return 
our expense, and we'll immediately return your 

1¢y. You must be absolutely satisfied before the sale is 
mpleted. It cost 


rs you nothing unless you like the hat 
And it gives you the newest Paris style at less than cost 











This hat is made of the finest imported Silesian 
felt in 20 colors. 40 of the season’s newest shapes 
to choose from. Handsomely trimmed with 2 
genuine extra long ostrich plumes and 3 exquisite 
‘’ Marie Louise” silk and mull rose clusters, foli- 
age and silk velvet draped around the crown. 

Send for one of these stylish hats at once. Re- 
member, there is only a limited number of them. 
Be sure to tell us exactly the color you want and 
whether large, medium or small effect. 


Wonderful Bargains in Ostrich Plumes 
and Trimmings 


Write at once for our handsomely illustrated 
1910 Fashion Guide of the newest fall and winter 
Styles in trimmed millinery and women’s wear. 
We have over 400 original and distinctive hats, 
in the most fashionable effects and materials. 
Also, illustrations and full descriptions of bar- 
gains in ostrich plumes, feathers, fine millinery 
trimmings and shapes. It is free, write for it now. 


Knickerbocker Women’s Wear Co. 
24 West 23d Street, New York 























CAN AMERICA ORIGI- 
NATE ITS FASHIONS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


to judge and choose for ourselves, and choose 
wisely. I am thoroughly convinced that from 
whatever city or country a good idea comes, the 
American girl will quickly see its good points 
and advantages and adapt it to her own use. 
The Japanese kimono is one of many instances 
of the almost universal adoption of a style that 
did not come from Paris. 

The truth is now patent that the absolute 
sway of the Parisian rule in dress has been more 
nominal than real for Americans in the last few 
years. As in all other arts we have begun to 
think and act for ourselves. We have liked, and 
shall continue to like without doubt, to read the 
fashion articles in which are detailed the latest 
news from Paris. We will read with great inter- 
est, for instance, that ‘‘birds of Paradise” are 
largely worn on the latest hats. Then we will 
quite contentedly buy a hat with a durable bow 
and a dainty flower, or make one ourselves out of 
last year’s material. Either hat is more satis- 
factory to us than the one we read of. 

The last ten years or more has seen such 
growth in our country’s originality that we are 
developing wonderfully in all the arts, and not 
the least of these is the art of dressing. We have 
refused the trailing skirts for street wear, the 
Empire lines, and many more of the novelties 
and absurdities of Europe that are beautiful 
only for the few, and we have created for our- 
selves the simple, useful and normal in dress. 

It is not that we can originate, but we actually 
have originated our own fashions. The growth 
of our own ideas in dress, as in all other ideas, has 
been so natural that we ourselves hardly know 
what has happened. And so positive has become 
both the need and desire in the evolution of an 
American style of dress that we shall instinct- 
ively go on and develop a distinctively American 
art of dressing until we shall not only be co-equal 
with Paris, but, perhaps, excel it in cleverness 
and originality, just as we have excelled and are 
excelling today along other lines. 


Descriptions and Backs of Designs 
on Page 11 


4670—Chiffon or Marquisette, the 
color of the skirt, with cream-colored 
chemisette and frill, and trimming of 
narrow velvet binding, would be suitable 
for this waist. Patterns (No. 4670), 
closed at the left side-front, come in eight 
sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires five yards and a half of 
27-inch material without nap, with one 
yard of 18-inch all-over lace. 





4665-4666—This dress, for business 
or street wear, would be pretty made in 
serge or broadcloth. Patterns (No. 4665) 
for the waist, closed at the left side-front, 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36requires two yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material without 
nap, and three-eighths of a yard of 27- 
inch silk for trimming. Patterns 
(No. 4666) for the eight-gored skirt, 
closed at the left side-front, come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards and an eighth 
of 36-inch material without nap. 


4671—An especially good-looking 
afternoon or evening dress which may be 
made in any light wool, silk or mixed 
material, with the trimmings and buttons 
in contrasting colors. Patterns (No.4671) 
for the dress, including a tucked waist 
closedattheleft side-front,withone-piece 
sleeves, and a nine-gored skirt with in- 
verted box-plait at the back, come in six 
sizes: 32to42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires seven yards and a half of 
36-inch material without nap, and two 
yards and five-eighths of band trimming. 





4672-4673—A dress which may be 
made in a light-weight wool material. 
Patterns (No. 4672) for the waist, closed 
in the front, with applied section over 
the shoulders, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material 
without nap. Patterns (No. 4673) for the 
six-gored skirt, closed at the left side- 
back or side-front, come in five sizes: 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 
is and three-quarters of 
36-inch material without nap. 


quires four yar 





4667-4668—A good dress for general 
wear which could be made in any light 
wool material. Patterns (No. 4667) for 
the waist, closed in the back, come in six 
sizes: 32to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires one yard and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch material without nap,six yards 
of insertion and two yards of edging. 
Patterns (No. 4668) for the 
gored skirt, with plait extension at each 
seam, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist Size 24 requires five 


rters of 36-inch 


seven- 


measure. 
yards and tl 
material without nap. 


ree-qua 





-fitted 


leina diago 


4669—A seni 


which could be m 


coat 


{ 


nal woolen goods or broadcloth, 


= with braidor bias silktrimmingon 

P| i collar, cuffs and front. Patterns 

14. PA ¥ (No. 4669), with front in straight 
iy . 


or cutaway outline, with or with- 





Lil H out the collar, and with two- 
i | piece sleeves, come in seven 
Nf \ sizes: 32to44 inches bust meas 


ure. Size 36requires four yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch 


‘ material without nap. 








QATTERNS jor the designs shown on page II 
and described above can be supplied at fijteen 
cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount o/ 
material required for the various sizes 1s printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, waist and hip measures for skirts, and 
bust measure for waist, coat and costumes, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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These prices include Express Charges 




















The New English Tailored Suit 


No. 400 Price, $1 1.75 Is genuine $20.00 value 


The very best American adaptation of the perfect London Tailored model. 

The Coat, 45 inches long, semi-fitting with deep slashed side back seams. 
French Shoulder Seam, two pockets buttoned through. 

Both sides correspond, showing jet studded buttons on pocket and buttoning through in four- 
button Piccadilly Style. A notch collar ornamented with inlaid velvet completes this stylish long coat. 

The Coat is lined throughout with extra quality satin. 


by inserted tucked panel button trimmed. 


The Skirt is the latest nine-gore straight line model with front panel tuck and button trimmed. 
The side gore has knee deep, double plait box and habit back closing in inverted plaits. 
The material is all wool worsted in attractive shadow stripe, rough face, and the same on 


both sides. Samples Free on request. 


The Colors: Navy, Catawba, Black, Olive Green or Smoke. 

The Workmanship is of the highest grade, French Seams, canvas interlined coat fronts, hand 
sewn lining, with all skirt seams tape bound, and waist band strongly finished with belting. 
10% additional for extra sizes. 
Special Price at The Big Store $11.75—Express Prepaid. 


is basted. The sizes 34 to 44. 


Lace Waist No. 600 
Price, $2.95 


The yoke is formed with lace medallions, front 
has 8 rows of ruffled Val. lace and a lace band 
from shoulder to waist line. The sleeves have 
three rows of ruffled lace lengthwise and back 
has yoke with rows of ruffled lace and lace collar. 


Express prepaid. 


Our special price $2.95 — Express prepaid. 
Comes in White or Ecru. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Order by No. 600. Price $2.95. 


xpress Prepaid. 


Newest Fall | Coat Model 


No. 190 Price, $16.90 Real Value $25.00. Express Prepaid 
Made in superior Imported Covert or Black Broadcloth, man tailored, with 
high, turn over collar inlaid with velvet and piped. 
ornamented with strappings of self material. 


mond polished jet. 
with cuffs inlaid with velvet. 


“The same goods for less money 
or betler goods for 


Sleeves are made with the new French top seam and finished 
Sizes 32 to 44. 
Coat is lined to waist and through the 
Exceptional style and value—Our special price $16.go. 








the same money.” 


Motto of THE BIG STORE, CHICAGO. 


The front made with 


The sleeve is a mannish model, relieved 


The hem 
Real $20.00 value. 


Dress Skirt No. 810 


Price, $5.50 Express prepaid. 


Of all wool Chiffon Panama, is made with new 
pointed yoke effect and is tinished with tailor but- 
tons and piped with satin. 

This skirt is strictly man Tailored and can be 
had in Black or Blue. 

Regular sizes, 22 to 29 
I:xtra sizes, 30 to 38 
Lengths from 37 to 44 


Order by No. 810. Our Special Price, $5.50. 
Express prepaid. 
Extra sizes will be $1.00 additional. 


The back, front and sides are 
Buttoned through with two inch dia- 


10% additional for extra sizes. 
sleeves with Skinner Satin or Taffeta. 
Express prepaid. 





and save you money 


pleasantly and promptly, together with express 





As proof in our confidence to please you 


We Guarantee To Refund Your Money 


both ways —if you are not perfectly satisfied with your 
purchase — you yourself to be the judge. 


charges 











Fall and Winter Fashion and 
Homefitter’s Catalog-—Is FREE 


Write For Your Free Copy To-day 


It will be a genuine delight- 


The Big Store 


even a surprise to you, 
the remarkable low prices quoted by Siegel Cooper & Co. 






e ? 
Chicago’s Economy Center se 
Beautiful illustrations and full descriptions of Ray 
everything in wearing «apparel for women, children o XxX 
and infants. Men’s and Boys’ outfitters and every- z Cut this 
thing for the hometitter is minutely illustrated and co Coupon out 
described and economically priced too, in this & and mail it to-day to 
complete Fashion and Homefitter’s Catalog. Be Siegel Cooper & Co., Chicago. 
sure to write for your free copy now while you Q y 
have it in mind. It will make sure that o N or 
¢ svame 


you get your free copy early if you fill 
out this coupon and mail it today—but 
if youpreferjustsend yournameand 
address on a postal, for we want 
every reader of this magazine av 
to have one FREE copy. > 
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HO pat: fo sear for Hall. 


HE peerless La Voque styles will 
solve that vexing question for any 
woman, maid or ld that wants to 
dress well ,in correct style, at mod- 
erate cost. 
e shops of Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and other fashion centers are stud~ 
ied by La Vogue designers. The 
correct style ideas adopted — the 
impractical features eliminated — 
and La Vogue styles created. 
ey are spect cut to fit with 
ease and grace, conforming to 
the refined, natural lines of the 
typical American figure. 

é ach garment is individually tail- 
dred, fitted and inspected — is 
practically made specially for 
the wearer, and looks it. 

Sfade in novel weaves and fash~ 
ionable colors. All fabrics used 
by us are products of the worlds 
best mills. Faultless workman- 
ship; shields in all suits; linings 
piped and protected at neck un- 
der collar;many other details, 
such as buttons re-enforced by 
small pearl buttons inside,insure 
you satisfactory wear and endur- 
ing shapeliness. 





La Vogwe GARMENTS MAY BE SEEN at the LEADING STORE in YOUR TOWN 
LET US SEND YOU a Sa. Veque STYLE BOOKLET of WHAT TO WEAR for FALL 


The JOHN ANISFIELD Co, Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 















































DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 
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The Price of these Paris Styles is— Promptness 


The charm of these garments lies not alone in their beauty 
of line and in their originality of design. 





correspondents report to us all that is new, all that is attractive, all 


It lies, as well, in their that is desirable, the moment it makes its appearance in the fashion 






















































ke exclusiveness. places of the world. | 
5 Out of every 1,000 women who appreciate good clothes, only And at the head of this vast WOOLTEX style organization is ee 
He eight can get WOOLTEX. the famous Madame Savarie, with permanent headquarters in Paris. é 4 
Bi! The 992 who are disappointed must content themselves with Four times each year Madame Savarie brings over trunk after ) 
Cee rarments which utterly lack WOOLTEX style —WOOLTEX trunk of costly imported models. She is constantly in touch with 
be eer, tis Oe , y on ) 
Ss individuality —WOOLTEX quality. It is not a matter of price. us by cable. E 
es i It is a matter of prompiness. Together with Madame i 
TE Those who shop early get Savarie, our eight master design- 
cm H WOOLTEX. Those who wait Watch Your Daily Newspaper for ers create the new WOOLTEX He 
ART pay WOOLTEX prices for gar- Wooltex Announcement styles each season, 
fe 3 ments that are common — be- But WOOLTEX value does 
ART cause the supply of WOOLTEX _. The WOOLTEX dealer near you is eagerly awaiting the arrival of his not stop with style. It only be- 
a 4 a Fall allotment of WOOLTEX garments, . e : r 
ie eS is gone. ; Rey ; gins there. 3 
id TI — Po He will announce the arrival in your daily newspaper. pee -y WOOLTEX j 
4 : me cre biscini saat Stas Watch for this announcement—and lose no time lest the supply of me Te Seer eee A 
iy get in WOOLTEX costs you) WOOLTEX garments be gone. garment we use extra quality 
bs no extra money. But to besure For remember that 992 out of every 1,000 women must be disappointed. materials — extra careful work- ' 
td of a WOOLTEX coat, suit, And that the only way to get WOOLTEX garments is to be prompt. manship. b 
H skirt or dress this fall, you must Those who wait must pay WOOLTEX Prices for garments not so good. The result is that the same : 
| start right now. money which you willingly pay 
4 for a common garment will buy ' 
ie $50,000.00 for Style a WOOLTEX garment — 7 you E 
We spend, annually, $50, - are prompt. é 
000 00 simply for style. $50,- The $50,000.00 style ex- 
] 000.00 to add grace and charm penditure behind these garments 
to the garments you wear. costs you nothing extra. 
The ideas for WOOLTEX The extra quality materials 
styles come from Paris, from cost you nothing extra. 
London, from New York — they The extra careful workman- 
| come also from pendence Coats Suits Skirts Dresses ship costs you nothing extra. 
b sometimes even from Japan and . 
eae At your WOOLTEX dealer’s you will find Write for Style Book 
Greece. ; 
The WOOLTEX style or- WOOLTEX Coats —$15.00 to $45.00 The WOOLTEX Style 
ganization covers the whole world WOOLTEX Suits —$25.00 to $55.00 Book reflects the whole work of : 
of fashion just as a great daily WOOLTEX Skirts —$ 5.00 to $15.00 our $50,000.00style organization a] 
newspaper covers the whole WOOLTEX Dresses — $15.00 to $35.00 It shows many new WOOLTEX bs 
world of news. =) : ; ; stvles rj > se -ee -e- i 
z : eter be wafie B, And every WOOLTEX garment — coat, suit, skirt, dress —is guaranteed styles. It will be sent free on - 4 
ie Our WOOLTEX style _ for wo full seasons of satisfactory wear. quest. Address Department 56. 
© (Paris, France) THE H. BLACK COMPANY, Makers (Cleveland, Ohio) & 
La ——_—— BA ARIE SORA EB Ve Lah EDTA Ile Mola aE rl = 
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HAVE seen so many clothes which are pretty, practical and new that I hardly know where to begin to tell 

you about them. There is so much variety in the styles that every woman can find something to suit her, 

and yet feel confident that she is dressed in the fashion. There is nothing definite or set; individual taste 
may be used, and the particular thing chosen which is becoming. As a matter of fact, there seems no danger 
of being out of fashion, as ideas both new and old are here at once. 

Take skirts and coats, for example, as they are the first things needed. It is impossible for me to tell 
you briefly the different types of these clothes. There is the plain tailored coat, which may be part of a suit 
or used as a separate coat with gowns for different occasions—a very useful as well as economical point of the 
new fashions. Suppose you have a one-piece serge dress to match the long coat. This gives you one costume 
for morning or informal afternoon wear. Then you may havea separate skirt of the same serge or of a striped 
or fancy material carrying the color of the coat to wear with cotton blouses, giving you another costume for 
general wear. The same skirt worn with a net or satin blouse with the long coat would make still another suit. 

These separate coats are worn not only with skirts matching in material, but also with skirts of a different 
color and material. They are not the loose top-coats that are usualiy associated with a separate coat, but 
on the order of the plain semi-tailored coats that we have worn with strictly tailored skirts. These new coats 
are very much longer—in fact,-a few years ago we would have thought them ‘‘ulster’’ length, as many of 
them come within two inches of the bottom of the skirt. They are cut straight with rather a tight semi-fit 
suggestive of a long waist, quite different from the Empire or ra’sed waist-line. The fronts have a long dart- 
seam from the shoulder, or a dart from the front-side or side-back of the armhole with a set-in underarm 
section. The backs are cut in two sections besides this underarm piece. These seams fit the coats more easily 
and give grace of line to the stout, medium or slight figure. A shorter coat may be readily cut with fewer 
sections, but a long one requires more seams to hang and fit well, not only to give grace, but also for the 
practical reason that the material may be cut more economically. 


Coat Sleeves are Long and Plain and put into the armhole with as little fullness as possible—in fact, I can 
describe them ‘in no betier way than to say that they resemble the sleeves in men’s coats. The very newest 
sleeves have the same apparent lack of fullness. What little fullness, however, is required to fit them is 
either shrunk out or taken in with tiny darts at the under part of the armhole. Instead of joining the 
armhole and the sleeve in an even seam the edge of the armhole is turned under and stitched flat over the 
edge of the sleeve. This makes it necessary to cut the armhole with sufficient extension to lay over the sleeve. 

In the plain tailor-made suits the coats are either in seven-eighth or three-quarter length. They are single- 
breasted, or slanting double-breasted—not the cutaway type, as the edges meet in the front, but the right 
side is lapped over in double-breasted effect at the top, slanting toward the left at the lower edge. The 
set is so straight, however, that the coat meets at the bottom. The revers are cut long, sometimes reaching 
below the waisi-line, while the coats are fastened with three or four buttons. 

The dressier or fancy coats are being made of satin, soft chiffon, velvet or the crépe-finished silks and 
satins. They, like the separate coats in serge or cloth, are very long, not cutaway, though sometimes they 
are shaped at the lower edge, suggesting the polonaise or overskirt. They are worn with long and short 
gowns and are made with the plain sleeves and the new rolling collars. Many are cut with a set-in plastron 
in the upper part of the front in waistcoat effect, only it is much broader and is more a part of the coat. 
The backs are cut with a long waist-line, the plastron trimming being carried over the shoulders down to 
the normal waist-line. To this the skirt section of the coat is attached with some fullness, usually 
gathers. The lining of the coat is different in shade and material from the coat. Black coats are often 
lined with a soft beige tone or a striped or small plaid material in color. 


This Reminds Me of the New Colors. They are lovely and so varied that it is hard to give you a definite 
idea of them in a few words. Praleine is one which suggests ashes-of-roses, but with more bronze. A new 
shade in a purple-blue tone, which is not either one of these colors, but just between the two, isa dark mauve. 
A gray mauve, which combines the shade of wistaria to deepen the gray tone, is also new; while blue is still 
much worn in a long range of shades. These colors are all found in materials for tailored suits. 

The new tweeds and worsteds are the softest, lightest materials and they are particularly nice for 
tailored clothes or separate coats. There is also a new camel’s-hair cloth which is more adaptable for tailoring 
than the old-time cloth, as the hairs are woven into the fabric. A ribbed appearance is suggested in all 
of these materials, as well as in the lighter materials for house dresses, the latter suggesting the Dolly Varden 
and the Pompadovr designs in their weave. 


One of the Most Useful Dresses You Can Have for High Days, holidays and all days is a one-piece. 
tailor-made gown. These gowns are very simple, many of them being worn with separate chemisettes of 
net, with the sleeves, by-the-way, of the material of the dress. They are usually cut with one-piece panel 
fronts, with the sides and back joined at the waist-line, or they are in one piece to the lower edge. ‘rhe 
skirts of the two-piece dresses frequently have slight fullness, plaits or scant gathers; while the one-piece 
gowns have set-in plaits below the hip-line, to give the appearance of a long, fitted bodice. 


The New Skirts Look More Elaborate Than They Are, but there is no denying the fact that fuller skiris 
are more becoming than the plainer styles and look far better in the round length worn under the long coats. 
The afternoon gowns are also made with shorter skirts. The very newest models are frank revivals of the 
old ones, with kilted, double and triple plaited lower sections, the upper part being cut on the lines of the 
overskirt in a plain fitted section. This fashion has brought many types of yoke and panel skirts. 

Then there are the draped skirts. These, of course, are more elaborate and only suitable for house or 
evening gowns to be made of the soft chiffon silks and satins. Many of them have long skirts of satin or 
even cloth, with the overskirts of transparent materials, such as chiffon, or chiffon and net combined —and 
this, by-the-way, is a suggestion which could be utilized as a ‘‘ make-over.” 

The new models in kilted skirts are v_ry scant in appearance, measur ng from three yards and a quarier 
to four yards. The plaits are wide and turn toward the back on each side, forming a wide inverted plait 
at the center-back, and a plain panel at the front measuring fully eight or nine inches in width. 

Then, in the plain-gored skirts, which never can, and really never should, go out of the wardrobe of any 
practical-minded woman, there are gathers in the back. It is but a simple little change of fashion, and yet it 


changes the old fashion into a modern one. The back gore is run with several rows of shirring, finished on 
each side with a soft, turned-back fold to form a plait, stitched only on one side. At the sides of the skirt the 


gores are gathered to the waistband, noi fult, clumsy gathers, but just sufficient to case the skirt over the hips. 


Now About the Making of These Skirts al the Weist-Line. They are quite different from the mounted 
Empire skirt, and yet many of them include belts —that is, the skirt is cut in one with the belt, coming to 
the top line of the normal waist. Others are cut to fit the waist-line and worn with a separate girdle, and 
still others —worn with the fuller skirts —are in the more advanced lines with the long, accentuated waist-line 
of the Louis XVI period, with the deep-pointed waist at the front and the shorter waist-line at the back. 

The long waist-line is suggested not only in the sk’rts, but in al! kinds of clothes as well—blouses, 
one-piece dresses and coats. | hesitate to show it this month, but I fee! that | must speak of it. The draped 
polonaise dress—another new feature wh'ch will appeal to every feminine heart —is used in afternoon and 
evening dresses, and [ am going to find a way next month to make it practical for you to make. 


Sleeves are an Important Part of the New Clothes. Both the three-quarter and long sleeves are worn, for 
sleeves, as in everything else about the new fashions this year, are very broad-minded. The long sleeves are 
worn in the tailored clothes and shirtwaists, and the three-quarter ones in the fluffy little blouses and house 
dresses. I call the newest sleeves ‘‘sectional”’ as they are made to look in different parts by a careful 
arrangement of trimming on a plain lining of chiffon. Many are fuller at the top, others at the elbow, and 
still others—these are usually the simple shirtwaist sleeves—are set into the plain cuffband with fullness. 
The long plain sleeves are still worn in the clothes in which this type looks better than the fancier styles. 

I would say, in summing up, that the newest points are the very long coats; the fuller skirts (gathered and 
plaited); sleeves made in many sections, and noticeably trimmed compared with the apparent simplicity 
of the gowns; long shoulder-lines; a decidedly lengthened waist-line, and the polonaise and overskirts. 


Oh! And | Have Not Seid a Word About Hats! They are lovely, and real hats that fit down on one’s 
head —not the abominable ‘‘ peach-baskets’’ — with trimming conspicuous by its absence. The newest ones 
are turned up at the left side in the true cavalier shape, or have the wide Gainsborough brim of the Englis’) 
school with high crowns. They are trimmed with bands and bows of silk and velvet in many ways for the 
afternoon, or with ostrich feathers for the evening. 

And now good-by, though I have not told you half [ should like to, but if there is anything you would 
like to know won't you please answer this letter? I shall be so glad to hear from you, for you musi believe me 


Always yours most sincerely, 





r ee 


P.S. I have left the best until the last! In this number are three pages—the first of a series on 
‘How the Professional Works” in dressmaking, millinery, and tailor-work. Although the chief object ot 
this series is to prepare girls for self-supporting positions, still I hope it will also be of practical value in 
helping the home seamstress to follow the easier methods of the professional in these trades. 
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Some of the New Points 





in the New Fashions 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs by Du Guy 




















RESSY afternoon coat with the new rolling collar, which 

may be made of heavy silk cashmere, soft twilled serge 
or ribbed silk. This coat should be worn with a long skirt and 
would be charming in a soft beige, apricot or dark claret, 
with rolling collar of satin either matching or harmonizing in 
tone with the material. The distinctive points about this 
coat are the pointed section in the back; the waistcoat 
arrangement in the front, which reaches to the waist-line and 
is given by a pretty arrangement of silk braid, and the revers 
or plastrons in the lower part of the front, fastened with a 
button to give the cutaway line. 





IMPLE sleeve 

for a tailored 
shirtwaist which 
shows not only a new 
and pretty way of 
arranging the dotted 
lines in a tiny box- 
plait, but also a new 
way of extending the 
central trimming band intothe shoulder. This may be made 
easily by applying the trimming band after the sleeve is put 
into the armhole and the shou!der-seam joined. The material 
may then be cut away underneath. The cuffs are tucked 
crosswise, and finished with turnback cuffs. 








rt EXCELLENT suggestion for insert- 
ing band trimming in the sleeve of a 
lingerie dress or party gown. The em- 
broidery insertion shown in this sleeve is a 
straight length, shaped to fit the curve of 
the arm by tiny pin tucks placed at the bend 
of the elbow. The banding is edged on 
both sides with a frill of lace and joined to 
the under part of the sleeve with rows of 
lace insertion. This sleeve is slightly 
gathered to a band of Irish crochet inser- 
tion which is sewed into the armhole, the 
lace being repeated at the wrist, where it is 
finished with lace edging. In a gown of 
silk or cloth this idea could be carried out 
in a strip of braided net set under the 
material. 








NE of the new collars iD 


and yokes of this sea- —— 
son is shown in this illus- 
tration. It is made in the 
usual way over a founda- 
tion, which may be of chif- 
fon or mousseline and 
covered with draped net, 
which is a pleasing varia- 
tion from the tucked yoke 
of last year. It is wonder- 
fully soft and pretty in 
arrangement, and is quite 
simple tomake. The folds 
should be lightly tacked to 
remain in place. In form- 
ing a yoke of this character 
cut the net ona circle, and 
draw the folds around the 
base of the collar, instead of straight across the front. The 
collar may be formed of a straight piece of net, allowing 
sufficient width for the folds. 






>», tf HIS. illustration 

shows a new idea in 
an overblouse of chiffon, 
which is used on a one- 
piece serge dress. The 
combination of the sheer 
chiffon and the woolen 
material is not as im- 
practical as it may seem, 
as it offers a suggestion 
for remodeling a gown 
of almost any kind of 
material which has be- 
| come frayed. In this 








dress the chiffon extends 
down the center-front 
panel which will give 
= J quite a new look to an 
old skirt. This idea is 
particularly helpful, as the material is so often worn more 
at this point than any other. The collar and yoke are made of 
plain tulle, with a folded scarf of pale yellow tulle crossed in 
the front. 








A. SECTIONAL”’ sleeve suitable for a 
gown of cloth or silk, which is made on 
a foundation lining of white mousseline, 
with an oversleeve of dark chiffon to match 
the color of the material. This sleeve is laid 
in three deep hemstitched tucks, and trimmed 
above the elbow and above the wrist with an 
applied band of the material. The sleeve- 
cap is of cloth with an overlay of chiffon 
with a hemstitched edge, and is cut in one 
with the side portion of the bodice and 
seamed underneath. A sleeve of this type 
is useful in altering an old gown, as new 
material may be used for the foundation 
sleeve, and simply trimmed with bands of 
the material. Or the tucks may be omitted 


and the sleeve made of alternate bands of net 
and cloth. 





N THIS lingerie blouse 

the yoke, instead of 
being of lace, as is usu- 
ally the case, is made 
very simply of plain 
material. It is rounded 
on the shoulders extend- 
ing into a square at the 
center-front. The col- 
lar is made of narrow 
strips of linen joined with seam beading and edged with a 
double fold of material, with lingerie cording in twisted 
circles and loops prettily used as a trimming. The yoke is 
attached to the blouse with a row of seam beading, while the 
lower part of the blouse itself is run with tucks of different 
widths, giving a pleasing variation of trimming. 











HERE are several inter- 

esting points in this coat. 
It is made of a soft twilled 
silk-and-wool texture with 
long lapels reaching below 
the waist-line, cut with the 
outer edge on the selvedge, 
forming a pretty trimming. 
The collar extends into a 
point at the back and is 
seamed at the center. The 
buttons are placed in a clus- 
ter, while the buttonholes are 
cut long, worked and then 
the slit is slip-stitched to- 
gether. The long shoulders 
form a short sleeve-cap and 
are finished with a folded- 
over edge of the selvedge. 
The fullness of the front is 
taken in under the side-front 
seam in a couple of plaits. 































ERE is the back 

view of the sleeve 
in the coat pictured just 
above,showing the new 
way of putting the 
sleeve in the low arm- 
hole of a sloping shoul- 
der. The back seam 
runs from the under- 
arm in a diagonal line across the top of the arm to the under 
part of the cuff, the sleeve being eased into the armhole all 
the way around but without fullness across the top. The 
sleeve is cut a little shorter than usual and is trimmed with 
a set-on section finished with buttons and buttonholes, curved 
inward to show a glimpse of the bodice sleeve. 











HIS is a new suggestion for the cutting of a yoke skirt 

which may be used in a woman’s skirt or in the skirt of 
a child’s regulation sailor suit. This yoke arrangement 
would be an excellent idea for letting down the skirt of a 
growing girl, as the stitched tabs across the front panel could 
be made to extend tothe edge of the gore. This yoke is cut 
in slightly-high style to form a belt and is mounted on a silk 
waist-belting. It could, however, come to the regular waist- 
line, the yoke being dropped an inch or so, but in either case 
the skirt opens at the side- 
front. Plain material may 
be used in this way with 
equally good results, the 
sides of the skirt below the 
yoke being either plain 
gored, plaited, or with 
slight fullness in the form 
of gathers at the back and 
sides. 











NEW way of handling the heavier skirt materials is seen 

in the side view of this skirt which is shown folded at the 
center of the front and back. This may be of soft serge, 
cheviot or any of the softer woolens. Skirts are fuller this 
year and are adjusted to the 
waistband by one or more rows 
of shirring, giving slight full- 
ness. This skirt is gored with a 
straight center-front panel, fin- 
ished with a section of chiffon laid 
over the cloth. The shirring at 
the waist-line in this skirt is in 
nowise bulky, as the fullness at 
the side gore is taken up by the 
roundness of the hips, falling 
easily over them, while the back 
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hangs in soft fullness. 


CHARMING as well as a 

new suggestion for finish- 
ing the front of a shirtwaist 
which may be used in both lin- 
gerie and silk materials. The 
right side of the front is cut in 
pointed scallops finished with a 
piping of the material setting 
over a straight plaited frill 
edged with lace. Inthe points 
as well as the center of the 
scallops there are buttonholes, 
while the buttons are moulds 
covered with the material and 
then with a tiny rose in Irish 
crochet lace. This idea for 


buttons is the daintiest sort of 
decoration for any kind of a 
blouse and is one which clever 
girls may easily follow. The 
turnover collar is another new 
and pretty feature. 











ERE is an unusual arrangement 
of the center-back panel, which 
is cut in one gore and sewed into the 
belt with several rows of shirring. On 
each side is a soft fold in the form of 
a box-plait; the outer edge is turned 
under and stitched while the other 
side is simply pressed tokeep its shape. 
The sides are circular, and, as usual 
in the new skirts, are sewed into the 
waistband with slight fullness. This 
is an excellent suggestion for remodeling an old skirt, as 
the folds in the back and the front panel may be of silk to 
match the color of the material. 





DRESS sleeve which is charming and 
quite new. Itis made ona plain foun- 
dation of white chiffon with an overlay of 
plain silver tissue net, veiled with soft gray 
all-over lace. The upper portion of this 
sleeve shows a return of the fullstyle slightly 
hanging over at the elbow. It is run with 
shirred pin tucks across the upper part of 
the arm, with an applied band of the pin 
tucks used as atrimming. The cuff, which 
is trimmed with Spanish lace and edged 
with black chiffon, is especially pretty. 
This would prove a useful suggestion in 
remodeling a sleeve which had to be made 
from short pieces, using lace or braiding 
for the bands. 




















HE semi-tailored coat above may be used as a dr 
separate coat, or be worn with a skirt to match in mate! 
serge or broadcloth being especially adapted to a style oi 


kind. This coat is in the new length and shows a distinc’ ve 
mark of this season in the straight front which is cut in «ne 


with the skirted or tunic lower portion. This suggests 
excellent way to alter a short coat into a newer fashion 
the square tab trimmed with two buttons may be repeate\ 
the side-front to match the side-back, as it is a style whi 
much used. A five-inch band of moiré silk forms a n 
trimming just below the hip-line, while the long rolling co:: 
also of the moiré, is a pretty as well as a new feature. + 


sleeve is long and close-fitting, following the shape oi ''-¢ 


arm at the shoulder; the cuff, however, is finished id 
the same trimming as that used on the skirt of the coat. = 
one button is used to fasten the coat. 
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OOD-LOOKING 

aress for the 
morning or afternoon 
which may be made 
of dark serge for the 
morning, andof bronze- 
green cashmere forthe 
afternoon, piped with 
moiré, trimmed with a 
buttonholed edge and 
net frills. Patterns 
(No. 4739) forthe waist 
closed in the back come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 4740) 
for the four-gored skirt 
come in four sizes: 22 
to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires one yard and 
three-quarters, and size 
24 requires three yards 
and a half of 44-inch 
material without nap. 
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HIS is one of the 
prettiest and sim- 
plest of the ‘‘cut’’ styles 
of the new long coat, 
which will be much 
worn this season. It 
may be used as a sepa- 
rate Coat or worn witha 
skirt to match. Choose 
either a woolen or a 
broadcloth with the 
collar of satin or moiré. 
The buttonholes are 
cut long, worked, and 
then partly slipstitched 
together, the edges 
being outlined bybraid. 
Patterns (No. 4728) 
for this semi-fitted 
oat come in five sizes: 
32 to 40 inches bust 
easure. Size 36 re- 
guires three yards of 
44-inch material with- 














nap. 





Pi TERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the 
_ aesigns illustrated on this page can be supplied at 
‘een cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount 

oj matertal required jor the different sizes is printed 

on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest 
ecdler in patterns; or by mail, giving the number oj 
pattern, bust measure jor waists, coat and costumes, and 
warst and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the 


 adeg to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
L hiladelphia, 














Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 

















UST the design—showing the new polonaise 

overskirt — for a foulard to be worn in the after- 
noon or evening. Make the yoke of net and the 
bertha either of embroidered hatiste or net, with the 
belt and trimming-band to match. Patterns (No. 
4748 ) — with foundation skirt lengthened by a plaited 
flounce-—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires for dress eight yards and 
a quarter, and for lining two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 
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EW shirtwaist 

withan easy, large 
armhole and a pretty 
plait arrangement, 
which may be made of 
any one of the cottons. 
The skirt—a new 
plaited model— may 
be of serge or cheviot. 
Patterns (No. 4729) 
for the shirtwaist come 
in five sizes, and for the 
six-gored skirt (No. 
4730) in four sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure and 22 to 28 inches 
waist measure respect- 
ively. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material 
without nap. Size 24 
requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 
44-inch material with- 
out nap. 


sccewwneno*" 
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4729-4730 








OR this afternoon 

or evening gown 
silk-cashmere would be 
lovely, with the yoke 
and sleeve-caps, which 
are in one, of chiffon 
braided to simulate 
tucks. Theslight gath- 
ers in the skirt are a 
new feature. Patterns 
(No. 4731) for the 
waist and for the skirt 
(No.4732 )comeinfour 
sizes: 32 to 38 inches 
bust measure and 22 to 
28 inches waist meas- 
ure respectively. Size 
36 requires one yard 
and three-quarters, 
and size 24 requires 
threeyards and a half of 
46-inch material with- 
ap, and twenty- 
ards of soutache 








(yy THE left is one of the prettiest torms of the 
one-piece dress with the panel front. It would 
be charming of serge or broadcloth trimmed with 
braid, with the guimpe of batiste, chiffon or a soft 
silk. Patterns (No. 4733)—closed at the left side- 
front — come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires for dress four yards of 44-inch 
material without nap, and for guimpe with lining two 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
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HILDREN’S hats 

this winter have a 
modified drooping brim 
—a style which is both 
becoming and sensible 
for them, as it protects 
the eyes —and are simply 
trimmed with ribbon or 
silk twisted into bows, 
rosettes, or even made 
into flowers, the latter 
being used on nicer hats 





Clothes for Smal 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


of corded silk. 





4662 


4662-— Morning dress for a 
small boy or girl which would 
be most serviceable made of 
checked gingham or fancy 
percale, worn with an attached, 
white turnover collar. If a 
woolen is wished choose a 
checked Panama cloth. Pat- 
terns (No. 4662) with yoke 
front and tucked back come 
in four sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 
years. Size 2 years requires 
one yard and seven-eighths of 
36-inch material without nap. 


4651— Navy-blue serge, with 
yoke and sleeve trimmings of 
écru linen or tan cashmere, 
would be attractive for this 
dress for general wear worn 
with a guimpe of white or tan. 
Patterns (No. 4651) for this 
guimpe dress with straight- 
gathered skirt come in four 
sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 8 
years requires for the dress 
three yards, and for the 
guimpe a yard and an eighth 
of 36-inch material without 
nap. 


4660 —The pretty frock in 
the middle of the page above 
could be made of any sheer 
white material or of a dotted 
challis, simply trimmed with 
buttonhole scallops and a frill, 
or it could be made of piqué 








4658—The long lines of the dress above would be 








becoming to a rather stout girl of fourteen. 
noon make it of poplin trimmed with braid, and for the 
evening use silk muslin with yoke and trimmings of lace. 
The sash should be of the material for the poplin, and of 
ribbon for the muslin dress. 


662 and 4660, which are ten cents. 


y mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and lengt 


For the after- 


Patterns (No. 4658) for this = 
girl’s tucked Princesse dress, with one-piece, dart-fitted 
sleeves, come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 years 
requires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material 
without nap. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on recei 


The amount of material re 
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4660 4659 








or linen with flat turnover 
collar and cuffs. Patterns 
(No. 4660) for this dress 
closed at the left side-front 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 years requires 
two yards and a half of 30-inch 
material without nap. 


4659 — Practical coat for a 
smail child for winter weather, 
as it buttons over the chest. 
Make it either of kersey, 
serge or tweed, fastened, with 
the neck plain or trimmed 
with braid and with plain bone 
buttons. Patterns ( No. 4659) 
for this child’s double- 
breasted coat with or without a 
collar come in three sizes: 2 
to 6 years. Size 4 years re- 
quires one yard and a half of 
44-inch material without nap. 


4664— Simplicity itself is 
the Princesse dress for a little 
girl shown above on the right. 
Khaki-colored serge would be 
pretty for it with the yoke of 
embroidered net in Oriental 
colors. Patterns (No. 4664) 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 6 years requires 
for dress two yards and one- 
eighth of 46-inch material 
without nap and for sleeveless 
guimpe five-eighthsof a yard of 
36-inch material without nap. 





4662 


quired for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
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h of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ H 








HE baby’s cap on 

the right is made of 
the sheerest handker- 
chief linen daintily em- 
broidered and interlined 
with a light, silk-covered 
quilting for warmth. 
The cap on the other 
side of the page is of silk, 
also embroidered and 
interlined. A ruching 
of lace and ribbon forms 
the trimming. 








4649 —Good-looking suit for a girl from eigl 


fourteen years. 


striped weave of dark blue would be the most s: 
iceable material trimmed with cloth-covered butt: 
and loops of braid. Patterns (No. 4649) for this gi: 
suit—a semi-fitted reefer, and a four-gored s 

with panel front and back, and gathered sides hav! 
applied hem sections—come in four sizes: 8 t 

years. Size 10 years requires three yards and a | 


One of the pretty new woolens 


of 44-inch material without nap. 


pt of the price, fifteen cents for each number, post-jree, with the exception of Numbers 
Order 


/rom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or 


ome Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Few of the New Paris Fashions 


By Mis. Ralston: With Photographs by Boissonnas & Taponier and Du Guy 























/NOTTON crépe blouses are still worn, and 
\Y are especially pretty when trimmed with 
pand embroidery and lace, as shown in the illus- 
rationonthe right. An attractive yoke arrange- 
nent and the wide tucks over the shoulders 
make this a generally becoming waist. The 
rochet buttons and braid loops outlining the 
deep vest make a pretty trimming. 

On the right of this is a more elaborate waist 
‘or afternoon wear of white Spanish lace under 

ft, gray, all-over lace, with a yoke of white 
hiffon. Thetop of the collar and the edges of 
the sleeves are bound with black satin. 

The hat below, which is a simple and becom- 
ng shape, is of satin trimmed with a band of 
white velvet, with a triple bow placed at the 
‘eft side. Thisis an economical style which any 
girl could follow. Make—not tie —the bow, 
ewing the cross-piece over the folded loops. 





IMPLICITY and the quality of softness are the charm 

of the gown shown below. This softness is given 
by the cut and making, quite as much as by the material, 
which, by-the-way, is of the softest of beige-colored 
ashmere with the yoke and cuffs of net lace. A new 
touch is given by the dark-blue binding used to outline 
the yoke and cuffs. 

Other new touches are the trimming of heavy crochet 
buttons on but one side of the dress; the wide, soft 
girdle; the fullness in the back of the skirt between two 
deep plaits turning toward the back; and the over- 
skirt or polonaise line in the back, which is given by a 
straight fold extending across the back and sloping tothe 
lower edge at the side-front. 

The long coat illustrated is one of the new scparate 
models which are much used to slip on over dresses. 
This one is of dark-blue serge with a satin collar in the 
new rolling fashion, fastened with but two buttons, with 
the buttonholes trimmed with bias bands of the serge. 








HAT of the new cavalier shape, turned up 

abruptly at the left side, is shown below. 
This may be made of one of the pretty, soft 
braids, cashmere, velvet, or of silk trimmed 
with a wreath of roses and leaves encircling the 
crown with two showing over the top of the 
brim. It would be charming with light-colored 
afternoon dresses or for the evening. 

In the center of the page is a hat suitable only 
for the most dressy occasions, as it is not only 
large, but also laden with a rare plume. It is 
made of black Neapolitan braid, faced with 
black satin, with a black velvet bow placed 
carelessly in the feathery mass. : 

Another charming hat is shown on the figure 
at the bottom of the page in the middle. It is 
made of cashmere with a simple twist of soft silk 
around the crown, and a flower— also formed 
of the silk — placed in the front. 




















OTICEABLY new features in the dotted foulard 

dress shown below are the new plaited skirt, fit- 
ting over the hips, but hanging in soft fullness below 
them; the tight draped bodice with the barest suggestion 
of a lengthened waist-line in the front; the fancy vest 
of lace embroidered by hand in delicate colors; and the 
sleeves with a little fullness. 

This is a charming gown for the theater or informal 
evening wear. It could, however, be made of a soft 
cashmere or cloth quite as well as of silk, with the yoke 
of braided net. The hat worn with it is faced with 
cashmere and trimmed with white wings. 

For the evening, coats will again be worn, made in 
the soft cloths, silks and satins. The one below is of 
dark gray-green satin with a wide collar. Theclosing, 
which is at the left side, is new, the front of the coat 
being rounded off in a graceful line inthe front. The 
buttons are covered with satin, and the buttonholes are 
trimmed with it, a favorite fashion of the year. 
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owns and Suits for S 





Designs by Helen Koues 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


HE new tailor-made coats are longer and show more fitted 














4650 — Practical and good-looking for general wear 
is this new tailored suit: a long coat, more fitted 
than formerly, though not tight-fitting; worn with a 
plain-gored flare skirt. Choose a rough serge or 
homespun in a diagonal weave for it in dark blue, 
black or dark gray, using black bone buttons. Pat- 
terns (No. 4650) for this suit—-a coat and an 
eleven-gored flare skirt with an inverted box-plait 
at the center-back, come in eight sizes: 34 to 48 
inches bust measure. Size 38 requires seven yards 
and a half of 46-inch material without nap. 





4652-4653 
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4656-4657 


4656-4657— A simple shirtwaist which may be 
made of linen, or madras trimmed with mercerized 
braid, or of silk to match the color of the skirt; and 
a new separate skirt — not difficult to make — which 
is suitable for cloth or serge. Patterns (No. 4656) 
for the shirtwaist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a 
half of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4657) for the six-gored skirt come in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five 
yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 








lines, while the skirts are flared or plaited. Dresses, rath. 
than waists and skirts, are used for nice wear, and are gener}, 
made with some variation of a Princesse panel giving long ling, 


and yet allowing for becoming fullness at the sides. 






































4654 —Graceful and yet extremely simple to make is this charm 
afternoon and evening dress. The soft fullness of the plaits —w! 
may be stitched or unstitched as preferred— combined with the long 
will suit either a stout or a slender figure. Crépe de chine, softs 
cotton voile or silk marquisette would be lovely for this dress, with‘ 
deep yoke of chiffon to match the material in color, and the coll 
tucked net. Patterns (No. 4654), with lining, the skirt in short sw 
and floor length, come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust meas 

Size 26 requires eight yards and a quarter of 36-inch material wi houts 
4655—A good-looking, new, semi-tailored suit is shown on the 

fastened in an attractive manner with braid buttons and loops. Mé 
of broadcloth, either in one of the charming gray-blues or deep % 
shades, with the braid trimmings to match, and the collar ar wi 








black moiré. Patterns for this suit (No. 4655 )—the coat with diag 
closing, and a seven-gored skirt with an inverted plait at eacn sea 
come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 req! 


seven yards of 46-inch material without nap 


4652-4653 — Useful house-gown which may | 
5 


cl 





Ww ! 
same color. Or again, the waist may be worn with a tail 
made of silk crépe matching the suit in color. Patterns (No. + 
the waist, with one-piece sleeve laid in tucks, come in six Siz 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards of 44-inc 
rial without nap. Patterns (No. 4653) for the six-gored skirt come! 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires four yards * 
three-quarters of 46-inch material without nap. 


nallis; or the skirt may be of cloth with 





).ITTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on ti page 

be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. The amour 
material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelo/ ¢s. U 
jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number oj patter™ 
measure for waists and coats and costume, and waist and hip masw 


skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Jow® 
Philadelphia. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


N EVENING dresses the skirts frequently have slight fullness 
at the waist-line, though far from full at the hips. Soft silk- 
cashmere with trimming of satin is a favorite material. The 
semi-tailored dresses and suits have plaits in the skirts—some 
cut with the polonaise line and others with the apron panel. 














4688 


4688 Cashmere, satin or chiffon in one of the attractive new wistaria 
Shades would be lovely for this charming gown, with the cuffs on the 
Siceve-caps and oversleeves of satin, and the undersleeves of net to match 
the chemisette. The blouse and skirt are joined with a cording of the 
material lost at the curve of the front panel. Patterns (No. 4688) for 
this dress closed in the front, with French lining, draped overblouse and 
seven-gored gathered skirt —skirt in sweep and floor length —come in five 
Sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and 
three-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 


4690-4691 Here is a simple afternoon dress which would look well 
dark prune serge, with a tucked collar and plaited jabot of pale 
‘low Brussels net. The chemisette is not used in the back, as the cloth 
Patterns (No. 4690) for the waist come in five sizes: 
0 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a quarter 
| without nap. Patterns (No. 4691) for the six-gored 
> sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
1 three-quarters of 44-inch without nap. 
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4677-467 ee eine ) . } 

Ay ie The) _ Shirtwaist shows a pretty and novel feature in the 
a I which is just a hem turned on the right instead of 


ea er ?? 


the w ‘ 

0 = » Sid€ of the material. Cotton crépe, silk or silk-and-wool 
z ae be suitable for it. The skirt, which is cut with the new apron 
ier 7 em won ot a mixed cheviot. Patterns (No. 4677) for the 
pOtuinen th: spade py ora 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
eats hit, 8 “tre -inch material without nap. Patterns ( No. 4678 
Hien ag Sxirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. 


5 three yards of 44-inch material without nap. 


P Page _ ri Meret Guide-Chart ) jor all the designs illustrated on this 
o} material required jor a - hijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The amount 
fom your wearest deat t€ various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 

trest deater in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 


Measures ior waists coat id ‘ bs : , 

and inclosing the ‘pp: and costume, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, 
= #951 the ¢ ° ya bs 

Philadelphia. te price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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4675-4314 
4692-4693 


4692-4693— Attractive shirtwaist dress, showing 
the new polonaise line in the skirt and the yoke in 
the waist — both characteristic of the new fashions. 
Choose a light-weight woolen and relieve it witha 
piping of silk. Patterns (No. 4692) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires one yard and seven-eighths of 
36-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4693) 
for the five-gored skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
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4692-4693 


4675-4314 
one of the new cuts, worn with a yoke skirt with a 


Tailor-made suit for general wear in 


deep plaited flounce. A rough woolen in bronze- 
green would be good looking, with plain bone buttons. 
Patterns (No. 4675) for this.coat come in seven 
sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and an eighth of 44-inch material with- 
out nap. Patterns (No. 4314) for the skirt closed 
at the left side come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires three yards and a 
half of 44-inch material without nap. 




















4677-4678 
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Soft Ribbon or Silk in Varying Forms 
of Rosettes or Bows is Used on the 
Winter Hats of Felt or Silk 





4683 — Attractive party frock for 
a young girl, which may be made 
of silk muslin, net or China silk, 
requiring no trimming but the 
pretty arrangement of corded 
shirring and tucking. The under- 
skirt is attached to a sheer lining 
to which the cordings are tacked. 
Patterns (No. 4683 )—in tunic ef- 
fect closed in the back — come in 
foursizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 years requires five yards 
and three-quarters of 46-inch 
material without nap. 








Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M. E.! 




















4674 —This is a practical dress for school wear if made 
of serge, or forthe afternoon if of poplin or cashmere. 
The rolled hem and the gathered back are the new fea- 
tures. Patterns (No. 4674) —a shirtwaist, and a five- 
gored skirt with plaits on right side-front only — come 
in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires five yards of 36-inch material without nap. 


4681-4682 — Good-looking shirtwaist of madras worn 
with a skirt of worsted. Patterns (No. 4681) for the 
shirtwaist and for the five-gored skirt (No. 4682) come 
in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires for the waist one yard and five-eighths of 36- 
inch material without nap, and for the skirt two yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 
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4676 —A single revers—an applied trimming —is a new 
and pretty feature of this simple dress, which would 
be charming in a soft-rose cashmere. Patterns (No. 
4676)— a waist and a five-gored skirt— come in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years, Size 16 years requires 
five yards and a quarter of 46-inch material without 
nap, and half a yard of 18-inch satin. 


4680— One of the new separate coats with long revers 
and a prettily-shaped collar. It would be most practical 
made of a dark though neutral shade of serge, tweed or 
cheviot, with collar of dull silk and cloth-covered buttons. 
Patterns (No. 4680) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material without nap. 
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4681-4682 4680 


pP ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each 

number, post-jree. The amount of material required for the different ages and sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age,and bust measure for waists, 
coats and costumes, and age, waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Philadel phia. 






Many of the Hats are Faced or 
Bound With a Tigured Material, 
Which is Repeated as a Trimming 


4679— Silk cashmere in a< 


raisin shade would be pretty 


this afternoon dress. Make 
guimpe of batiste and finis} 
edges of the dress with ac 
ing. Patterns (No. 4679 
overblouse, an eight-gored s! 
and a separate guimpe — « 
in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 
18 years. Size 16 years 
quires for dress five yards 
a quarter, and for guimpe 
yard and an eighth of 36-i 
material without nap. 
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PRETTY feature of the collar and cuff set shown on the first figure at 

the top of this page is that the edges are buttonholed in lavender 
instead of white. The hat is of dark blue trimmed with corded bands made 
of white twine, with tiny Mercury wings placed at the right side. 

The novelty in the blouse on the second figure is i... use of white for the 
collar and cuffs on a blue silk blouse, and the trimming of buttons and loops 
placed over the tucks on the left side of the waist only. 

The striking stock below the first photograph is of dark green and white 
lawn joined with a double hemstitching. Just below this is a collar and 
cuff set of fine white Irish lace, edged with hand embroidery bands and a 
hemstitched ruffle. The stock with the shoulder bands, which is shown on 
the right, is made of a pretty combination of sheer linen and fine lace. 


HE attractive belt above is of heavy 
crochet silk in tan, with a buckle of 
dull silver at the center-back. It may be 
worn, however, to fasten at either the front 
or back, as the trimmings are the same. 
A clever girl could crochet a belt in a 
color to match a skirt and fasten it with a 
metal buckle, or with hooks and eyes con- 
cealed under braid buttons and loops. 
The two jabots just above are new: the 
first is of net, with linen applied by a 
simple buttonhole stitch; and the second is 
of Brussels net trimmed with embroidered 
dots in marine blue. 
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HE hatpins at the top of the page are suitable for evening hats — 
one is a butterfly of brilliants set in platinum, the other a ball of 
bright stones also set in the same metal. 

The soft-plaited collar and cuffs of black satin are the feature of the 
white linen waist above. They are finished with rounded ends slipped 
through buttonholes made in the silk, to hold them in place, and are worn 
with soft white turnovers—a suggestion which could be used in colored 
silk to match the skirt with which the waist is worn. 

For automobiling or afternoon wear the veil above, of beige net edged 
with a lace border, would be charming. Another attractive frilly thing is 
the evening scarf of pale blue trimmed with deep shirred tucks. It may 
be thrown over the head to form a hood, or worn over the shoulders. 


OR the older woman nothing could 
be nicer than the plaited girdle of 
silk with the attached handkerchief bag. 
Flat buttons covered with satin, braid and 
a fringe are used as trimming. It could 
be made in black or a soft gray silk. 
The plaited jabot above is edged with 
net lace, while the Dutch collar on the 
left is of white linen embroidered in 
blue, with an edge of fine Irish lace. 
Fleurs-de-lis embroidered in the net 
ruffle of the little party handkerchief are 
both pretty and simple, and an idea which 
could be easily followed by any girl. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1909 


Dressmaking Points in the New Patterns 


dressmaking which is a result of a special cut. 
not really a new feature, but a revival of an old one; but in 
either case there is a right way, which is usually the simplest and 
It is of these features in the new 


y issn of each season usually develop some new feature of 


best way, of doing the work. 
clothes that I want to tell you about. 

This season there is nothing difficult or strik- 
ingly different, but new points are illustrated in the 
handling of the seams of the underarm section 
of the long, separate coat (No. 4736) shown on 
the page entitled ‘‘For Housewives and Busy 
Women”; the slight gathers across the back of a 
skirt, set between soft plaits as in No. 4735, on 
the page “For the Older Women’’; the long, 
drooping shoulders with the sleeves set into them 
with slight fullness, as in waist No. 4739; and the 
new skirt which is plain at the hips, but having 
the fullness of the darts gathered into the waist- 
band at the sides as in No. 4732—both shown in 
“Practical Clothes for Moderate Purses.’’ As 
these patterns are illustrated on other pages of 
this number, on this page I am showing only 
details and diagrams. 


ET us begin With the first diagram showing the 
parts of waist No. 4739 and how they may 

be laid on a cloth material forty-eight inches 
wide, which is folded in half. The new feature 
is in the sleeve—in putting it correctly into the 
drooping armhole, and in the cut of the underarm 
section, which section forms a long cuff. The 
pattern is arranged on the straight thread of the 
goods so that the nap or the grain runs down in 
each piece. In winter woolens it would look best 
this way, although in a striped silk the front 
section (lower left-hand corner of diagram) could 
be cut on the crosswise of the goods, and the sides 
should be cut lengthwise. This would give the 
effect of a panel front. A nice detail of finish in 
joining the fronts and side-fronts is the use of a 
bias fold or a cord run through a bias fold of the 
material. Place the bias fold between the turned- 
back edge of the front and the raw edge of the 
side-front, and stitch on the right side. Then 
cover the raw edges on the wrong side with a flat, 
silk seam-binding, blind-stitching it in place so 
that the stitches will not show on 
the right side. This piping is also 
used around the neck and down 
the front, and is cut in scallops 
and worked in buttonhole stitch 
below the point of the front. In 





Finishing the Underarm 
Section in the Coat 


this design the right side of the 
front is cut to overlap the left, 
so in cutting the left side turn 
the pattern back at the line of 
small double eyelets. This allows 
for a lap at the center-front and is 
necessary, as the fronts are slightly 
different. Anew point ininserting 
the sleeves is that each is placed 
under the turned-back edge of the 
armhole, being slightly gathered 
across the top and slightly eased 
around the entire armhole. Baste 
in place, and then stitch on the 
right side of the armhole three- 
eighths or half an inch from the 
edge. There is also a slight full- 
ness just below the elbow, where 
the under-section overlaps the 
over-section. This will fall in 
place naturally if you follow the notches in 
putting the sleeve together—the sections in 
the upper left-hand corner of the diagram. 
The under-cuff may be made of tucking and 
then cut by the pattern and slip-stitched 
under the edge of the shaped cuff. These 
little under-cuffs are extremely pretty and 
usually are of net to match the collar. 


HE two widths of stitching used in the 

coat No. 4736 are shown in the detail 
of the underarm above, while the lower left- 
hand diagram shows how the pieces of the 
pattern should be laid on fifty-six-inch mate- 
rial folded in half. If you are also cutting a 
skirt of the same goods, to save material 
place the sleeve so that the sections fit in 


between the gores of the skirt, as shown in the lower diagram on the 
right. If you are making only the coat a small piece of material will 
have to be left over. The upper section of the pattern is the side- 
front (in the left-hand diagram), while at its right is the small under- 
arm section. This section is used to give a closer fit and yet preserve 
semi-fitted rather than tight lines. The front edge is turned under a 


« 





By Helen Koues 


Sometimes it is 


seam’s width and stitched close to the edge; the lower edge is turned 
so that the single perforations meet, and is stitched back from the 
edge, giving a soft finish, while the back edge is sewed into a regular 
seam. Follow the diagram in placing the pattern on the material, as 
it is most important that the nap should run down and that the parts 


of a coat should be placed on the straight thread of the goods— 





Waist Pattern Laid on Double- 
Fold Material 














Correct Placing of a Coat and Skirt Pattern on Two 


Lengths of Double-Fold Material 





Gathers Placed in the Back of a Skirt 
Between Two Soft Folds 








according to the large triple eyelets. The back 
(the section at the lower right-hand corner of the 
diagram) is laid on the fold; the next section is 
the front facing, and the next the front itself. 


OWADAYS no haircloth and frequently no 
canvas interlinings are used, the shape being 
cut into the coat. Therefore, the lining of silk 
would meet the front facing. This lining is cut 
by the sections of the patterns, and in a case like 
the small underarm section the section is pinned 
to the side-front, and the lining cut in one to pre- 
vent seams. Allow an extra half-inch on the fold 
at the center-back, as well as generous seam mar- 
gins, for unless the lining is easy it will cause 
wrinkles in the coat. The extra allowance in the 
back is laid in a plait at the center-back to make 
doubly sure there will be no strain. Remember 
that the lining is put into the coat after the 
seams of the coat are sewed. The sections of the 
lining are sewed together, except at the shoulders, 
then the lining is pinned into the coat with corre- 
sponding seams meeting, the edges of the side- 
fronts being turned under and hemmed to the 
edge of the facing; and, by-the-way, cut the side- 
front lining broad enough to meet the facing. 

The shoulder seams of the lining are hemmed, 
the back being turned under and lapped over the 
front and caught with loose tacks to the seams 
of the coat. These tacks are used at intervals to 
hold the lining in place. Some tailors prefer to 
hem the turned-under edge of one section of the 
lining to the raw edges of the next by hand, but 
in either case the same general methods are used. 
Be careful never to catch the stitches through the 
outside material in any part of the coat. 


ATHERS in skirts have once again come back 
into fashion, but there is nothing clumsy nor 
over-full about them. They are used in two ways: 
very scantily at the sides of the 
skirt, and in the form of a panel 
with a little more fullness in the 
direct back. In skirt No. 4732 
the gathers across the sides are 
nothing more nor less than the 








Slot Seam Used in the Center 
of the Skirt 


dart allowances—that is, the 
fullness which is taken out in 
darts to make a tight-fitting 
skirt is left in. This makes the 
skirt plain over the hips with a 
little fullness gathered into the 
waistband. 


HE lower diagram on the 

right shows the parts of this 
pattern laid on fifty-six-inch 
material: the apron panel which 
extends into the belt is placed on 
the fold (indicated by two large 
eyelets), while the side-front sec- 
tion is the large section in the 
lower part of the diagram. The 
triangular piece above meets the 
straight side of this, the groups 
of three notches meeting. The 
other gore at the top of the dia- 
gram is the center-back panel. 
The group of two notches meet 
the two notches in the triangular 
piece, and the one notch meets the notch in 
the side-front. The top of these pieces when 
joined is run with two rows of gathers, and 
attached to the girdle which is in one with 
the apron panel. You can distribute the 
gathers properly by meeting corresponding 
notches. Another new feature of this skirt 
is the slot seam used below the apron panel 
in the center-front—this is shown in the 
photograph above. Make this by joining 
the two pieces with a regular seam, then lay 
in the plait on each side and stitch by 
machine on the right side. This method 
makes it unnecessary to set a piece under- 
neath. The raw edges of the seam, how- 
ever, may be bound with silk tape. 





The last photograph shows the scant gathers which are used across 
the center-back of a skirt, with the edges of the side-gores laid in a 
soft fold unstitched on each side. 
some such arrangement could be used in remodeling. 

Now, girls, if you have any difficulty in making up any of the new 
styles please write me, as I'll be glad to help you! 


In a skirt which has become tight 





(Actual Width) 





Such Lace as This 
at 5c a Yard up, in 
Widths from /% in. up 


This is only one of scores of beauti- 
ful patterns of fine Elyria Laces —the 
American-made Val. laces. 

They are sold at leading stores all 
over the country at 5 cents a yard up. 
Ask your dealer to show them to you. 

When you buy Fine Elyria Laces 
you save a large percentage of the im- 
port duty. There is atax of 60 cts. on 
every dollar's worth of imported laces 
brought into this country. The pur- 
chaser always pays this tax in the end. 

Note the immense difference— bet- 
ter quality—the finer weaves — the 
greater widths—you get in Elyria Laces, 
At lower prices than the imported! 

BHMYVIV Lace. 

mmo!" LACE MFc.Co., Erypia.OH1e 
comes on light blue cards containing six or 
twelve yards each, every bolt of lace hav- 
ing a blue paper band bearing the trade- 
mark “Fine Elyria Lace” in script as 
shown above. Look for it. See that our 
seal on the back is unbroken. 


Elyria Laces Thoroughly Bleached 


No finer lace bleachery can be con- 
structed than the one we have at Elynia. 
Not a trace of chemicals is left in the fab- 
ric, so thoroughly is it rinsed, washed, boiled 
and dried after bleaching. This is why 
Elyria Laces wear twice as long as others. 
They are the best wash laces on the whole 
American continent. 

In the dry and airy rooms of our big factory the 
delicate mesh of the laces is never warped. We 
use only electric power. In English lace factories 
steam power is universally used. Every draft on 
the steam-laden atmosphere means a warping of 
the mesh, giving it a crude, irregular appearance 
when dry. Note the evenness of our mesh in con- 
trast with the English laces of the same grades. 


Fashion Decrees Val. Laces 


Val. laces and insertions are more prom- 
inent than ever in this and the coming 
season’s fashions. You may indulge your fancy 
to whatever extent you choose in the trimming and 
adornment of outer garments, as well as underwear, 
with these exquisite white and cream creations. 

In Fine Elyria Laces you will find patterns so 
| closely following the rare hand-made foreign laces that 
only an expert notesthe difference. We are constantly 
bringing out new and beautiful patterns of our own. 
We make allover nets to match nearly every design 
of lace. 


Made in America 


These laces are made at the plant of the American 
Lace Manufacturing Company at Elyria, Ohio, estab- 
lished after the financial downfall of Zion City, Ill 

In the big Elyria factory are the pick of the Not- 
tingham lace workers, under the supervision of Henry 
Stevenson, who organized the Zion City factory 
| Lace-making machinery of the very latest type — of 

finer gauge than has ever been brought to America 
before — equips the Elyria plant throughout. 

With its skilled lace makers and splendid, modern 
installation, it is enabled to supply American women 
with beautiful Val. laces that cannot possibly be 
matched in the imported articles at the same prices. 


Write to us for our interesting and hand- 
somely illustrated book on lace making. 
If your dealer does not carry Elyria Laces, 
mention that fact and we will tell you 
where you can obtain them. Write today. 


The American Lace Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 10, Elyria, Ohio 
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For Housewives and Busy Women 
Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 
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Pp 4738 


4738—Simple dress which would be as useful 
for the housewife as the business girl. A 
chemisette may be added if desired, and 
plaits instead of gathers used across the 
back. Choose either Panama cloth or dotted 
percale, with trimmings of a plain material. 
Patterns (No. 4738) —a waist and a five-gored 
skirt, the back gore to be gathered or plaited 

come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


4736-4737 —A good-looking coat, which may 
be used as a separate coat or worn with a 
skirt to match. Patterns (No. 4736)— coat 
buttoned to the neck or rolled back—come in 
four sizes: 32 to38 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires four yards and an eighth of 44-inch 
material without nap. Patterns (No. 4737) 

five-gored skirt closed at the left side-front— 
come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material without nap. 














v 4736-4737 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can b 
post-jree. The amount of material required jor the various sizes ts printed on the 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure jor waists, coat 
jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phil 


ERHAPS the most prac- 

tical material for winter 
suits and tailor-made dresses 
is a dark-colored serge which 
comes in good qualities, 
double-fold, from a dollar and 
a quarter to two dollars a 
yard. Panama cloth, which is 
also an excellent material for 
dresses, costs less than a 
dollar a yard in 44-inch width; 
while cotton crépe a yard wide, 
at fifteen cents a yard, makes 
good shirtwaists. 


4687 
























4687 


4687— Here is a simple 
working shirtwaist for a 
business girl, devoid of 
frills, andas easy to make 
as to launder. Any one 
of the washable cotton 
materials —striped and 
dotted percales and linen 
with white grounds 


are nice, as well as the 
dotted foulards and Jap- 
anese silks—the color, 


of course, harmonizing 
with thesuit. Usesatin- 
covered buttons andloops 
on asilk waist, and cotton 
soutache with crochet 
buttons on a cotton waist. 
Patterns( No. 4687) come 
in six sizes: 
inches bust measure. 


without nap. 





32 to 42 


Size 36 requires three 
yards of 30-inch material 


4694-4695 


4694-4695— A pretty and practical dress for 
the business girl which may be made of a dark 
woolen goods, with yoke and cuffs of polka- 
dotted silk. Patterns (No. 4694) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material without nap, and one yard 
of 18-inch silk. Patterns (No. 4695) for the 
four-gored skirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five 
yards of 36-inch material without nap. 


4726—Work-apron for the busy housewife, 
which may be worn as a dress, or slipped 
over one to completely cover it. Plain-colored 
gingham with trimmings of a darker shade 
would be serviceable if it is used as an apron, 
while for a dress challis may be used, as it 
is washable. Patterns (No. 4726)—with or 
without the yoke—come in four sizes: 32, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material without nap. 





e supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, 
pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest 
and costumes, and waist and hip measures 
adel phia. 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE of CHARGE 


The Skinner Guarantee 


There has lately been a great 
deal heard about goods of every 
description which are guaranteed 
to do this or that, but do you 
realize that nineteen years ago 
the first Satin was guaranteed, 
and that Satin was Skinner’s 
Satin? 

Today, as then, our offer is 
to re-line the garment free of 
charge if it does not wear two 


seasons. 


Such a guarantee as_ this 
means something more than 
mere words when backed by a 
house that has been manufac- 
turing silk goods successfully for 
sixty-one years. 

Ask your Dry Goods Store for 


Skinner’s Satin. Accept no 
substitute, but look for the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage. On all Ready Made 
Fur and Cloth Garments insist 
on this label: 





oa The Satin Lining 
_ iy ieee Ian 
i?Z ‘ : 

By = GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
as ? SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED 8Y¥ 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 











“A Story of Silks and Satins” 


If your dealer does not handle 
Skinner's Satin, write us for samples. 
We will also send you a handsome 
booklet, “A Story of Silks and 
Satins.” Address Dept. G, 107-109 
Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Boston 


Chicago Philadelphia 
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ELECTRIC 


The Car for all the Family . p) 


ATCH the young folks in the parks and on the boulevards, 
with their Waverleys—and there are thousands of the m 
everywhere, care free, bubbling over with*fun—having the 
time of their lives. And why not? 

Let them have all the safe and healthful pleasure they 
can get. Only be sure it is safe. 

With the Waverley Electric there is norisk. You take no chance 
in turning it over to a 12-year-old. 
For the grown-ups it meets every social requirement, while it is 
the most serviceable and convenient of all vehicles for the business 
or professional man in going about his work. 

With a Waverley your family will be entirely independent of a 
chauffeur. It is just as available to the child or woman, who doesn’t 
know the first thing about an automobile, as it is to the expert driver. 


‘Ghe , 7197ZO 
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Anybody can jump into a Waverley and have a ride 


A Waverley feature is the interchangeable Victoria and coupe tops. 
The smart Victoria Phaeton of summer time becomes an elegant and ex- 
clusive coupe for winter and inclement we: —! with seats for four. It is 
the roomiest coupe found in any electric carriage. (Ask the Waverley 
agent of your city for a demonstration.) 

The price of a Waverley is moder:te; there is little cost of up-keep, 
and no chauffeur expense. It is operated at a lower expenditure per mile 
than any other car built, gasoline or electric. 

Get a Waverley and have the safest, cleanest, smartest and most 
economical car on the road. 

Write us for catalogue showing all Waverley Models. Prices range 
from $1,150 to $2,250. Deliveries are being made promptly in order 
received, with 1910 models, Address 








| The Twvertoy Company 


135 South East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


largest Electric Carriage Factory inthe world. Weuse Exide, National or Waverley Batteries. 
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[he Plain Shirtwaist 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by M.E.Musselman 
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P) three rut proportion and straight lines are also prevent the under-arm portion from ‘‘ riding” 








three rules which must be followed in mak- up when the arm is slightly raised, as it gives 
| ing a plain shirtwaist if it is to ke well length to the body portion. In fitting do not cut 
| made. First, in the cutting, the straight fold of away the material at the armhole, but nick with 
| the material must come in a straight line down the point of the scissors until it is the right size, 
the center-front of the pattern, down the center- and then baste in the sleeves. 
back, and on the sleeve from the center-top of 
| the armhole to the wristband. Material cut In Sewing in the Sleeve there is one point to 
| this way brings a straight fall of goods from the remember, and that is that the straight fold of 
| balance point of the shoulders to the waist-line. the material should come at the center or top of 
the shoulder where the sleeve joins the shoulder- 
In Cutting Away Material in the Fitting do scam. If you do not follow this rule it will not 
not throw any one of these points out of a straight only cause an uncomfortable sleeve, but, more- 
line or an ill-balanced shirtwaist will be the result. over, the inside seam will draw awry at the 
In making a shirtwaist like the one illustrated wrist, throwing the entire sleeve out of its proper 


Rubens 


For Infants, Misses 


@ first run in the tuck on the shoulder in set.”? A plain shirtwaist sleeve should 
the bac k and front, following the per oe fit as straight in line as the sleeve ina 
forations in the pattern and paying man’s tailored coat. First pin the 

strict attention to notches in putting it 4 sleeve at the top of the armhole, and 


together. In fitting a plain shirtwaist then at the inside seam, placing it so 
that the seam will come in astraight line 
with the thumb when the arm is held 
out straight. Graduate the fullness on 
each side proportionately, and ease the 


fasten a strip of muslin an inch wide 
and Women around the waist on the outside of the 
‘ shirtwaist to hold it in place. For the 
WG Suttons, Mo Trouble. first fitting always try on the shirt- 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 | waist wrong side out—the rough edges sleeve to the armhole across the under 

| of the basted seams on the outside. If side. Place two even rows of shirring 

A Wi d t M h ‘ | the shirtwaist is too full at the under- in the sleeve acrcss the top, sewing it 
or Oo ot ers ° | arm work out the material at the into the waist with a cording of the 


A New Front 
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: The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child | under-arm seam, fitting it smooth at Closing material; this helps to give a nice, flat 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and | this point, and not attempting, as 1S so pincananin iia wag and also serves to 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great often done, to draw fullness which strengthen the material. This cording 
many children, Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, should really be taken out at the under- is a bias strip of the material with the 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he arm into gathers at the front. Remem- cord run through it, placed between 

doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- ber that the fullness in both the front the armhole and the top of the sleeve. 

f dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it and back should always be drawn in as When the sleeve is in place the raw 

\ accessible to all the world. | straight a line as possible from the cdges should Le bound. 

) shoulders to the waist-line, to give a : 
bd ° | square look. Should you find there The Corded The Collar of a shirtwaist should 
Made Also in All Sizes is more fullness in the waist than can Finish be a straight piece of material cut the 
| be fitted away at the under-arm seam size of the neck without curve at the 
for Misses and Women a dart-plait may be used at the side-front in line loweredge. I°orashort neck it may be necessary 
The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly | with the tuck or plait at the shoulder. The to curve slightly at the direct center-front at the 
to the form that it proves particul: irly effective in guarding | fullness will then fall straight at each side of upper edge. And right here let me say, do not 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those the center-front and center-back and smooth cut away the material around the neck of the 
eS wide : enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. and flat across the direct front and back. waist until you pin the collar in place—simply 
The Rubens Shirt is made in 


cotton, merino (half wool and nick, until the neck fits without any wrinkles, 


se e 
half cotton), wool, silk and B f I ! Fit the Shoulder-Seam Carefully, for this is then baste the collarin place. <A high, straight 
J and all silk, to fit from eware Oo mitations ° : : awe rie gen , P _ apap 


wool, . - 3 ‘ , » of the waie WE ] a lj f I a well 
birth to any age. ‘Soldat dry- FN ee a gether is — ere err one of the most important parts of the Waist. collar does not mean discomfort, but a well- 
goods stores. Circulars, with | t he ipngeoats Rubens Maia has the name Rubens Keep the seam in a straight line along the top of fitting collar. A pretty finish around the front 
price list, free. | Stamped on every garmen the shoulder. Do not drag it down at the end and lower edges is the use of a bias fold through 


Manuf "d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO of the shoulder toward the front or back. If which a cord is run. 


you do not keep a true, straight line the weight 








I] of the material which hangs from this point will The Front Hem of This Shirtwaist is two 
|| | Ae be drawn out of its proper place, causing the inches wide with the edge folded over on the 
> ugly wrinkles we so frequently right side and slipstitched; the 
, see from the shoulder-seam to mos { outer edge is finished with hem- 
the armhole. The length of 4 stitching, which makes a pretty 

ae, 


variation from the usual plain, 
stitched box-plaits. 

In conclusion I wouldsay that 
a plain shirtwaist should be cut 





this seam is also of great im- 

exi Ee Somb portance. In a shirtwaist 

Cc Y Do This With Y, Comb? where a drooping shoulder is 
an You Vo ihis With Your Com 


not intended in the design 
Not unless it's a W-W Flexible. The W-W outlasts any ordi- the seam of the armhole should 











according to a tailor’s method 






nary comb because of its flexibility and special ocess of manu- f ] j 2 
bicusn Jitveeu 40th de caretille meinacind ana Gand fname Wet nc come to the shoulder-bone, and | \ of balance and straight lines: 
break or pull out the hair. Thousands are used with entire satisfaction. as straight a line as possible talance from the shoulders nd 

7 in., 25c; Sin. (extra hes avy), 50c. at your de: aler’s, or from us postpaid. ° H j { 
Made in white, black, shell andamber. Send for Booklet. ‘ ; kept at the sides of the arm- straight lines at the center-iront 
WILLARD & WILLARD, 65-A Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. hole. Therefore allow aseam’s and back and at the center of 





the outside of the sleeves. 
Patterns (No. 4725) for this 
shirtwaist, with one-picce 
sleeves, with fitted and turn- 
back cuffs, can be supplied in 


width beyond the shoulder- 
bone for the sewing in of the 


_— 


pan SHAPE me)s EVERY sleeve. 
MOUTH 


SOLD INA The Armhole of an unlined 














SEALED BOX shirt waist should be as small as Six Sizes: 32-42 inc hes bust 
is consistent with comfort. A measure. Size 36 requires two 
small armhole gives a straight, : yards and an eighth of 36 inch 

BRUSH THAT HOLDS ITS BRISTLES long-waisted line from the Showing Details of Good or one yard and three-quarters 
under-arm to the belt. It will Workmanship of 40-inch material without nap. 
a . i sites Bs | Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the. waist shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents, 


Senki Mak miie A hla tes be ALFRED H. SMITH CO. post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
ON RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS 84 CHAMBERS ST.. N.Y. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for the 
waist, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, T he Ladies’ Hone Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Changing Last Year's Hats 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
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HE wide range of different fabrics used this 

season in making hats greatly simplifies the 

remodeling of those of last year. The shapes 
are so varied that no one need be discouraged 
when glancing over last year’s hat-boxes, as 
there are many ways to make old hats wearable 
this year. 

If you have one of last season’s small, mush- 
room hats of velvet, silk or felt it can be made 
into a newer style by cutting the brim at the 
front, sides and back to make it flatter. For, 
though many of the brims still show a tendency 
to droop, they are not extreme. If your hat is 
covered with silk or other material rip it off and 
snip through the buckram frame. Brace the slits 
will 
shape 


which open in a 
Ve with an 
underfacing of buckram 
or capenet, inserting a 
gusset, as it were. If 
you wish the brim wide, 
extend this facing be- 
yond the edge of the old 
hat, then brace with wire 
at the edge, sewed on 
with a long buttonhole 
stitch. 


The Hat Illustrated shows an 
ingenious method of concealing 
a brim or crown which has been 
altered in this way. It is covered 
with silk ribbon five inches wide, 
in Persian design. One row of 
ribbon is gathered around the 
sides of the crown with slight fullness, while the 
other row is laid on the upper part of the brim. 
The top of the crown may be filled in with shirred 
silk, velvet or braid, except perhaps in a felt hat 
where it may not be necessary, but in other 
cases finish the crown to match the upper edge 
of the brim. 


| 
| 
| 


The Under Side of the Brim you may treat in 
a different manner. If you decide upon a plain 
facing of material first pin the straight breadth 
of material over the entire width of the brim. 
Never attempt to shape before pinning the 
material to the hat. It is usually necessary 
when the brim of a hat is irregularly shaped, as 
the one shown here, to take in a dart at the back 
or side of the facing to 


make it fit the brim 
smoothly. This dart 
should be cut and 
neatly joi ed with slip- 
Stitching. Then the 


edge of the facing may 


be iped, allowing 
enoug o turn under 
at the outer edge of the 
rj ( out a little 
circle head-size 
or rown, and 
nick the edges carefully 
so t will not 
show r the turn of 
the br Another 
method of facing an 
und rim which is 
much used this year is 
a bi rip of material, 
and this j very much 
€asi for the home 
milliner than a_plain- 
fitt facing. Cut the 
bias strips the required 
widt for the brim, 
joi nd sew first to the 


vy ; 
eage of the brim so that 


when the silk is turned 





Persian Ribbon is Used for Remodeling 





The Flat, Velvet Bow 





A Rosette With Shirred Band for a Child’s Hat 


the finished edge and right side will come on 
the upper side of the brim as shown in the illus- 
tration in the center of the page. After you 
have sewed this around the entire brim turn 
over and draw the fullness up to the head-size 
on the under side of the brim; lastly, join the 
seam with slipstitching and pin. Hold in place 
around the head-size with a row of fine gathers 
and then sew to the hat with back stitches. 


Applying Rows of Braid is comparatively 
easy as a facing, beginning at the outer edge of 
the brim and sewing one row on after another. 
Combination horsehair braid with satin or felt 
cords is very pretty. A bias strip of silk or 
velvet may also be used 
to finish the upper edge 
of the brim. If the depth 
of this space is more than 
an inch and a half it will 
be necessary to cut this 
facing from a circle of 
material. This should 
be first carefully pinned 
and fitted and then slip- 
stitched tothe hat. It is 
not so important that 
the stitches should be 
tight and close together in this 
part of the work as that they 
should be in exactly the right 
place to hold the edge of the silk 
or material firm. Make as few 
stitches as possible, but see that 
each one does its work well. 

This hat is very simply trimmed with a soft 
fold of velvet ribbon, with a flat bow made of 
The knot is a flat, folded 
strip of velvet ribbon—in keeping with the gen- 
eral character of the bow. The bow may be 
placed at the right side or toward the front. 


three straight loops. 


A Charming Trimming which will freshen a 
child’s hat is illustrated at the bottom of the 
page. It is made of shirred ribbon about four 
inches in width. The end showsa pretty rosette 
made of rows of the shirred ribbon, cut exactly 
in half. This is attached to a circular 
foundation of buckram, beginning at the center 


small 


and sewing around and around to the outer edge. 
The tiny little rosebuds are of satin, cut inacircle 
folded 
shown in the detail. 
run 


and over once, 
The curved edge is 
shirring 


drawn up 


with a fine 
thread and 
tight to form a tiny 
petal. The inner petals 
than the 
outer ones. Leaves 


nade of 


ar maher 


vaded light 


greenribbon are formed 


illustration. 


The roses and leaves 
; t | oy TY 
are attached and joinec 
to the ribbon band with 
“1 
a fine green silk cord, 


stayed on the back of 
the ribbon with a nar 
row tape. A large rose 
and four petals form the 
center of the 
These hand-made roses 
much 


rosette. 
and leaves are 
worn this season on 
children’s hats and 
caps. 


You can 


like this 

















This season learn how com- 


If you are not wearing 
can not imagine what a 





| of regular thickness, yet i 


fortable a shoe can be 


the Red Cross Shoe, you 
difference it makes, what 


a relief it is, how easy it is to walk in. 
Instead of a stiff unyielding sole, instead of a 
paper thin sole, the Red Cross sole is feasible. 


It is 
t bends with your foot. 


| The Red Cross Shoe protects your foot but follows 


every movement as a glo 
It brings instant relief a 


You will like 


ve moves with your hand. 
nd permanent comfort to 


tired, aching, burning feet. 


the fall styles, 


the still shorter effects, 
the new tops 


with the slant or graceful curve toward the back; 


the rich tones in cloth 
The perfect taste of eac 


gher heels daintily shaped, 
, suede and dull leathers. 
th Red Cross style and the 


extremely short appearance they give your foot 


make them strikingly att 


ractive. 


Ready Now 


To see all the new 
Cross Style Book, just 8) 
that will be worn this 
that you want, then go 





| 
| 
| 
| the vogue for buttons; hi 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'| The Red Cross 
|| Tanning Process 


| The ordinary sole is 
tanned in six weeks; 
| acids used to hurry the 
tanning parchand burn 
the leather. This is 
why ordinary shoe: 
feelhot andheavy,why 
they draw your feet. 
The Red Cross sole i 
tanned by a specia/ 
process that takes six 
month youcan bend 
it double when new. 


LOOK FORTHISTRADE MARK 














The Red Cross 


New York City and 


styles, write for the Red 
ut. It shows all the styles 
fall. Select the models 
to your dealers’ and try 
them on. Learn how easy 
and comfortable the 
Red Cross Shoe really is. 
Get style and comfort — get 
both. 

The Red Cross Shoe is sold 
by the dealers whose names 
are given below and by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 

If for any reason, your 
dealer has not secured it 
write us and we shall sup 
ply you direct, fit guaran- 
teed. Oxfords $3.50. High 
Shoes $4. Special styles 
de luxe Oxfords $4. High 


Shoes $5. 


5) 


Send for Style Book today 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co. 


§01-521 Dandridge St., 
Cincinnati 


Shoe is sold in 


Brooklyn I. Blyn & Sons—9 store New Orleans 
Jersey City Bernstein & Co, St. Louis 
Washington $S. Kann & Sons Co, } 
Baltimore J. ‘Teweles Indianapolis 
Richmond C. F. Cross Shoe Co, Chicago 
tsbur ‘the Red Cross Shoe Store, 

vin . 210 Gth Sreet Milwaukee 
Buffalo Ilens-Kelley Co. Minneapolis 
Cleveland The May Co., G. W. Crouse St. Paul 
Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co.; The Alins & Doepke Omaha 

Co.: The Lorentz Bros. Co, Kansas City 
Columbus The Holbrook Shoe Co. Denver 
Louisville Iferman Straus & Sons Co, San Francisco 
Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co, Los Angeles 
Memphis Caradine & Pennel Seattle 


Some women have thought we show the shoe the way we 
do in this picture just to show the trade mark. 
isn’t the reason, we do it to show how flexible the sole is. 


That 
















Trade Mark 


No. 46 
A new patent 
leather. Notice 
the graceful 
lines of thetop. 
Extremely 
popular be- 
causeof the 
vogue for 
buttons, 


$4.00 


No. 48 
Street boot of 
calfskin in a 
rich, dull 
finish, 


$4.00 





A. Shwartz & Son 
The Mitchell Shoe Co, ; 
JI. G. Brandt Shoe Co, 
Geo. J. Marott 

The Boston Store; Rothschild & Co. ; 
J. L. Temple; The Reliable (Evanston) 
The Boston Store 

A. Knoblauch & Sons 
Mannheimer Bros. 

J. L. Brandeis & Sons ( 
Robinson Shoe Co, 
Michaelson Bros., 1508-14 Larimer St. 
The Emporiun; A. Goodman & Sons 

C M. Staub Shoe Co.; Norton Shoe Co, 
Treen Shoe Co, 


Swope Shoe Co. ; 


Soston Store) 


and leading dealers in all cities 


Get Style and Comfort—Get Both 
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54th YEAR 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught. 
“From Trapper to Wearer, Direct.” 


At Summer Prices 


To relieve the later rush by early orders we 
continue the following attractive reduction: 


models, our own make and design, from 


° 
Discount fresh-caught skins, for this season's trade. 


Albrecht Furs are made at Saint Paul, America’s Fur 
Centre, where for fifty-four years we have bought skins from 
the trapper, made them up in our own workrooms, and sold 
them directly to the wearer. Our styles are original, embody- 
ing the newest ideas from the leading fashion centres. 

Buy your furs from the makers, thereby saving all interme- 
diate profits, and securing the Albrecht guarantee that your 
furs are correct and exactly as represented. 


We Illustrate Our 1909 Model 89 A 
and Auvergne Muff 


An absolutely correct 1909 style. Made in a variety of furs, 
of which we quote as samples — Kamtschatka Fox, color black 
or brown, Special net discount price until October 1 only, 
Neckpiece $11.90, Muff $17.00; or Alaska Bear, brown or 
black, Neckpiece $11.90, Muff $17.00; or Genuine Yorkford 
Lynx, black only, Neckpiece $34.00 Muff $54.75; or natural 
Black Marten, Neckpiece $19.55, Muff $23.35; or Russian Mar 
ten, brown or black, Neckpiece $4.50, Muff $8.95. 

Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. You take no 
risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. To main- 
tain our half-century’s reputation for integrity fair dealing on 
our part is essential. 

Hundreds of other attractive styles in Kur Garments, 
Neckwear and Muffs are shown in our beautifully illustrated 


68 PAGE CALALOG No. 10 


Sent on Request for 4c in Stamps 
Most complete and authoritative fur-fashion book published. 
Gives *names, descriptions, wearing properties, and other 
valuable information of furs, with simple instructions for home 
measurement. 
Remember you save 15% by ordering before Oct. Ist. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station A, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


off 1909 catalog prices, until Oct. Ist, 1909, 
only, on our complete line of latest 

















CORSETS 


will give to your 





































figure the lines de- 
manded bythe pre- 
vailing mode, will 
correct figure faults 
and give corset 
comfort because 
the model de- 
signed for your 
figure is correctly 
proportioned and 
rightly made. They 
wear longer, and 
retain their shape 
better because 
made of materials 
best for the price. 
Send for our compli- 


mentary Cameo book 
of G-D Justrite Corsets. 









Ask to see them — 
at your Dealer’s 


Gage-Downs Company 
265 Fifth Avenue 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1909 
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4727 
HE fact that several materials are used in 
the new clothes helps greatly in making old 


ones over into the newer fashions. The 
dress illustrated above I have planned with the 
idea of utilizing a half-worn gown you may have, 
by combining it with a different material or by 
making it entirely of two old gowns, should you 
happen to have them. The materials used may 
be of three different textures: the plaid indicated 
in the illustration may be of woolen material, 
the plain portion of silk, cashmere or challis, and 
the yoke and sleeves of the same, or of chiffon 
combined with bands of the silk. The dress is 
one which will admit of a combination of 
materials in any economical way which is suited 
to what you have or may wish to buy. 


The Skirt is Made with a plain gored foun- 
dation, to which the plaited lower portion is 
attached slightly above the line of the knees. 
The overskirt is gored and hangs a little below 
the top of the plaited section, so that the joining 
will not show: it is attached to the skirt at the 
waist-line only, hanging free and loose at the 
lower edge, in the new style. 

The overportion of the bodice should be made 
of the same material as the overskirt to carry the 
color in an unbroken line. If made up in any 
other way it would give a chopped-off appear- 
ance to the figure. The design is an example of 
the new Princesse tunic and double skirt which 
are so much used in the new clothes. 


If You Happen to have a 
last year’s kilted skirt with 
a waist to match you could 
remodel this also along these 
lines. The lower part of the 
skirt—laid in its original 
plaits—may be attached toa 
plain foundation lining. 
From the upper portion— 
after it has been cleaned and 
pressed so as not to show the 
line of the plaits—cut the 
upper part of the skirt, finish- 
ing it with braid or a set-on 
band to give the necessary 
length. Use the material left 
for the main part of the 
bodice and sleeves, combin- 
ing it with some plaid goods. 
The yoke and small sleeve- 
caps may be made from silk 
if you have not enough of 
the ‘‘make-over” material. 

Patterns(No.4745) for the 
waist come in four sizes: 32 
to 38 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards 
and a half of 44-inch material without nap. 
Patterns (No. 4746) for the skirt come in four 
sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires four yards and a half of 44-inch material 
without nap for skirt, and one yard and three- 
eighths of 36-inch lining for foundation. 








4727 
such as are shown 
are excellent for remodeling the 
short, full sleeves of last year. Sleeves of a differ- 
ent material from the gown are a great help in 
remaking a dress, as it is the sleeves which are 
difficult to recut out of the old material. Make 
them of satin or chiffon, according to the mate- 
rial with which they are to be combined. 


The “Section” Sleeves 
in this dress 


The Hat and Coat Shown at the bottom of this 
page may be of help in remaking a hat of last 
year and giving a new touch to a tailored suit. 
The chief change in the hats is in the enlarged 
crowns which have necessarily grown with the 
size of the brims. You can readily follow the 
idea of this hat by enlarging your crown with an 
extension of satin or velvet set on the outer edge 
of the crown circle and raising it with a piece of 
buckram with wired edges. A wide scarf of 
ribbon or silk cut on the bias may be draped 
around the sides of the crown to cover it com- 
pletely; finish it at the side with one of the large, 
soft rosettes. The facing of the brim may be of 
an entirely different material, such as silk, cash- 
mere or velvet. 


The Collar and the Revers would give quite a 
new touch to a cloth coat or to a fancy separate 
coat to be worn with different clothes. They 


may be made of velvet, satin or moiré silk of 
a shade which will tone with the cloth of your 
suit. 


The wide, long, rolling revers, opening low 
in front, are a distinctive 
mark of the new clothes, and 
may be fastened at the 
throat for warmth in the 
winter, or worn open. 
Patterns (No. 4747) for the 
coat come in five sizes: 32 
to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch 
material without nap. 


The Separate Sleeve is a 
suggestion for remodeling a 
three-quarter-length sleeve 
when you have but little 
material. Three materials 
are used: the upper part is of 
woolen material, the under 
part of tucked net, and the 
revers or plastron cuffs of 
silk or satin; or this last may 
be of the woolen with a cord- 
ing of silk, as you wish. The 
cloth and the silk should har- 
monize in color. The tulle 
Sr net for the cuff may be of the 
ok ‘ same color as the woolen over 
either a white or a darker foundation lining. 
Patterns (No. 4727) for sleeve come in three 
sizes: 33, 37 and 41 inches bust measure. Any 
size requires five-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
material without nap, with half a yard of both 
18-inch silk and tucked net. 











Your Fall Suit | 
Made to Measure 


in New York’s 
Latest Style 


You who seek faultless 
style at a moderate outlay 
—you who demand the 
best and latest in New 
York's styles, combined 
with quality, perfect fit 
and low cost—here ts 
your opportunity: 


New York’s Latest 
Fashion Book and 


Samples—sent free 


This book will show 
you all the /atest Fall 
styles. Fashionable 
New York has set her 
seal of approval upon 
each. All are fully de- 
scribedandhandsome- 
ly illustrated for your 
benefit. 










Write for your copy today 
We make to order 

Tailor-Made Suits, 

$7.50 to $33.00 
Separate Skirts, 

$3.98 to $12.00 
Fall and Winter Coats, 

$10.98 to $22.98 


We also have a com- 
plete line of Waists, 
Sweaters, Petticoats, 
Raincoats and Furs. 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 


We guarantee perfect fit and satisfaction. If, 
for any reason, your suit fails to please, return 
it at once. We will cheerfully refund your 
money immediately. We Prepay Express 
Charges Everywhere. 

If you desire samples of materials used in our made-to- 
measure garments, be sure to mention colors you prefer. 


You will receive fashion book and samples by return mail, if 
you write today, at once. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 


131 West 17th Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 

















Jian laya Cloth 


TRADE MARK 


We 


The most remarkable reproduction 
of the fashionable rough silks ever 
made in a wash fabric. 27 inches 
wide—50 beautiful shades and 
colors. 35 cents a yard. 


Rough silks were never more fashion- 
able than now. Himalaya Cloth has all 
the beauty and lustre of the Oriental silks 
at a fraction of their cost. The closest 
scrutiny will scarcely 
reveal the difference 
between them and this 
wonderful new fabric. 
Useful in a thousand 
ways — ideal for waists, 
house, evening or walk- 
ing gowns, coats, auto- 
mobile wraps, and chil- 
dren’s frocks —in fact 
wherever silk is desir- 
able. 

For Sale at all 

Leading Stores. 


The name ‘‘ Himalaya’’ is on 
the selvage of every yard. 
Be sure you see it there 
None genuine without it. 
; If your dealer cannot sup- 
tht ply you with the gen 
ht. uine, write us at once, 
} giving his name. 


Fred Butterfield 
Co. 


7725 Broadway, New York. 
Chicago. Bradford (Eng 
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BRAND 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety Pins and 


Snap Fasteners 


are preferred and used by discriminating women 
because of their quality: they are better made, will 
stand hard pulls and sudden jerks, last longer, are 
not easily crushed by ironing and are rust proof. 


4 
fi 


Niagara Safety Pins 
will nct bend or pull out. Ask your dealer for Niagara 
Hooks and Eyes, Safety Pins and Snap Fasteners. ‘The 
prices range from 5c a card to 10c. 


Samples Free 
We wouid appreciate it if you 
would send us the name 
a dealer not carrying the 
Niagara goods and we will send 

















Chicago : : — : ‘ :. : | | you samples absolutely free. 
Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied, post-jree, at fijteen cents for each | FRANCIS MFG. CO 
number, with the exception of No. 4727, which is ten cents. The amount of material required for . P 

| the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or Dept. F 





by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for waist, coat and sleeves, and waist and hip measures 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
| jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Let Diamond Dyes Keep You Stylishly Dressed 


they ook o/d to your friends. The materials are perfectly good. 
Dyes will give them the new, stylish colorings. And with a new pattern 
or two, you have new, up-to-date clothes. 


Think of the Economy 


You can’t fail with Diamond Dyes, if you carefully follow the directions. 


The wise women who know the true helpfulness of Diamond Dyes are 
always well and stylishly dressed. Changes in style from one season to the 
next have no terrors for them. For they know that with Diamond Dyes 
they can transform last season’s dresses into new, fresh and up-to-date 


Creations in the fashionable colors. 


No New Goods Needed 


Particularly is this true of the coming season’s styles. For the tend 
ney is toward close-fitting, straight-hanging garments that take even less 
material than last year’s dresses. So no new goods need be bought. 

Here are two of the coming season’s innovations. That close fitting, 
laited skirt with the yoke effect is going to be one of the most popular 

the year’s styles. Yet see how easily it can be re-made trom a last 


The New Styles In Waists 


ears plaited skirt. 

And so, too, with the new waists. For the plaits in one and the way 
1¢ other is cut permit of piecing, if necessary. While the full-length, close 
ve Jeeves are easily converted from last year’s three-quarter, tucked or 
ited sleeves, : 

Why wear last year’s dresses when you can keep in style so easily? 


t year’s dresses may be only slightly worn, but they /ee/ o/d to you. And 


Diamond 


Dyeing with them is as simple, as easy as washing a waist. And think of 
the economy —think of the beautiful, new dresses they mean! 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Dia o | ay pted for W r ke 
give perfect iIts. You must be sure that y gett r p the dye quick D for Cott re espe 
I 1 Dyes and the Zot D id Dyes adapted to pte for Cot { P eyet f 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who ed ¢ r { are 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations t er ¢ ¢ r - ble 
t } re ri ) 1 re 


will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘ all fabrics’’) equally 
well. This claim is false, because no dye that will give 


the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, * 1 your 
can be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Diamond Dye Annual—Free ame and 
other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two iress (he sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us 
kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a 
Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed clot all PREE. 


rM are especially Address 


Wells tends Co., Burlington, Vermont 
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America’s Best 


e 





For FINE CORRESPONDENCE 
OR FOR 


GENERAL BUSINESS USES 


WHITING 
PAPERS 


ARE STANDARD 


U. S. PAT. OFF, 

















One of the choicest papers ever made,and 
one that is very similar in texture and sur- 
face to the stationery most in favor among 
people of social prominence abroad, is 


Whiting’s No. 1 Extra 


It has a highly glazed surface on which 
the writing shows to great advantage. 
The stock used is of the finest grade. 
Any person who likes a smooth finished 
paper of superlative qiiality will find the 
No. | Extr2 eminently satisfactory. 








WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
When you think of writing think of 
WHITING 




















Flaxon 


The Queen of White Goods 


An absolutely distinctive fabric, com- 
bining the glistening whiteness, the deli- 
cate crispness of finest Irish linens with 
the durability of high-grade cotton goods. 


Rapidly supplanting all other 





fabrics for fine French Lingerie. 





Permanent in finish — will withstand 
repeated tubbings. Unapproached for 
Shirt Waists Inner Garments 
House Dresses School Aprons 

Evening Frocks Baby Clothes 
Lingerie of all kinds 
Obtainable at all white goods counters 
in Plain Whites, Fancies, Printed Patterns 
and Solid Colors—12™% to 5soceutsa yard, 
Look for FLAXON in ved 
on selvage of e yard, 






‘envy 
MARK Curenes Whitman & Company 
SOISETTE 
39-41 acid Street, New York City 


lakers of the faimou 




















00 ALL COLORS 
= full 


16-inch ~¥ 
Ostrich Plume 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
This beautiful full 16-inch French Ostrich Plume in all colors, 
sold elsewhere as high as $5.00, only $1.00 prepaid. 16-inch 
Willow Plumes only $5.00, worth ashigh as $10.00, Ordertoday. 
We save you all middle profits. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Manufacturers’ Guild, Dept. A, 166-6th Avenue, New York 


$ 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


r Women 



































GRACEFUL coat which will be as useful for 

older women as for young girls is Shown above. 
For the former it would be charming made of soft 
Directoire satin in a dull gray, with the wide collar 
and cuffs of either black satin or moiré For the 
younter gitls broadcloth or serge, in any one of the 
light shades, attractive. Patterns (No. 
4741) in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and one-quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 


silk. 


would be 


come 


HE. dress below (Nos. 4734-4735) is a charming 
design for an elderly woman for aflernoon or 
informal evening wear— in fact, a gown for any nice 
Choose a soft cashmere, satin or wool 
for it, relieved by a yoke of net and under- 
sleeves of chiffon of the same 


occasion. 
batiste 
color as the dress. 
The waist closes in the frontin a convenient fashion 
for older women. Patterns (No. 4734) for the waist 
in six sizes: 36 to 46 inches bust mee 


come sure, 








4734-4735 


4743-4744 


4743-4744 


Size 
36-inch material without nap. 
for the 


36 requires three yards and one-quarter of 
Patterns (No. 4735) 
six-gored skirt, gathered at the back, come 
in five 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 0g six yards and a half of 36-inch 
material without nap. 


size 


ENCE. is 
the side-front. 


a gown (Nos. 4743-4744) opening at 

Any soft woolen, or a silk, such 
would be suitable. The yoke is 
of net, braided simply, while the turnover collar and 
cuffs of fine hemstitched linen give a softening 
touch which older women like. Patterns (No. 4743) 
for the shirtwaist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material without nap. Patlerns 
(No. 4744) for the six-gored skirt closed at the 
left side-front come in five : 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires four yards and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 


as crepe de chine, 


sizes 





ae 
4734-4735 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor the coat and the dresses shown on this page can be supplied 


at fijteen cents for each number, post-free. 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The amount oj material required jor the various sizes 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, coat, 


or by mail, 
etc., and waist and hip measures jor 


skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











Wash It! 


ASH an 





ordinary piece of 
chamois that has become soiled 


The 
sasily — 


through use. What happens ? 
chamois stiffens. It cracks 
becomes practically useless. 

Wash Black Horn Chamois. You'll 
find a big difference. It will be as 
soft, as pliable, as clean as when 
you first bought it. 


BLACK HORN 


Guaranteed 


CHAMOIS 


is not affected by water. We guarantee 
that Chamois bearing our trade mark 
will not stiffen if washed and will not 
crack or go to pieces until the leather 
itself is worn out. We wil! refund the 
purchase price, or replace any skin that 
does not live up to our guarantee. 

Sold inasealed, transparent envelope. Every 
piece clean and fresh. Look Sor the name and 
the trade mark showing the chamois head. 
They are printed on the envelope and branded 
on the skin. 


7 sizes from 1 to 6 square feet 
25c per square foot 


Forsale at leading department and drug stores, 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send to us. We will prepay 
delivery charges on either 25c size (for polishing silver, 
glassware, etc.) or the $1.00 size (for cleaning windows) 
in return for your dealer's name. 


Black Horn Leather Co. 
Sales Dept., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 
Gen’! Offices and Tannery, Great Bend, Penn. 














Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or :ny other article you may 
select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the 
latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the et 
enables us to buy and sell : 
big money-saving prices. The e 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality selected 






human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 

20z.,20in. Switch . . .$ .95 
2o0z.,22in. Switch . 1.25 


2% 0z., 24 in. Switch .. 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch . 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch é 
Featherw’t Stemless Switch, 
22 in., natural wavy . 
Fluffy Ruffer, Nat'l Curly 
Directoire Braid, 234 oz., finest 
long natural wavy hair 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 
piece, curly hair, dressed in 
14 puffs, as worn in illus- 
tration . 
200 other sizes and grades ‘of 
Switches . . to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural ‘Carly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’ 8 
5.00 to $50.00 


Illustrated eects 1 Book FREE. 


air and d 


6.75 


Send samp le 






pproval. VE 
itisfactory and a bar- 
nt. If not, return to u 
le more expensive rite for est 
iable ple ions on ‘7 Pref 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 19, 209 arog Stes. Chica 
Largest Mat! Order ji Merchants in 


A Perfect Figure for $1 


The flat chested 


























woman was never at s0 
great a disadvantage 
as in to-day’s stylish, 
slender frocks. A 
high, broad bust 

\ and graceful ta 
per at the sides 


is imperat ve. 


Shirr- Ruffle a: 


Bust Form 


+SIDE perfect pro- 
NS) S gn duce these 
Ja * norma! beauty 
Lg lines; 1 lls hol 
Ey lows fro 
and ur.derarms, 
can't e de 
tected bj glit oF 
touch, f{les 


Light; clean; retined. Pat’d launder Fiat. . 
Prepaid $1, Money bck ut not satisfactory Book- 
let for postal. Ileas- give merc! ant’s name, Addtes 





SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 East Spring St., Lima, ©) 
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BON TON CORSETS are universally recognized as the ultra-fashionable high-grade corsets of the 
present day. All the better grades are boned with WALOHN, the wonderful, indestructible boning that 
will not break, warp or rust. PRICE, °3 TO *20 








ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS are absolutely the best medium-priced corsets the 


world has ever known. They are the accepted standard of authentic style, perfect fit and workmanship, 
and are boned with best quality rust-proof wire. PRICE, *1 TO %3 











ADJ USTO REDUCING CORSETS are patented. They are equipped with the famous “Reduc- 
ing Bands,” which can be instantly adjusted. Double boned throughout with wide, flat, double bones. 











Suitable for both medium and full figures. PRICE, *3 AND *5 
SEND FOR THE 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE ROYAL BLUE BOOK 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. BRANCH OFFICES 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, WORCESTER, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 
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-—KEEP COOL— 
with 


COLGATE’S| 
TALC POWDER 





Sooth- 


A hot weather comfort. 


cools the skin, retains the refresh- 


ing effect of shower or 










tub and makes -* 


; £2 
dressing easy. 


The — 

Safety 7 
Powder in (\ 
the Saving Box; 











Trial Bow sent for 4 cents. 
COLGATE & CO., Dep. H, 55 John St., N.Y. 


Coristine Building, Montreal 
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Tailor-Made Garments 


Write to-day for our Fall Style 
ook and Samples of newest 
materials — all sent FREE. 

We man-tailor dressy garments to order 
fromhome-taken measurements, allowing 
you to choose from over 90 latest models. | 
You may combine jacket of one model 
with skirt of another; take off or add de- 
tails—in short we’ll build your garment 
just as youwantit. With our Style Book, 
wewillsend you free a gen- 
erous assortment of sam- 
ples selected fromour stock 
of over 300 newest fabrics. 


Suits— 
$750 tg $3350 


Dresses $7.50 up; Rain Coats 
$8.50up; Winter Coats $7.50 
up; Separate Skirts $3.50 up 


These prices include materials, linings and 
findings. All Jackets are lined with satin, 
guaranteed to wear two seasons. 


We Prepay Express Charges. 


We guarantee Fit and 
Satisfaction or Prompt 
Return of Money. 

Rid yourself of dressmaker 
troubles. Let us, the oldest ex- 
clusive tz tiloring concern west 
of New York, tailor your new 
suit toorde ?, unde rmy personal 
supervision in our “ Sanit: iry 
Sunshine Shops.”? Medium and 
high priced orders are executed 
with equally painstaking care. 
Fear no mistake. Youtakeno 
risk. If you don’t like the gar- 
ment, return it and we’ll refund 
your money without que stion. 


Our Free Style Book explains every- 





A 
A.M. Hoffheimer 




































crowded with fashion information. 


her appearance should have a copy. 
Write and we will send it FREE to- 


—ALL FREE. 


380 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
N.B. — We will make up your own material, 


ing and absorbent, it dries and | | 


thing; how to take measures; how to 
select a model most becoming. It is 


Every woman interested in improving 


gether with samples of newest goods 


ALBERT M. HOFFHEIMEK, Pres't 


The Ladies Tailoring Co. 





DRAWN BY 
MARY HITCHNER 

















| Shopping 
Notes 























OU can find charming little coats of Bedford 

cord daintily trimmed with a bit of braiding 
and white pearl buttons, for the babies from one 
| to three years old. T hey are substantially lined 
| with sateen and cost three dollars and fifty cents. 
| If you want something a little finer in quality 
and are willing to pay from five to eight dollars 
there are coats of Bedford cord, cashmere and 
fine serge in dark colors as well as white. They 
are lined with padded satin and trimmed with 
a little embroidery or dainty appliqué lace. 


be. gowinge 3 caps of tweed or serge, suitable for 
boys from six to sixteen years old, may be 
had for fifty cents—just the kind all the boys 
want. 


LEASE do look at the very completely- 

equipped ‘‘school companions” for twenty- 
five and fifty cents. They contain two 
lead-pencils, two pens, a penholder, a six-inch 
ruler and an eraser. Besides that, they lock 
with a real key. . 


HE Eton collars with a pretty silk four-in- 
hand or a Windsor tie, which all the younger 
boys are wearing, may be had for fifty cents. 
Older boys prefer the collars which are almost 
exact duplicates of those chosen by their fathers; 
these come in all sizes, and you can buy two for 
twenty-five cents. 


NICKERBOCKERS for the boys from ten 

to fifteen, made of good, durable serge, 
cheviot or worsted, in plain or mixed effects, 
may be purchased for one dollar. 


ANY large shops are showing shirtwaists of 

madras and percale for the six-year-old boy, 

for fifty cents. They are well made, service: able, 
| and certainly very reasonable in price. 
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BELDING 


The Name that Stands for Quality in in mh 











| The BELDING Silk Sewed SEAM 
4 Stands a Bull Dog Strain 

























“BELDING ”—The Karat Mark 
of the ‘‘ Precious Fibre’’ protects 
you against poor silk, artificial 
silk, cotton and other substitutes. 














BELDING 


Yarduide) 


Guaranteed 
Lining Satin 


BELDING 


Sewing 


SILK 


For dressmaking and all 
home sewing. Makes 
seams that never np. Empty 





RAPPERS of cashmere or challis which will 

prove very comfortable on the cool, damp 
| days through the autumn are priced at from 
| four dollars and seventy-five cents to eight dol- 
| lars—the higher-priced ones being of a better 
| qué ality of material, and rather more elaborately 
| trimmed. Some are made with a fitted body 
| lining, which gives a neat appearance. Nice, 
warm wrappers of flannelette (also made with 
fitted lining) may be had for one dollar and 
| seventy-five cents. 


S BUTTONS form so large a part of the 
trimmings on the children’s coats this season 
you will be glad to know that you can get very 
pretty ones of smoked pearl as large as half a 
dollar for forty cents a dozen. Those of white 
pearl come at the same price, while the silk 
crocheted buttons are marked from twe nty-five 
to seventy cents a dozen. 


OR a baby’s coat padded silk or sateen lining 

is warm, easily adjusted and makes inter- 
lining unnecessary. The sateen lining costs 
seventy-five cents, while the silk comes at a 
dollar and twenty-five cents a yard. Both are 
twenty-seven inches wide, and very durable. 





RINKING-CUPS of aluminum, which may 

be easily carried to and from school, cost but 

ten cents apiece, and every boy and girl should 
have one. 


EW schoolbags and straps are always much 
in demand about the first of September, and 
this year the school-supply counters are showing 
more varieties than ever for almost any price 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars. One espe- 
cially good one is made of corduroy in any color 
you ‘prefer, and bound with leather. They are 
very light in weight, but will stand a great deal 
of hard usage. They cost a dollar and twenty- 
five cents. . 


ITTLE girls will find plain, round sailor hats 
simply trimmed with a pretty band of ribbon 
around the crown, and finished with a stiff bow 
or rosette at the left side, very becoming for 
knockabout wear. Fifty cents will buy one. 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good" and insist upon having th 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


No. 2611 Nainsook | 


TTRACTIVE little white aprons for tiny 
tots just starting to kindergarten are made 

of fine barred lawn and dimity, trimmed with a 
bit of embroidery or German Valenciennes lace. 
They cost from thirty-five cents to a dollar, and 
save the frocks from many an ugly spot or stain. 


AN you find anything daintier for a two- 
year-old girl than white buckskin shoes? 
| They cost three dollars and a half, but will out- 
wear two pairs of ordinary black or tan kid ones, 
| and can be cleaned in a few minutes when soiled. 

e 


AINCOATS of cravenetted worsted come in 





Pains through the 


C & H ARCH 


all sizes (from six to fourteen) for boys and 
girls, ranging in price from three dollars and 


tice INSTEP SUPPORT | seventy- -five cents to ten dollars. 


lieved by wearing the 


cents “4 
a pair 3 
Your dealer or by me mail, \_”’ 
Give size of 5 





THE C & H ARCH ‘SHANK CO., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 


| How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


| Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our 
| patterns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is 
the regularly-authorized concern for the manufacture 
and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 








is made of Belding-Quality- 
Silk that will wear, and 
hold its color. The most 
economical of linings. 

At home, or at the dress- 
maker's, be sure you use 
Belding’s, for the guarantee 
removes all uncertainty. 


Ready made Garments 


your work basket of cotton. 
Use Belding Sewing Silk 
for economy. You will do 
better work and have noth- 
ing to do over again; will 
use less thread, and far less 
time. Every color of dress 
goods can be accurately 
matched and the colors will 





@ not faske. lined with Belding’s 
& ““Yardwide” bear our 
ke Ready Made Guarantee Tags providing 
& Garments not only a ‘“‘ Karat” mark 















for assurance, but ‘‘restitu- 
tion’’ if you are not satisfied. 


Three Weights 
Yardwide, per 
red egeat yard, $1.00 
eliog 40) No. II 6, per 
c yard, $1.25 


sewed with Belding Sew- 
ing Silk bear our Guarantee 
Tag (shown above). If 
you do not find the tag on 

the thing you are buying it £4 © aS, 


| is probably 
=| sewed with 










GUARANTEED 
cotton. Beld- Sanaa a ot 
ing Sewed f= a INSURES oO. , per 


yard, $1.50 


A full line of 
colors. At all 
stores. 


Seams never |inaeeougaer 


a aS aE BF. saw eo ‘ 
pucker, never BEINGS adel 
rip, never fade. 


GUARANTEED oT TO 






AK Of FADE 


BELDING BROS. & CO j 
Al 


26.528 BRO 
“New York City. 











has no erior b a 
Belding Embroidery Silk ae yee ve Besse 


material will waste your time and skill. Beware of cotton or mixtures 
under fancy names. Belding is all pure silk. It works easiest. It will 
wear and wash without fading. All colors. 


° 3 essential for cleaning between the 
Belding’s DEnncilK teeth. At Dealers. SAMPLE 
FREE. Address Department D. 


Our Booklet ““The Precious Fibre” will enable you to purchase silk products safely, and 
get full value with absolute satisfaction. Sent free. Address all inquiries to our NewY ork office. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 





New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
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Since it costs no more, why not have your indoor and 
negligee garments as beautiful and becoming as your ex- 
pensive gowns? oe : 


Duckling Fleece is a flannelette, 27 inches wide, retailing 
at not over 15 cents a yard. : | 














For Kimonos, Bath Robes, Dressing Sacques, Morning 
Gowns, Negligees and Children’s Jackets, Pajamas, and other 
garments, Duckling Fleece will please you amazingly well. 
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Duckling Fleece is beautiful to look at and delightful to wear; and so inexpensive that you can have as | 
much variety in your wardrobe as you could possibly desire. 
The patterns in Duckling Fleece represent birds, flowers, butterflies, floral and striped effects, polka dots { 
and small conventional figures. Each pattern comes in from 3 to 5 different color schemes. Whatever your age, 
whatever your figure. whatever your complexion, you can find in Duckling Fleece just the style and just the 7’ 
shade that suits your own particular case and will bring out your best features to their best advantage. ' 
Every pattern in Duckling Fleece has been designed with special reference to the way it will look when 
made up, draped and folded about the figure. The patterns look better in the garment than in the piece and best 
many of all when being worn. Long flowing designs give the graceful folds of kimonos and bath robes a new charm; 
erfect « as light, delicate patterns make charming dressing sacques and negligees, and the rich masses of color give ff 
xtures wonderful effects in the house gown. Duckling Fleece is a fabric which no woman can afford to be without. It 
it will fills a certain place which nothing else fills quite so well. 
Duckling Fleece is sold by leading retailers everywhere. If your dealer is unable to supply you 
n the send us his name and write for samples and book of fashions and practical suggestions. 


PLE | - MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO. 1 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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This and the Next Two Pages are the First of a Series of Professional Classes in Dressmaking, Millinery 
and Tailorwork, to be Conducted in Connection With Mrs. Ralston’s Department of Clothes 


RADE classes in all kinds of women’s work are of very recent 

organization. Formerly it was necessary for girls wishing to 

learn “dressmaking” or “millinery” as a trade to pass several 
years in an establishment as an apprentice, without drawing a salary 
in return for their services. The experience gained in the practical 
work was considered sufficient recompense for their time and labor. 
Little actual teaching under such circumstances is ever given, owing 
to the almost constant rush during working hours in these large 
establishments, and the necessity of each forewoman in a workroom 
accomplishing sufficient work each day to maintain her own position 
in these days of close competition. In consequence, the apprentice is 
obliged to spend at least from six months to two years handing pins, 
running errands, pulling bastings, etc., before she is given a trial on the 
more important work. This is quite essential, however, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary that she should learn first the actual rudiments of 
dressmaking, or any other trade, to be- 
come expert, but it is not necessary to 
spend as much valuable time on this part 
of the work as is usually required of the 
apprentice. 





A Good Dressmaker may not mean a ‘ 
good seamstress, yet a knowledge of all = 
the different simple stitches, seams and 
the putting together of various parts is 
quite necessary. WhenIsaythat‘‘agood — weasurement HERE? 
dressmaker may not mean a good seams- i \ 
tress’? I wish to make it clear that it is | 
more essential to be able to cut, fit and 
design clothes than to sew well, as ‘‘a good seamstress” can 
always be hired to put the dress together. Today, more than 
ever, there is great danger of the apprentice in a large dress- 
making house learning the making of only one part of a garment 

the sleeves, bodice or skirt. This is owing to the necessity 
of division of labor in all well-organized workrooms, as well as 
the recognized fact that specialization in any one line gives 
better work. While to become a skilled specialist it is essential that 
the worker should know how to fashion one part of a garment 
better than another, yet that skill cannot be gained without accurate 
knowledge, founded upon actual experience, in every part of this 
trade in its various relationships. 

The chief object of every trade course, and especially in these 
classes, is to prepare girls to enter wage-earning positions with a 
general foundation training that will insure them more rapid advance- 
ment than a non-wage-earning apprenticeship, and at the same time 
save them tedious labor and waste of time. Success must depend, 
however, upon the honest effort in following conscientiously the work 
of each lesson, and “trying out” each branch until you are successful, 
thoroughly understanding the work step by step. 





‘Ss 


Before Beginning Our Lessons in what is usually understood as 
“dressmaking” we must first learn the very simple things, such as 
stitches, in their various relationships to the different kinds of 
seams, how to make them properly, when they are used, and the 
many other steps in plain sewing. For this purpose, and to make the 
work more interesting, we will begin by making an undergarment by 
hand, choosing a corset-cover and skirt, like the illustration shown 
I have selected this garment, as 
it will be easier to learn the first steps 
of dressmaking in making up a simple 
design of this kind than in a more compli- 
cated one. Then, too, seams and stitches 
are used in which you will require a 
thorough drilling. 





pie : SIDE \ 
First, Learn to Take measurements 2 ) 


correctiy. \ 
Bust: Take the measurement easily 
over a blouse, placing the tape-measure 
around the body close up under the arms, 
well up across the back, so as to cross the 
lower part of the shoulder-blades and the 
fullest part of the bust. — 
Waist: Take the measurement tightly ABER ING 
around the smallest part of the waist. 
Hips: Take the measurement loosely 
around the hips about five inches below 
the waist-line. ee 
Length of Front and Back: Take the eee 
measurements at the direct center, front Teta THE THREAD 
and back, from the base of collar or neck 
line to the lower edge of the waist-line. 
Collar: Take the measurement around 
the base and at the top of throat. 
Under-arm: Measure in a straight line 
from under-arm to waist-!ine. 
First Sleeve: Take measurement inside of arm, from arm socket to 
wrist, as shown in the illustration above on the left. , 
Second Sleeve: Take measurement by bending the arm; measure 
easily from shoulder to wrist, as shown in the illustration on the right. 


SIDE \| 





RUNNING “1 STITCH 





? STITCH 


UNEVEN BASTING 





pack \ STITCHING 


Skirt: Measure length from center-front and center-back at waist- 
line to the floor, or an average distance from the floor if a shorter 


length is desired. Also, length at direct side from waistband. 


To teach yourself to take careful measurements is important, as 
upon the first measurements depends the accuracy of drafting the 


pattern or of making alterations in a pattern. 


In Cutting, the Pattern is Placed on the Material as shown in 
the illustration. Be careful to keep the straight thread of the material 
in the direct center-front of the corset-cover and through the center of 
After the garment is cut, both the 
waist and skirt portions, we must begin with the sewing. Join the 
: Almost all of 
the stitches used in plain sewing are made from right to left. So 
Basting, 


the gores in the skirt portion. 
shoulder and under-arm seams with basting stitches. 


begin always near the right hand and work toward the left. 





—— a a 


Piacing the Pattern on the Material and the 
First Steps in Sewing 


running and gathering stitches are all made in the same way, though 
used for entirely different purposes; having learned one you have but 
to adjust the length of stitch and space to make the others, as the 
running and gathering stitches are much smaller than the basting 
stitch. The length of all stitches, however, depends much upon the 
material which is used. 


A Basting Stitch is Used to Hold Two or More Pieces of material 
together until a stronger stitch is taken to secure them. The stitches 
should follow one another evenly with a space between the stitches. 
There are three kinds of basting stitches, but for this sort of work only 
one kind is necessary. Also, experience teaches you to vary the 
basting to suit the materials and work. If you are totally inexpe- 
rienced in this part of the work it is wise first to pin the two edges of 
the seams together to prevent one side from stretching more than the 
other. Baste with fairly even stitch as 
shown in the illustration, and space about 
one-eighth of an inch from the raw edge. 
In soft materials to finish this basted 
seam securely make what is called a 
French seam, and in the making of this 
seam we will learn two more stitches. 
This seam is used because it is extremely 
neat, as the raw edges are all turned 
under, making it especially suited to fine 
materials. It is used on either curved or 
straight seams, and as there are no raw 
edges it is easily laundered. A French 
seam requires two rows of stitching, and 
for this purpose a running back stitch and a stitching stitch 
are best. I will tell you about these later. The two raw edges 
are first joined on the right side of the material; when the 
material has no right or wrong side make the first sewing of 
all the seams on the same side. Frequently for the first sewing 
the “running” stitch, which, as I have already told you, is a 
short basting stitch, is used in making a French seam, but let 
us use in this lesson a ‘‘ back stitch,” as [ want you to know it, it 
being firmer for this kind of work. 










FIND ? 
MEASURE br 
HERE 






Back Stitching on the Right Side of the Material seems to be a 
running stitch —an even stitch with an even space between. But it is 
very different and made in quite another way, as the wrong side of the 
stitch quickly proves, which you can see by the right and wrong side in 
the detail sketch. If your line of basting is straight, as it should be, use 
it as a guide for the back stitching. To make the back stitch, slip the 
needle through about an eighth of an inch from the right end of 
the material where the seam is to begin. Take a short stitch back, the 
length of an ordinary running stitch, on the upper side of the mate- 
rial, and another stitch, three times as long, forward on the wrong 
side, bringing the needle to the upper side again. Then make a stitch 
back toward the last one, the same length as the last stitch, leaving a 
space of equal length between the two. Continue this stitch the 
length of the seam. After the seam is finished trim the raw edges, 
and press them flat with the tip of the finger. Turn the seam with 
the finished side on the wrong side of the garment, and make a new 
seam over the other, inclosing all the raw edges on what will be the 
wrong side of the garment. For this seam use the “stitching stitch,” 
which is made in the same manner as the 
back stitch except that there is no space 


— 
sMATERIAL, between the stitches—the stitch on the 


FRONT ~~ ai wrong side is twice the length of the back 
BI . ; : 
ve stitch on the right side, and each back 
J-L- BANDS | - ; 
P stitch meets the one previously made in 
the seam, giving greater strength. The 
= L_waist BAND Jee) result is a pretty stitch resembling machine 
5 J stitch. 
FRONT FRONT \ Tr er - P ° 
| \ To Finish the Other Parts of this gar- 
4 


ment several other stitches are needed. 
The next one required will be the ‘hem- 
ming stitch” for finishing the hem on one 
side of the front section, the lower edge 
of ruffle, etc. In hemming lay the work 
across the first finger of the left hand with 
the fold turned toward the outside of the 
| hand, and the raw edge neatly folded 
eal pets EVER BASTIEN: underand basted withevenstitches. Point 
SHEMMING aay the needle toward the left, first into the 
| >) material and then through again into the 
f : == edge of the hem. Make aslanting stitch, 
Sets nr putting the needle first through the under 
Skiing TORRE SN ran aa side of the material, taking the least 
number of threads possible, and then 
bringing it up through the folded edge of 
the hem. In hemming materials to be 
laundered the needle and thread must go 
fully through the under or right side of the material to strengthen 
the hem, and not through the threads. Be careful not to begin the 
next stitch directly under the last, but slightly in advance, making 
the stitches even distances apart and slanting in the same direction. 
For hemming on silk, chiffon or very sheer cotton materials the stitch 
is made in a different manner, so that it will be almost invisible on 
the right side. In such cases very long, slanting stitches are taken 
on the wrong side, while the needle takes up on the right or under side 
of the hem as little material as will hold the hem in place—a thread 
in the material is quite sufficient. 


SFT OST SE FETE FES 


WRONG SIDE OF BACK STITCHING 


\ —~ STITCH 





sTl TCHING » 





HEM 


And Now, I Think, This is Enough for Our First Lesson. If you 
learn all of this thoroughly you have a very good working foundation 
to go on with. I should advise your practicing each one of these 
stitches until you can do it easily and well, trying it in both cotton 
and woolen materials. In the next lesson we will continue with a 
few more simple stitches required in the making of our model gar- 
ment, and then I will show the making up and putting together of 
corset-cover and petticoat-skirt. 








Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 


Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1909 











How Can a Woman 


be Sure of Having 
Her Skirts Bound? 


All women agree that a skirt 
wears longer and gives better 
satisfaction when it is bound 
with braid—that even a short 
skirt wears better for it. 

But some women neglect 
having braid applied, espe- 
cially when buying a ready- 
made skirt. 

They forget it. The ready- 
made skirt is sold unbound, 
simply because binding will 
interfere with alterations. In 
the excitement of buying and 
being fitted, many women 
forget about the braid. 

How may this be avoided ? 
How may every woman be sure 
of having every skirt bound? 


D. GOFF & SONS 


Offer PRIZES of 
$25, $15, $10 and $5 
for the first, second, 


third and fourth 
Simplest Answers 


to the above question received at 
this office before Nov. 20th. No 
woman denies that binding lengthens 
the life of a skirt. All women agree 
that practically every skirt should 
have braid. What is the best, prac- 
tical way of making sure that a 
woman shall zo¢ lose the benefit of 
having her skirts bound? Let us 
have your answers— comprehen- 
sive, but as brief as possible, please. 
Awards made by Dec. 1. 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
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ECONOMICAL 1 

The staple One fabric | 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 
per yard per yard 
22 inch 36 inch 














Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
fabric on the market. 


Adapted to almost every use to which dress goods are ap 
plied. For evening or party gowns, especially for children 
and misses, be sure to see the light shades —all made by 
new and special processes bringing out the natural lustre 
of the wool. For street and school wear see the dark 
shades, of which the Black and three Navy Blues are fast and 
will not crock. All the fast blues have white selvages. 
Made in a full line of light and dark shades. laundeing 
is easily done and improves the goods. 

Lf you cannot secure these fabrics from 

your home retailer, write us, and we wie 

tell you how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York. 
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CHARTER OAK 
** Best of all Cotton Threads’’ 


Strongerthanany other. Round, 
Smooth and even. Six cord. Full 
measure. 200 yds. Ask your mer 


chant and insist upon getting 
** Charter Oak.’’ Sample spool (200 
yds.) free on receipt of postage, 2c. 





Bullard Thread Co.. Holyoke, Mass 
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Sent on Approval. 


Send No Money. $1.50 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short st« 







fine human hair switch to match. If you find 
abig bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or se 


more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty t« 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also hi, 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, €tc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 308 
17 Quincy St.,Chicago 
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and get your switch free. LE xtra shades a lit’ 
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N LEARNING a trade first familiarize yourself with the tools, as 
good workmanship depends upon the proper handling of them. 
This rule applies to millinery as well as to other lines of work 


requiring manual labor. In millinery, however, the tools are not 
many, but it is important to become dexterous with them. First, 
there are the pliers for the cutting and bending of wire. These in 
millinery take the place of scissors in dressmaking, and are used in 
making the foundation frames of hats. A good milliner can use the 
pliers with the same ease that an experienced cutter uses the scissors. 
* Here is a list of the necessary tools of the trade which you must 
acquire before beginning a practical course in millinery: 

No. 1—Steel pliers. 

No. 2—Milliner’s needles in graded sizes. 

No. 3—Long milliner’s pins. ‘ ae, Sy 

No. 4—Frame wire, ribbon wire, brace wire, tying wire. 

No. s5—Capenet, or milliner’s net, and buckram for foundations. 

No. 6—Linings. 

No. 7—Linen thread and cotton thread. | 

No. 8—Silk thread for velvet and silk fabrics. 

No. g—Tape-measure. 

No. 10—Scissors, two pairs, small and large. 

No. 11— Bodkin. 

No. 12—Flatirons for steaming and pressing. 

No. 13—Long-bladed knife for curling feathers. 


A milliner’s needle is long and slender with a large eye, quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary short sewing needles used for the coarser cotton 
and heavy woolen materials in dressmaking. 
This long-eyed needle is required for general 
use, as it can be easily slipped through several 
thicknesses of materials. The pins must be 
like the needles, long and slender with small 
heads and sharp points. They are used in 
millinery for tacking and fastening just as in 
dressmaking, but they must be thin and light 
so as not to mark velvets, silks, satins and 
the lighter materials. 


INCHES 





«9 INCHES 3 
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In Choosing Frame Wires remember 18 INCHES 
that in millinery all materials must be light 
and flexible; especially is this so with wires. 
Do not begin with heavy, clumsy wires, as lightness of weight is 
essential in making a frame. Stability and firmness come not from 
the weight of the materials used, but from the proper handling of the 
wires and frame materials. The expert milliner strives to have a 
at frame absolutely firm and strong, although it is made with a 
very light wire which is easily handled. Net or wire frames are used 
for satin, chiffon, lace or tulle hats, while capenet or buckram frames 
ire the foundations for silk and velvet hats. Often a combination of 

apenet and buckram is used for certain types of hats. 


Linings are of Silk and Cotton. Threads are in graded weights 
of cotton and linen, a medium-weight linen thread being most 
generally used. Silk thread—sewing silk—is required for velvet and 
-ilk ribbon and the finer materials. The tape-measure should be 
marked into eighths and quarters, as a fraction of an inch makes a 
great difference in the size of crowns, brims, etc., in making a hat. 


Scissors Should be Long and Slender, with one blade wider than 
the other, with sharp points and large handles, which are easily 
grasped without hurting the hands in cutting thick materials such as 
buckram. Another smaller, lighter pair of scissors with sharp points 
and with blades from three to four inches in length will also be necessary. 


The Bodkin You Will Need for running wires and shirring cords. 
Flatirons are required for pressing and steaming, and it is best to 
have one small, light 
iron with rounded cor- 
ners, and one large, 
heavy one. The long- 
bladed knife is for curl- 
ing feathers; any knife 
with a narrow, long Tz] 4 — 
blade, not too sharp, : 
may be used for this 
WOrK. 
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Another Thing re- 
quired in millinery is 
a good work-table on 
which the tools may be 
onveniently placed. 
Of course, the home 
milliner can utilize the 
straight sewing-table, 
but the professional ib, 
worker must provide a 36 INCHES 
table espec ially for this 
purpose. The table 
may be the light-weight, ordinary pine sort with short legs, as the 
height of a comfortable table should not exceed twenty-six or twenty- 
eight inches from the floor. To work easily and quickly materials 
should be before the eyes and you should reach downward rather than 
ipward. This makes continuous work less tiring to both the arms 
and the back. A milliner’s table can be made from an ordinary 
kitchen table by sawing off the legs to the desired height. Along 
the edges of the table mark off a yard divided into half, quarter and 
eighth lengths with brass-headed tacks. For the smaller measure- 
ments it is easier to use a tape-measure, but it is more convenient to 
have the greater ones marked in front of you on the work-table. 
Make spindles for your spools of thread, by driving long steel nails into 
the table, about three or four inches from the edge at one end. You 
will require five or six nails for the different kinds and colors of thread 
you are likely to use. 
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lo Become a Thoroughly Competent Milliner you should learn 
how to drait patterns for hats. It isa mistake to depend upon ready- 
Made fra: for the foundations of all hats. To understand your 
must know how to use your fingers throughout all branches 
¢ Suppose you have an order to copy a model hat for 


trad 


of the 


Drafling the Brim of the Hat 


How the Side of the Crown and the Top of the Crown are Drafied 





which you could not buy a ready-made frame. You would be entirely 
at a loss unless you were able to draft a pattern from which to cut 
the buckram frame for the foundation. It also gives a larger field 
for originality in designing, making you independent of ready-made 
forms, which in the better kinds cannot always be procured. 


Therefore, Drafting the Pattern for the Hat is the first step in 
practical millinery. We will take a modification of the “sailor” 
shape with a rolling brim wider at the left side, and narrowing at 
the right side and back. To cut the circle for the brim take a square 
piece of paper as many inches square as the diameter of the brim 
you wish to make. As hats of this type are rather large this season 
eighteen inches square would be an average size. This square of 
eighteen inches is shown in the first diagram. Fold the square piece 
of paper in halves and then in quarters of the original size of the 
square. Next bring the two folded edges together to give you a 
triangular form—this is illustrated by the triangle at the left inside 
the eighteen-inch square. Measure the length of the short side of 
the triangle—A C—and mark the same distance on the long side, 
making A B. From point B carry a dotted line to point C, which is 
the line for cutting the outside edge or circle of the brim. Mark 
from A the lines for the crown or head line while the pattern is still 
folded, as shown by the triangle at the right inside the square. 
A depth of three inches and a half is the average size. Cut from D 
to E for the head line, allowing one inch inside the dotted line for 
clipping the edge of the crown line, as this will give the foundation 
upon which to sew the crown, as well as 
an easy-fitting, comfortable edge inside the 
crown. 





The Head Line of the Brim may require 
more cutting out and adjusting after you 
have drafted the pattern on buckram—be- 
fore the crown is attached—as, of course, 
heads of different sizes and shapes require 
different head lines. This part of the work 
we will take up in another lesson when we 
consider the making and putting together 
of crown, brim and bandeau. For the pres- 
ent we must learn to draft a pattern for the 
frameorfoundation. Afterthe triangle of paper is unfolded, as shown 
in the diagram of a circle just above, trim off the edge of the circle 
about an inch narrower on the right side than the left, as indicated 
on the diagram by the dotted line, graduating the size across the 
front and back to meet the left side, which is the widest point. 





Crowns of Hats are Very Much Larger This Season to conform 
with the size of the brim. For a hat of these dimensions the crown 
should measure eight or nine inches in diameter. The lower edge of 
the side of the crown resting on the brim may be slightly larger than 
the upper edge, as a crown sloping toward the lower edge is more 
graceful in such a large hat than one with straight sides. To cut the 
side of the crown and the top of the crown take a square of paper 
twice the size of the one for the brim, namely, thirty-six inches, 
shown by the diagram below on the left. Mark a circle as for the 
brim, as indicated on the left-hand triangle inside the square by F 
and G. Measure inward toward the apex or A for the height of the 
crown, indicated by H and I on the right-hand triangle in the 
square. About three and a half or four inches is the average height of 
the side of the crown, although it may be higher or lower as one pre- 
fers. Measure carefully for the circumference of the crown, as this 
will fit over and beyond the head line on the brim. For a hat of 
these proportions nine inches for the diameter of the crown—J K— 
would not be too large. Unfold the triangle and cut out the side of 
the crown from the circle as shown on the diagram the ‘Side of the 

Crown,” allowing an 

inch in addition for the 

= x! Japover in joining. 

Ot CR Oo te 

S° a In Drafting the cir- 

cle for the top of the 

crown you must be 
governed—as to size 

by the circumference of 


S 
the sides of the crown 


; \ ° . 
; (_ ; : : when joined. Allow an 
CROWN i 


\ ; ; extra inch around the 


ae 
~ 


t \ } ; edge of the crown to be 
‘ 4 Pere j ; clipped and turned 
/ down over the side of 
f the crown for joining. 
; Of this I shall speak in 
hee we sf the second lesson, when 
= . I shall consider cutting 
the pattern out of buck- 
ram and the making 
of a frame. 


In Drafting a Hat or Any Millinery Pattern you must consider 
seam allowances and remember that it requires an inch or half an 
inch for the nicking and turning of one edge over another. The 
original drafting of the pattern you can mark with a blue pencil to 
show the finished proportions, allowing extra for necessary cutting 
and fitting in the making, just as a dressmaker allows extra material 
for seams. In altering millinery patterns, as in altering dressmaking 
patterns, the changes should be made upon the original draft, not on 
the cut-out buckram frame. You can keep the original pattern for 
an indefinite period, making the necessary changes, as they are needed 
by the variation in shapes of hats or the changes in hair-dressing on 
your master pattern. 


In the Next Lesson I Shall Take Up the Use of Gores and gussets 
for altering the shape of a brim, the drafting of varicus kinds of 
bandeaux, their different uses and how to place them in the hat, the 
placing of the master pattern on the buckram, the cutting out of the 
frame of the hat, and the putting together of the crown, side crown 
and top. To follow this course with the best results it would be wise 
for you to practice the drafting of the paper pattern, using the vari- 
ous diagrams as models. 


Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose 2 stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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O other shoe trees at any price 

have so many advantages. 
They make shoes more comfort- 
able, look better and wear longer. 
Placed in the shoes at night they 
restore them to their original shape, 
and counteract the warping and 
destroying influences of moisture 
and perspiration. 





Shoes in which they are used never have 
that baggy, wrinkled and uncouth appear- 
ance. Millions of pairs already in use. 





4] 

. Genuine Miller Shoe Trees 
Notice — {)°' ays have the little trade 
mark shown herewith burnt into the wood 
at the heel. Insist that it shall appear on 
those you purchase. By so doing you will 
avoid inferior imitations which have none 
of the features which have made Miller 
Shoe Trees so universally popular. 








If your dealer does not handle Miller Shoe 
Trees, write today: for our illustrated 
booklet ‘‘Shoes and _ their 
wuce Care,’’ which tells howthey sues 
-Zf may be ordered by mail. “4 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE C0. 














130 Cherry Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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Barnaby 1° Tropicat Sutting 


We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 





Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, ete Be 
the first to write from your town 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 














BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make 
adress or shirt waist immediately dis- 
covers how difficult it istoobtaina good 
fitby the usual “trying on method” with 
herself forthe model anda looking glass 
with which to see how it fits atthe back. 


“‘Hall-Borchert Perfection 
Adjustable Dress Forms”’ 


do away with all discomforts ani disappoiat 


ments in fitting, and render t} ork of dress 
making at once easy and satisfactory This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different apes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the waist 
line; bust made higher or We and form raised 
or lowered to suit any de i engt It 
is very easily adjusted, ge’ t of order 
and will last a lifetime 

Write to-day for I/lustrat fcontain 
THE e plete fine of Dre i A price 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Company 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 


















EannotExplode = For Safety Sake” 
DEMAND 
| UNBURNABLE 
wat CLEANING FLUID 
4 owe th PEE: Better than dangerous 
a t= s| Benzine or Naphtha for all 
orNaphtha [="=""} cleaning purposes. 


15¢, 25¢, 50¢, $1. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send price in stamps to 
Carbona Products Co., 3and § Burnet Street, Newark, N. J. 
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AILORING in the strict sense of the term is a trade, though 

some will contend that its present development brings it within 

the list of arts. My object in this article, however, is not to 
treat the subject from the viewpoint of an art, but asa trade. Though 
we cannot all become experts we may become creditable tailors by 
diligent study of the basic principles—which, by-the-way, are purely 
mechanical—and by the devotion of much time, energy and hard 
work under the personal direction of a competent instructor. Some 
of the fundamental principles which enter into the foundation of 
tailoring —that all must master in order to do satisfactory work — 
may be taught by a comprehensive article, and it is of these funda- 
mental points of construction that I intend to treat. 

The most expert workman cannot build a good garment on a poor 
foundation; so it is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
novice, above all, should have a proper foundation in order to make 
a reasonable success of garment-making. 

First, all woolen goods must be thoroughly shrunk before being 
cut. The best way to do this is to lay the material on a table and 
cover it with a cotton cloth thoroughly wet in cold water, rolling 
up the goods so that the wet cloth will come in contact with every 
part. Let it lie over night or until it is thoroughly satu rated with the 
water. Then unroll and hang it up to dry. 


Finding Out Whether There is a Nap to the Goods is the next 
move. Most woolen materials have a nap, and this nap must all run 
the same way in the garment. The nap is given by the ends of the 
fibers which form the yarn protruding from the fabric. As these ends 
do not stand straight out, but lie on the slant and lap over each other 
like shingles on a roof, two pieces of goods sewed together must 
have the nap running the same way, or they will have a different 
sheen or color and look like two different pieces of material. 

To find which way the nap runs put the goods on the table with 
the right or face side up and rub lightly up and down with the inside 
of the hand. When the hand moves down the goods in the same 
direction as the ends of the fibers the goods will appear smooth; but 
when the hand is moved in the opposite direction it will strike the 
ends of the fibers and the goods will appear rough. The nap should 
run down in all garments so that when you brush your clothes the 
dust will be forced out of the goods, for if you brush against the nap 
the dust will be driven in. Also, if a material has a strong nap and it 
runs down it will shed rain as a shingle roof does, while if the nap runs 
up the water will run into the fabric and carry dust and dirt with it. 

The woodsmen of the North wear Mackinaw coats because they 
shed the snow and rain. This is due to the long nap on the goods, 
which is always cut running down. 


Selecting a Pattern of the Proper Size is the next step after the 
material is shrunk and the up and down determined. No misfit was 
ever stylish, and while you can have a garment which fits without 
style it is impossible to have a stylish misfit. Fine tailoring establish- 
ments employ expert cutters who have made a study of the various 
shapes of the human form and who can change a pattern so as 
to make it fit any individual form. Experts would never think of 
using a pattern too large or too small in cutting out the goods. It is, 
therefore, easy to see that the novice can never hope to get a fit unless 
the correct size of a pattern is used in cutting. Experience has taught 
that more failures come from using patterns of the wrong size than 
from all other causes combined. 

By the old method of making patterns a single size was made and 
the other sizes were got by simply adding to or taking from this 
one pattern. The people having a knowledge of this have thought 
they could make these changes themselves, and so it did not matter 
whether they got the exact size required or not, as in either event it 
was largely a matter of guesswork, and alterations were inevitable 
and perhaps they were right. But a new era has come, and better- 
fitting garments are required today than were formerly worn. Well- 
cut patterns today are not produced by adding to or taking from one 
size to get the other sizes, but each size is drafted to a set of composite 
measurements which give an individuality to each size, thus produc- 
ing not only a fit in all sizes, but giving style as well if a pattern of the 
correct size is used. 


If You Do Not Know Your Size have your measure taken, ordering 
a pattern marked the same size as the number of inches you have 
found your measure to be. To prove that you have a pattern of the 
correct size cut it out in some cheap material, seam it carefully, and 
try it on before cutting up the goods. But, you say, this takes time 
and costs money; on the contrary, perhaps it will save time and also 
save money. Almost every one believes in insuring his house; and 
this is but a simple method of insuring your garment. By making a 
trial model of some cheap material you not only make sure that you 
have a pattern of the correct size, but you can also determine whether 
more or less fullness is wanted in the garment, and can make the 
changes in the pattern before cutting the goods. In trying on this 
model you should bear in mind that in a coat it must be somewhat 
looser thar the finished garment, for linings, canvas, etc., will take 
up some space and make the coat tighter when it is finished. 





Having Tested the Pattern as to the size and fullness desired, lay 
out the goods with the back or wrong side up and the two face sides 
together, and always mark on the wrong side all perforations that are 
in the pattern. If the material is single width never fold the ends 
over, but lay the pattern out on one end of the goods and cut it off, 
then bring the end just cut off to the original end, and the nap will 
run the same on both pieces. This applies to material having a 
figure or design in it as well as to the nap. Spread out the goods and 
lay all the pieces of the pattern on it, never cutting a single piece 
until the pattern is all laid on the material and carefully pinned in 
place. If you have not a table of sufficient size lay the material on 
the floor and pin each piece of the pattern securely to it, making 
sure that each piece is laid on so that the nap will run down when 
the various pieces are put together in the garment. You can then 
roll up the goods and the pattern as pinned, and place it on the table 
to cut out the pieces, unrolling the material as necessary. This 
greatly simplifies the work of cutting. 


Cut Out Each Piece the Exact Shape of the Pattern; now take each 
piece separately and carefully notch the edge of the goods to corre- 
spond with the notches placed on the edge of the pattern. These 
notches in the pattern not only tell which pieces are to be joined, but 
they also tell how they are to be joined. If the notches are not placed 
in the goods as they are in the pattern, and then kept exactly together 
in joining the pieces, the whole garment will be out of balance and it 
will be impossible to fit it. Perforations, such as eyelets, squares, etc., 
indicated on the pattern may be thread-marked, or they may be 
marked with crayon or pencil on the one piece, and then the pattern 
unpinned, the two pieces of material turned over and the pattern 
placed on the other piece. 


Balance is the Great Problem in Making Garments. This is the 
one point that the novice does not understand at all and but few 
ladies’ tailors or dressmakers realize the importance of. To have a 
stylish garment it must balance—that is, if it is a coat or garment 
which hangs from the shoulders it must be so balanced that when it is 
put on the center-front will hang straight and not open at the bottom 
more than the design demands. Then, too, all fullness must fall 
straight. 

A well-balanced garment never has a diagonal wrinkle; in fact, 
diagonal wrinkles in tailorwork show that the garment is out of 
balance. If you have a perfect balance in a coat or skirt the garment 
will fit itself —that is, all surplus goods which should be taken out in 
fitting will fall into a wrinkle, and you will so easily see where it should 
be taken up that it will be no task at all to fit it even on your own 
person. A garment which is too small cannot be balanced; if it is 
a trifle too large, but has a proper balance, it will fall full in the place 
where it should be taken in, and therefore can be made to fit. Coats 
hang from the shoulders and must be the proper size at the bust, but 
if they are too large at the waist and hips they may be easily taken 
up to fit. On some figures it will be necessary to take up the surplus 
material in front; on others it should be taken up in the back only; 
while on still other figures extra material will have to be taken up all 
around. It is most necessary to have the pattern sufficiently full at 
the waist and hips so that it may be adjusted to various figures. 


What [| Have Said Regarding Coats is equally true of skirts. 
Skirts must hang from the waist, and unless there is sufficient goods 
at the hips you cannot get a balance, for, the hips being larger than the 
skirt, the skirt will draw and destroy the balance. In a nine-gored 
skirt there are nine seams, and if you sew an eighth of an inch deeper 
at each one of these seams you will take up a quarter of an inch of 
goods at each seam, or a quarter of an inch nine times, making a total 
of two inches and a quarter in the whole skirt; so it is easy to see that 
if the skirt is large at the hips it is easily taken up if the skirt is a 
good one. 


A Well-Made Pattern is Perfect in Balance on an ordinary form, 
provided, as I said before, the notches are kept together in joining; 
but if they are not placed in the goods exactly as in the pattern, and 
then made to meet perfectly in joining the several pieces, the balance 
will be entirely destroyed. 

The three diagrams of a skirt pattern illustrate what I mean: 
Diagram No. 1 shows the notches placed together, while No. 2 shows 
where No. 1 will be at the waist-line when the center-fronts are 
placed together. As both skirts must hang from the waist-line you 
can see how important it is that the notches meet exactly. No. 3 
shows how the skirt will be drawn back at the center-front when the 
notches are dropped. In other words, the notches not being placed 
together in this skirt have changed its hang or balance. In a coat, 
if the notches are not kept together the effect upon the balance 
of the garment will be more complicated than in the skirt. For the 
average form, if you use a good pattern of the proper size and keep 
the notches together, the garment will balance perfectly. But there 
are some forms on which changes will be necessary, to which no 
general rule will apply and with which I will gladly assist you if you 
will write and ask me. 
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Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Tailorwork Class. 


Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 














American Styles 


Fhe newest ideas of the best for 
eign designers adapted in our owr 
designing department to the need 
and tastes of American consumersg 


° ° z 

American Quality, 

These were the best printed Wash 
Fabrics 50 years ago, and are stil 


the best. 


The patronage of thre 


generations of American women 
has made ours the largest textile 
manufactory in the world. : 


American Prices 


American Printing Co. Wash Fabs 
rics pay no duty and are sold fo 
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Let us send you free this beautiful 
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Style Book of Firfelt Slippers 








J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 





are made in 24 
styles and in 13 


beautiful shades. 
Ask your deale: 
for them. Ad 
dress for Styl. 
Book, Dept. |. 


WORCESTER SLIPPER CO. 


These slippers 


Worcester, Mas 
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WEDDING == 

| INVITATIONS 
in the U.S. Highest quailty, latest styles,” Sampice ow reac 


EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmond, * 4- 
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Has long been the stand- 
by of the good house- 
keeper. The rising 


generation profits 
by her experience. 
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ed All the wash will be fresh, fragrant and spotless with 
an ey ’ _ only half the rubbing. The use of Swift's Pride Soap on 
‘— A each succeeding washday proves its unequalled efficiency. 
or Buy it—a number of cakes at a time—that is the most eco- 
‘cs 


fe ag nomical way. Your satisfaction will increase with every 
yi laundering and with every use of Swift's Pride Soap about 
ae Wes the home. All dealers carry Swift’s Pride Soap—ask for it. 


Sse, 2: * 
ee Six New Shadow Postals 


+. See Send two 2c stamps for postage, and 
) al we will mail to your address a set of 
six beautifully colored shadow postals. 
These postals are a decided novelty, 
cleverly designed and with very amus- 
ing verse. You should havea setofthem. 











Swift & Company, 


Dept. H 
Chicago, U. 5S. A. 
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NLESS you have been 


rye 


fitted with one of the id, 
latest models of “—Thomson’s iti! 
“ Glove-Fitting” Corsets, 7} 


you can have no conception 

of the style, combined with hy- 
gienic comfort, to which your 
figure can be moulded. ‘There is 
something indescribable about the 


New Grand Duchess 


Models. ‘They have the very latest 
figure lines swith very little waist and 
long close-fitting skirt over the hips. 
There are models and sizes 
for every figure. There is 
one exactly suited to you. 


These corsets are called ‘* Glove- 
Fitting’ because they fit as well and 
feel as comfortable asa fine kid glove. 


For sale atcorset de- ( \ 
partment all stores. 


og George C. Batcheller & Co. ) 


? Fifth Ave., Cor. 18th St., New York 
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Materaite Skirt 





@ Stylish, Comfortable, Invisible and Sanitary 
during EVERY stage of Expectant Motherhood 
N\] O strings, elastics, clasps, straps, buckles or 
4 bands—all ‘‘ adjustable ’’ features and extra 
fullness are invisible. Hangs perfectly flat in 
front and even around the bottom. Never hikes 
up or wrinkles. Looks just like a regular-style 
~ skirt — hence may be worn at all times before and 
afterwards. Endorsed by thousands of Mothers, 
Physiciansand Nurses. All features patented —no 
other Maternity skirt like it. None genuine with- 
} out above Trade-Mark Label in waistband. 
Also the ideal skirt for stout women. 
Made in every fashionable skirt style, $6 
of every desirable material and color up 
If your favorite skirt dealer is not willing to sup- 
ply you, write us for booklet, price list, samples, 
etc., and name of nearest ‘‘ EVERY SIZE” 
dealer—or order from us and we will fill direct, 
express prepaid. Sold on 15 days’ free trial 
with guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction, exchange 
or money back. 
Wealsomake™ Flite’ 
Tailor-Made Skirts 
(non-maternity). 
Popular prices. 
Style book free. 


ELITE SKIRT CO. a 
16 W. 21 St., New York 
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= Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 
Hydegrade Petticoats 
are the finest petticoats 
in the world at the 
price. Made of guaranteed 
Hydegrade fabrics— unsur- 
passed in wear, embodying 
latest styles. See the new 
Fall colorings. Plain and 
elaborate — $1.00 upward. 
Special Caution 
Demand Hydegrade Petticoats and refuse 


any that do not bear this label sewn length- 
wise inside the waistband. 


MADE OF (co eS 


; Hiydesrade) 


“FABRIC. 

























Inferior petticoats + eat 
net dealers greater prof- 
its will be offered to 
you as Hydegrade. Remem- 
ber every genuine Hydegrade 
Petticoat bears the above Ta bel. 
Souvenir Post Cards on Request. 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 
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will reply to inquiries 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be 
Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 
by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 





answered on this page. 
Mrs. Ralston 





























A School Dress With Bloomers 

M.C. R. Yes, we can supply you with an 
excellent pattern for your daughter which com- 
bines a blouse waist, plaited skirt and bloomers. 
The latter are attached to the waist, while the 
skirt buttons over them and may easily be re- 
moved and the waist and bloomers worn as a 
gymnasium suit when one is required. Mohair, 
a worsted and a light-weight serge are all good 
materials. A narrow braid may outline the 
sailor collar if one is used. Patterns (No. 4292) 
come in five sizes: 6 to 14 years. Size 14 requires 
five yards of 44-inch material without nap. 
Price fifteen cents. 


A Raincoat Which May be Made at Home 


CoLLecE Girt. A pattern fora raincoat which 
is easy to use is No. 4195. It requires but four 
yards and a half of 44-inch material without 
nap for size 36. Such a garment is invaluable 
for college and will not be expensive to make. 
Select a waterproof serge or cheviot—which can 
be bought for one dollar and a half a yard 
using the material as a 


Cleaning a Light Felt Hat 

C. M.A. Light felt hats may be cleaned with 
a little ammonia diluted in warm water; 
or paint stains may be removed by benzine or 
turpentine; if the latter leaves a mark finish with 
a little spirits of wine. 


grease 


Nightdrawers for a Little Tot 


Younc Marron. Either Canton flannel or 
outing flannel is a satisfactory material for winter 
nightdrawers, which, by-the-way, are far the 
most sensible sleeping garment for a Jittle child. 
Our Pattern No. 1400 comes in four sizes: 2 to 8 
years. Size 4 years requires three yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch, or two yards and 
eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 
ten cents. 


three- 
Price 


Patterns for Street Clothes in Large 
Mrs. M. L. T. By all means select a plain, 
three-quarter-length coat with a plain gored skirt 
if your bust measure is fifty and your waist forty 
inches. We can supply such patterns in the 
sizes you require. Pat- 


Sizes 





terns (No. 4041) for the 





fronts. No lining is re- 
quired except for warmth, 
and for this purpose satin 
is always _ preferable. 
Patterns (No. 4195) 


é , found in our 
come 1n S@ven S1Zes: 


and easily 


facing the length of the 
3210 | 
44 inches bust measure, | 
and cost fifteen cents. 

| 


Remodeling a Dress | 

Younc Girt. The 
Alice-blue voile which 
you say has a full waist, 
gathered skirt with tucks 


and purposes 


“day. i full well provided 
a OVE the hem, and tu women, girls 
puff sleeves, can be suc- fact 


cessfully made 
you have plenty of ma 
terial. Rip the dress 
apart, sponge, press and 
recut by Pattern No. 
4272, which comes in five 
sizes: 32 to 4o inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires six yards and an 
eighth of 44-inch mate- 
rial without nap. Price 
fifteen cents. When the 
tucks around the bottom 
are let out you will have 
the length for the front 


over as 


thirty-three 








TYLES are many and varied this 
autumn, but they 
Autumn Style 
found, 
| classified as far as possible under 
| the heads of every-day 
the home dressmaker. 
hundreds of new 
are Suitable for all sorts of people 
the stout woman 
and the elderly woman being as 
for as 
and 
in the catalogue section 


Our Autumn Style Book 


which the book includes 
needs of all are considered. 

the needlewoman is remembered 
and a charming embroidery page 
in color is given. 

This Style Book is mailed, post- 
paid (including a fifteen-cent 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pattern), 
to any address upon receipt of 
cents. 
your nearest dealer in patterns; 
or by mail, inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
on JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


>] 


coat come in six sizes: 
40 to 50 bust 
measure. Size 50 re- 
four yards of 
*AS 44-inch material without 
300k ; ; 
Med ape | nap. Patterns for the 
as they are || : 

= | skirt (No. 
| eight sizes: 30 to 44 
inc he > 


inches 


quires 
are all to be 


40904) come in 


needs of 
There are 
designs which 


Waist measure. 
Size 4o requires five 
and an eighth cf 
44-inch material without 
nap. Price fifteen cents 
foreach of these patterns. 


yards 


younger 


children. In Girl’s Mourning Hat 


Grapys C. A_ black 
felt hat in any becoming 
shape which is not over- 
large, trimmed with dull 
black ribbon, would 
suitable for a young girl 
in Mourning. 


the 
Even 


School Apron 

C.P.K. If your little 
daughter is in the habit 
of wearing white aprons 
over her school dresses 
you could easily cut one, 
and perhaps two, from 


Order from 











the discarded white lawn 





panel. Or the panel 
may be pieced at the 
waist if necessary and the joining concealed by 
a simple braid design extending from the top of 
the panel to just below the waist. The sleeves 
may be pieced under the last tuck to give length. 


Using Two Old Dresses to Make One 
ScHooL-TEACHER. The plaid Panama dress 
and the plain dark-blue Panama one which you 
now have may be combined as shown by Pattern 
No. 4336, providing the color of the plain blue 
harmonizes with or matches the ground of the 
plaid. This would make the most useful of school 
dresses for general wear, to be worn with white 
turnover collars, with a tie of velvet or silk. 
The same idea could be used for short lengths of 
material of the same color, the one dotted and 
the other plain. Patterns (No. 4336) come in 
five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires four yards and a half of 44-inch 
material without nap. Price fifteen cents. 


A Useful Cape for 

CLARA A. Yes, a cape is a very useful article 
for a koarding-school girl’s outfit, as it can be 
slipped on over either an afternoon or an even- 
ing dress without crushing it. Choose one of the 
soft, deep garnets, dull green or blue—all colors 
which, while not too somber, will yet wear well. 
Light-weight broadcloth and a diagonal serge are 
both excellent materials. Patterns (No. 3975 
for such a cape come in four sizes: 28, 32, 36 
and 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and a half of 44-inch material without 
nap. Price fifteen cents. 


Afternoon or Evening 


dress of your own which 
you speak of. We have a pattern of an apron 
(No. 3414) which is simple, and size 8 years re- 
quires but two yards and an eighth of 36-inch 
material without nap. It is cut in four sizes: 6 
to 12 years. Price ten cents. A narrow em- 
broidery insertion may be set in an inch from 
the edges of the surplice fronts. 


Wedding Gown for an Autumn Bride 

Altice B. White, of course, is always prefer- 
able, and nowadays many materials besides 
satin are used. Among the prettiest are soft, 
figured nets, and satin and silk crépes. The 
latter is especially nice as it may be made over a 
lawn instead of a silk slip. 
Embroidered Emblems 

Mrs. D.G.A. Yes, we can supply you with 
a transfer pattern (No. 12643) for embroidered 
emblems, including stars, anchor and chevron 


for trimming a sailor or Russian blouse suit: 
price ten cents. Sets of these emblems—which 
will prove valuable time-savers to the busy 


woman—may ke bought for fifty cents. 


A Boy’s Hat Which is Easily Made 


Mrs. J. R. N. The only hat you can make 
satisfactorily for a small boy is a sailor, made of 
cloth and completed with a band which fits the 
head. This is quite simple to do if you have a 
pattern to follow. We have one (No. 2498) 
which comes in four sizes: 6, 614, 6!3 and 634 
hat sizes. Each size requires half a yard of 
36-inch material without nap. Price ten cents. 





Order the patterns mentioned above jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving the number, 
and inclosing the price, as stated, jrom the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


State also the bust measure for coats, capes and costumes ; 
jor children’s patterns the age, length oj back and breast measurement. 


and 


the waist and hip measures jor skirts ; 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1g 

















for those who 
are critical 


La France Shoes 
embody the solution 
of what has long been 
considered a most 
difficult problem— the 
production of a shoe 
which meets the re- 
quirements of critical 
and fastidious women 
at a reasonable price. 

In style they are 
unequalled. In mate- 
rials and workmanship 
they will stand com- 
parison with the most 
expensive custom 
work. Finally, no 
other shoe so perfectly 
combines comfort and 
fit with style, grace 
and beauty. 

La France Shoes 
are a bountiful return 
for your money in 
every quality that 
makes a shoe perfect. 
Ask for themand give 
them one trial. 

Our handsome 
catalogue of Fall 
siyles will be ready 


to mail September 6. 
Write for it today. 
Williams, Clark 
& Company 
362 Washington St. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence 
solicited from the 
trade wherever 
la France are not 
on sale. 
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PPREVENTS CLOTH CATCHING IN HEAD / 
AND POINT PASSING THROUGH / 


STEWART'S / 


DUPL 


SAFETY PIN 


| Never comes open in use. INSURES 
i 





COMFORT OF BABY and YOURSELF. 


If your dealer doesn't sell them, take no 









# other; send his address and we'll send you 
free sample. Insist on 
Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins j 


On cards with name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
125 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N.J 
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THE DE BEVOISE. 
BRASSIERE 


will improve the figure of any woman 
who does not now wear it. 

















It takes the place of the 
clumsy careless - fitting 
corset cover. Made with 
curved seams and shaped 
and boned; it clings 
closely to the bust and 
makes the gown mold 
to the figure. It insures 
coniforting support to the 
back, holds the shoulders 
well and gives a firm, 
graceful appearance to 
the bust. It adds to the 
effect of a well - fitting 
corset. The appearance 
of any gown will be 
greatly improved if the 
De Bevoise Brassi¢re is 
worn. The Brassi¢re may 
be had to open either 
front or back. 


The Re-inforced Arin- 


Hole is a new and ex- 
clusive feature of ex- 
ceptional merit found 


only in the De Bevoise 
Brassi€re. 


Style 1906, fine batiste, 
lace trimmed, $1.00 each. 
Catalog of 30 other styles 
sent free on request. 


Sold at all stores where fashionable women shop 


CHARLES R. DE BEVOISE CO. 
33 A Union Square NEW YON’ york 
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Hasnt scratched yet!// 


a 





> AMI makes housework easier. It can io 

| .. 
put to more uses than any other scouring soap 
or cleaning preparation. It cleans, scours, polishes 


—and it does this easily. 


lt is unapproached for cleaning windows, floors, 
oilcloth, woodwork, tin, brass, copper, nickel and 
glassware. It takes grime and stain off the hands. 
It will not injure anything. 


For glass and all metals just apply the fine lather, 
let it dry on a moment and then wipe it off. All 
dirt and tarnish will disappear, leaving a bright, 
clean, shining surface. For general house cleaning, 
scrubbing and scouring work, use in the same 
manner as any cleaning soap with cloth or brush. 


Seventeen years on the market, and like the famous 
Bon Ami chick—“‘it hasn’t scratched yet.” 














The Greatest Cereal Story Ever Told 


Less than three years ago we published our first announcement in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In this short space of time the output of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes has grown from a few hundred packages a day to the present immense 
volume of 199,432 packages a day—more than the combined products of all 
its imitators. 

‘“<It won its favor through its flavor.”’ It is holding first place on the breakfast 
tables of the Nation in the same way. Nothing else can take its place. 


Kelluggs 


TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


WK K blag g Wis 


























Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L’t'd, London, Ont. 

















